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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  deals  with  intention  estimation  in  the  foreign  policy 
aren/A  and  how  governmental  policymakers  and  analysts  estimate  the 
political  and  military  intentions  of  other  nations.  While  this  subject  has 
received  sporadic  attention  (printarily  in  the  wake  of  surprise  attacks  or 
other  intelligence  failures)  it  has  not  received  sustained  or  extensive  in> 
vestigation. 

However,  there  are  signs  thut  the  estimation  of  intentions  has 
begun  to  receive  greater  official  interest.  Former  U.S.  intelligence 
officers  acknowledge  that,  although  our  modern  techuical  collection 
systems  produce  a  flood  of  information,  translating  this  information  into 
relevant  intelligence  on  intentions  for  government  policymakers  remains 
a  formidable  task  that  technology  has  done  little  to  simplify  and  perhaps 
much  to  complicate.  Military  leaders  in  the  United  States  are  concerned 
with  the  adverse  raUo  of  forces  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union's 
open,  self>avowed  interest  in  military  "surprise. "  The  experience  of  the 
1967  and  1973  Mideast  wars  demonstrates  that  tomocrow's  wars  may  be  much 
faster  moving,  harder  hitting  and  briefer  than  wars  in  the  past.  Faced 


^Fer  example,  a  comprehensive  computerised  search  of  master's 
theses  and  doctoral  dissertations  uncovered  only  three  dissertations 
which  included  the  word  "intentions"  in  the  title.  All  of  these  were 
historical  studies  which  did  not  address  the  subject  ol  intention  estima¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  no  dissertations  were  uncovered  on  the  topics  of 
military  intentions,  political  intentions*  iMelligence  failures,  the 
attribution  of  political  or  military  motives,  or  tlic  misperception  of 
intentions.  The  fact  that  the  author  is  aware  of  at  least  two  disserta¬ 
tions  in  this  area  (see  Wasserman,  1160.  and  Whaley,  1969)  which  urere 
not  retrieved  by  the  co.'nputer  suggests  the  search  technique  is  not  fool¬ 
proof:  nevertheless,  the  near  absence  of  research  in  academia  in  these 
areas  betokens  the  need  for  studies  such  as  this  one. 
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with  a  numerically  superior*  wily  opponent,  U«S,  military  leaders  are 
deeply  concerned  with  how  they  can  "win  the  first  battle. "  One  ntajor 
shift  in  U.S.  military  tliinking  overturns  decades  of  adherence  to  an 
"estimate  capabilities  only"  doctrine  for  tactical  intelligence  officers: 
the  U.S.  Army's  most  recent  field  manual  on  "Operations"  (which  describes 
itself  as  setting  forth  "the  basic  concepts  of  U.S.  A'my  doctrine, "  and  the 
"capstone"  of  the  Army's  system  of  field  manuals)  for  the  first  time  states 
tliat  "enemy  intentions  must  bo  considered  along  with  capabilities  and 
probable  actions."  Intentions  have  become  n\ore  important  to  the  U.S. 
counterintelligence  community  as  well.  The  military  services  have 
begut:  to  stress  operations  security  (OPSEC,  or  the  et^ncealment  of  one's 
own  operational  plans  and  intentions  from  possible  enemies),  and  the 
Federal  Hureau  of  Investigation,  in  a  widely  distributed  pamphlet  on 
security,  asserts  (FBI,  1^73:  4)  that  "of  particular  importance  to  a 
foreign  intelligence  service  is  the  identification  of  what  constitutes  our 
vital  political,  economic,  and  military  intentions,  and  the  theft  of 
America's  military  and  scientific  secrets."  But  while  the  v^stimatioit  ol 
intentions  has  hogun  to  be  considered  a  vital  eleme:^  of  iiUelUgence  and 
national  security,  comparatively  little  effort  has  bee»^  devoted  to 
studying  it.  Furthermore,  recent  research  in  areas  such  as  decision* 
nrsbing  under  uncertainty,  the  social  psychology  of  attribusion.  and  the 
psychology  of  cognitive  processes  which  relate  to  tlte  estinvation  of 
foreign  ii^etdions  has  not  been  applied  to  this  subject.  Finally,  the 
extensive  literature  on  intelligence  operations  and  intelligence  failures 
and  successes  has  not  been  mined  for  information  on  the  task  of  intention 
estinaation.  This  report  attempts  to  start  filling  this  gap  by  expUeitly 
investigating  the  phenonreua  of  intention  estinration. 
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There  are  two  main  objectives  in  this  study.  The  first  is  to 
determine  how  intelligence  specialists  and  policymakers  estimate  the 
intentions  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  more  Importantly,  how  they  make 
mistakes  in  doing  so.  The  second  objective  is  to  compare  the  tasks  and 
processes  of  intention  estimation  to  research  on  related  cognitive, 
social,  and  organizational  behavior  to  determine  where  the  estimation 
tasks  and  processes  are  ixtherently  weak  and  how  they  might  be  rein* 
forced  and  strengthened.  While  the  author  made  no  a  priori  assumptions 
about  how  the  estimation  process  could  be  improved,  it  was  assumed 
from  the  outset  that  improvement  is  both  possible  and  desirable.  The 
ultimate  hope  for  this  research  project  is  that  it  will  lead  to  useful  and 
realistic  guidance  on  steps  that  would  improve  the  intention  estimation 
process* 

This  study  ts  divided  into  ten  sections,  with  this  introduction  being 
the  first.  The  essetUial  working  definitions  of  the  key  terms  used  through* 
out  this  study  are  found  in  Section  Z.  The  third  section  examines  various 
views  and  opinions  (often  more  implicit  than  expUcit)  on  the  two  questions 
of  whether  intention  estimation  should  be  done  and  whether  it  can  be  done. 
Section  4  begins  the  work  of  determining  how  intention  estinmtion  is  done 
and  how  it  fails  by  reviewing  three  models  of  intelligence  failure.  These 
models  focus  on  individual  factors  in  intention  estimation  failures, 
organisati^  factors,  or  political  factors.  This  section  closes  with 
an  examination  of  the  status  of  a  ‘theory**  of  intelligence  failures. 

Section  S  describes  a  sociological  theory  of  disasters  such  as  dam  failures, 
mine  accidents,  large  fires,  etc*,  which  shows  considerable  promise  as 
a  working  model  for  intelligence  disasters.  This  section  concludes  with 
an  afqdicatior  of  this  nmdel  to  the  Vom  Kippur  War  intelligence  failure. 
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The  generality  o£  this  disaster  model  is  further  s.'pportetl  ‘jy  Section  6 
which  relates  this  theory  to  Kuhn’s  paradigmatic  analysis  of  scientific 
revolutions  to  show  that  the  basic  processes  utidorl',ing  the  development 
of  disasters  resemble  the  process  of  science  prior  to  scientific  rovolu* 
tions.  This  section  argues  that  pro-revolutionary  science,  pre-disaster 
institutions,  and  pro-failure  intelligence  agencies  sltare  universal 
problems  denving  from  the  basic  cognitive,  social,  and  organisational 
processes  involved  in  producing  knowledge. 

Section  7 complements  Section  4  by  reviewing  successful  intention 
estimation  experiences  and  contrasting  successful  intelligence  with 
intelligence  failures.  The  second  main  objective  of  this  study  is  begun 
in  the  eighth  section  which  relates  recent  work  on  cognitive  processes 
and  attribution  psychology  to  the  tasks  of  intention  estinution.  The  n\ain 
conclusions  of  feUsse  comparisons  are  su«;marised  in  Section  9  \n  a 
diagnostic  of  intention  estimation  vulnerabilities  and  weaknesses.  The 
final  section  examines  the  problems  ami  prospects  of  translating  the 
diagnosis  of  estimatiott  weaknesses  into  useful  and  realistic  prescriptions 
for  strengthening  the  estimation  process. 

This  study  was  conducted  under  contract  N00014-78-C-0727  for 
the  C-iice  of  Naval  Research.  The  author  wishes  to  tl^nk  Mr.  J.R. 
fiimpson  of  ONR  for  his  encouragement  and  assistance  in  launching  and 
conducting  this  investigation.  Dr.  Walter  L.  r'foraheimer  provided  advice 
on  sources  in  the  literature  of  intelligence  and  the  intelligence  community. 
Mi.  Linda  Orloski  assisted  in  coilecting  material.  Ms.  Alma  Hall 
worked  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  preparing  the  figures  and 
typing  this  report.  To  all  these  people  we  are  grateful. 


The  views  expressed  ia  this  study  sre  those  of  the  sothor  and 
do  aot  necessarily  represent  views  held  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
Mathoxn«i.tica,  Inc.,  or  MATHTS^CH,  lnc> 
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DEFINITIONS 


One  problem  when  we  talk  about  intent  is 
definition. 

William  Colby,  1978 

Man  converts  his  words  into  idols  that 
df.rken  his  understanding. 

Fiancis  Bacon 

Above  all,  . . .  insist  upon  having  the  meaning 
of  a  word  clearly  understood  before  using  it. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  1867 

This  section  examines  definitions  of  three  key  terms  used  in  this 
report.  It  is  felt  appropriate  to  begin  with  definitions  rather  than  adhering 
to  the  tradition  of  appending  a  glossary  because  one  finds  many  different 
definitions  of  such  concepts  as  '‘intention. "  Since  these  are  broad  and 
ambiguous  concepts,  with  a  wide  variety  of  meanings,  it  is  best  to  begin 
by  demonstrating  that  the  ground  this  report  covers  can  be  viewed  from 
various  perspectives. 

Intelligence:  Intelligence  on  a  foreign  nation  differs  from  infor¬ 
mation;  intelligence  is  evaluated  and  interpreted  information  which  is 
significant  to  a  nation's  plans,  policies,  and  operations.  Intelligence  is 
subordinate  to  the  formulation  o^''  policy  and  plans,  it  helps  determine 
feasible  policy  objectives  with  respect  to  other  nations  and  provides  a 
basis  for  developing  methods  to  attain  them.  Intelligence  in  this  most 
general  sense  is  evaluated,  policy- relevant  information  on  another 
nation. 

David  Kahn  (1978:  39-41)  makes  a  useful  distinction  between 
"physical  intelligence"  and  "verbal  intelligence.  "  Physical  intelligence 
is  derived  from  things,  physical  entities.  Natural  resources,  physical 
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installations,  the  numbers  of  weapons  available,  volume  of  commercial 
trade,  are  the  subject  matter  of  physical  intelligence.  Verbal  Intel¬ 
ligence  derives  from  words:  plans,  orders,  morale,  perceptions, 
intentions,  estimates,  promises,  motives;  these  are  the  objects  of 
verbal  intelligence, 

Kahn  points  out  that  this  distinction  does  not  depend  on  the  per¬ 
ceptual  means  by  which  information  is  acquired,  or  the  methods  used  to 
acquire  the  information,  or  on  the  means  by  which  the  Information  was 
transmitted.  The  distinction  rests  on  the  object  of  the  intelligence.  It  is  a 
useful  distinction  because  wax  and  politics  (the  main  concerns  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  intelligence  and  hence  of  intelligence  producers)  involve  a 
physical  and  a  mental  component.  On  the  one  hand,  Clausowitz  said  "war 
is  an  act  of  force"  while  on  the  other,  Sun  Tzu  observed  that  "all  warfare 
is  based  on  deception."  There  are  two  facets  of  strategy;  as  Liddell  Hai‘t 
(1967;  337)  wrote,  one  entails  overcoming  resistance  with  force,  the 
other's  purpose  "is  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  resistance  ...  by 
exploiting  the  elements  of  movement  and  surprise. "  Both  components 
achieve  political  and  military  objectives,  intelligence  must  cope  with  boU). 

Intelligence  is  not  necessary  to  diplomacy  or  war.  But  when  it  is 
available  it  "magnifies  strength"  (Kalin,  p.  40)  or,  in  modern  jargon,  it  is 
a  "force  multiplier. "  Knowing  what  physical  resources  are  available  to 
the  other  nation  allows  the  state  which  possesses  physical  intelligence  to 
adapt  its  ow-n  physical  resources  to  the  situation.  But  physical  intelligenco 
cannot  provide  the  state  the  time  needed  for  such  adaptation,  it  can  only 
outline  wliat  adaptations  are  necessary.  The  mental  component,  the 
plans  and  intentions  of  the  other,  take  time  to  translate  into  physical 
reality;  plans  are  changed  more  quickly  than  men  and  guns  can  be 
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moved*  or  weapons  built.  Verbal  intelligence  gives  the  state  the  time 

needed  to  adapt  resources*  and  by  moving  them  to  iha  best  places* 

increase  strength.  Kahn  writes  (p.  40): 

The  time  that  verbal  intelligence  gives  a 
commander  puts  hid  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
ahead  of  the  present  situation  "in  effect*  it 
foretells  what  the  enemy  will  do.  Physical 
intelligence*  on  the  other  hand*  just  reports 
on  the  present  situation.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  them  is  that  physical 
evidence  merely  confirms  enemy  irt  sntions, 
while  verbal  evidence  predicts  them. 

Intentions:  There  are  two  different  ways  of  defining  intentions: 

as  physical  objects  of  physical  intelligence*  i.  e.*  as  entities  (although 

these  are  future  entities)*  or  as  mental  objects  of  verbal  intelligence* 

i.e. ,  as  statements  about  the  future*  It  is  conunon  to  find  the  two  ways 

confused:  Washinglou  Platt  (1957:  62)  writes  that  intentions  are  "what 

the  other  nation  will  do"  but  also  that  "forecasting  intentions  ...  is  in 

part  an  exercise  in  mind  reading."  Pettee  (1946)  writes  of  “decisions" 

and  "operations"  the  first  is  mental*  the  second  physical  -• 

Intelligence  ber.ring  on  strategic  decisions 
. . .  concerning  the  overall  conduct  of  war* 
the  scale  and  timing  of  major  operations,  the 
scale  and  scheduling  of  pr^uction  and  trans^ 
port. 

Some  definitions  clearly  fall  into  one  or  the  other  category. 
George  (1959:  16)  defines  intentions  (emphasis  added)  as  "future  actions 
, . .  decided  upon  and  the  obiectives  behind  currei^  actions. "  In  other 
words*  intentions  are  something  that  has  been  decided  upon  (mental)  for 
the  future*  not  the  actions  (physical)  that  occur  in  the  future;  and  the 
objectives  (mental)  behind  the  current  action  (physical).  George  con¬ 
siders  "action"  as  sometiung  different  from  "intentions;"  actions  are 
"the  specific  moves  undertaken  in  order  to  further  these  objectives." 
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Ho  considers  intentions  and  actions  to  be  closely  linked  to  ."national, 
policies,"  the  rules  which  govern  [a  state’s]  use  of  military,  economic, 
diplomatic,  political,  and  propaganda  instruments  of  power  for  the 
purposes  of  reaching  certain  objectives,  domestic  and  foreign."  Intentions 
are  mentally  contemplated,  docidod-upcu  future  actions  and  the  mental 
objectives  or  justification  of  present  action.  Actions  are  physical  moves. 
Policies  are  mental  rules  governing  action,  presumably  influencing 
intentions,  and  used  to  aitalit  objoctivcf*. 

In  contrast,  Jervis  (1976:  48)  defines  an  actor's  intentions  as  "tlie 
actions  he  will  take  under  given  circumstances, "  and  he  contrasts  his 
definition  with  those  which  "use  intention  to  refer  to  wixat  the  actor  plans 
to  do  or  what  goals  he  hopes  to  reach. "  Ha  describes  the  "utopian 
intentions"  of  a  state  ^  what  it  would  do  in  the  absence  of  extertial  con¬ 
straints,  and  contrasts  these  with  "basic  intentions,  "  which  include  the 
state's  considerations  of  the  costs  and  risks  implied  by  external  con¬ 
straints.  Jervis  writes  (p.  48-9)  that  "intentions  cannot  be  totally 
separated  from  the  concepts  of  resolve  and  willingness  to  run  risks." 
Jervis  thus  adds  several  mental  dimensions  to  the  physical  concept  of 
intention  as  futu  e  action.  First,  his  definition  emphasises  that  state  X 
acts,  not  in  a  vacuum,  but  in  the  awareness  that  states  Y,  etc.,  will 
impose  certain  constraints  on  X,  depending  on  what  they  perceive  X  to 
be  doing.  Se«  nd.  in  formulating  plans,  state  X  estimates  what  the 
reactions  of  Y.  h,  etc.,  might  be  and  what  cost'<  to  X  would  result  (tw% 
these  react-ons.  X  must  determine  a  balance  between  the  value  of 
obtaining  its  likely  objtr^ctives  and  the  likely  costs  of  pitting  its  plans 
into  effect.  Intentions  somehow  reflect  state  X's  (mental)  estimate  of 
Y's,  2*8,  etc.,  likely  responses,  its  evniuation  of  possible  costs  and 


risks,  its  weighing  of  possible  gains  against  possible  losses,  willingness 
to  gamble,  and  its  commitment  or  resolve  to  gaining  its  objectives,  bat 
intentions  are  first  still,  according  to  Jervis,  actions. 

George  (1959:  15)  defines  these  mental  aspects  separately,  as 
"estimates"  and  "expectations"  distinct  from  intentions,  actions,  and 
policy.  State  X's  estimates  are  what  it  believes  state  Y  can  and  will  do, 
as  well  as  X's  predictions  of  its  general  future  environment.  State  X's 
expectations  are  what  it  forecasts  about  its  own  actions  and  their  con¬ 
sequences  and  outcomes,  as  well  as  X's  forecasts  of  Y's  and  Z's  policies 
and  actions.  Expectations  are  conditional  predictions  held  by  X  with 
varying  degrees  of  certainty. 

Jervis'  definition  of  intention  includes  what  George  labels  estimates 
and  expectations.  He  notes  severe!  reasons  why  state  X's  actions  may  not 
follow  from  its  own  plans  anil  goals,  e.g.,  the  expectations  and  estimates 
cf  state  X  may  be  inaccurate  and,  as  the  future  unfolds,  state  X  will  be 
forced  to  act  in  v;ays  it  did  not  plan.  Consequently,  Jervis'  aefinition 
implies  that  intentions  include  not  just  those  actions  guided  by  what 
state  X  expects  and  estimates,  but  also  those  reactions  of  state  X  to  the 
unexpected  and  to  things  it  did  not  estimate.  Jervis  implies  that  state 
X's  estimates  and  expectations  may  or  may  not  be  relevant  to  its  future 
actions. 

Although  Jervis  makes  many  useful  observations  about  the 
elements  involved  in  perceiving  a  state's  future  behavior,  he  seems  to 
be  wrong  in  defining  (p.  4d)  intentions  as  "the  actions  he  [the  actor,  or 
state  X)  will  take  under  given  circumstances."  Trivial  though  it  it  to 
say  it,  state  X's  actions  are  its  actions,  and  its  intentions  are  sonae* 
thing  else*  We  do  not  know,  with  Jervis'  definition,  whether  "intentions" 
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arc  tho  object  of  verbal  or  physical  intelligence,  but  it  seems  most 
likely  that  Jervis  would  associate  them  with  the  physical  component. 
Jervis  justifies  (p.  48)  his  definition,  and  the  distinction  he  makes  be¬ 
tween  intentions  as  actions  and  goals  or  plans,  on  the  basis  that  "the 
collection  of  actions  the  state  will  or  would  take  ...  is  what  others  ai‘e 
trying  to  predict. "  It  Is  true  that  other  states  do  try  to  predict  these 
collections  of  actions  of  state  X  --  but  they  also  try  (and,  we  will  argue 
in  Sections  6,  8,  and  9,  they  need)  to  estimate  the  intentions  of  state  X, 
and  it  is  possible  and  perhaps  necessary  to  keep  the  prediction  of  action 
and  the  estimation  of  intentions  intellectually  separate. 

Wo  are  going  to  follow  the  guide  of  the  philosopher  Anscombe 
(1969)  and  use  Intention  to  mean  a  form  of  verbal  prediction  and  the 
object  of  verbal  Intelligence  as  suggested  by  Kahn.  Such  predictions 
include  orders,  commands,  plans,  estimates,  expectations,  pure 
prophecies,  as  well  as  expressions  of  Intention.  All  of  these  are  verbal 
statements  about  the  future,  and  are  thus  objects  of  verbal  intelligence. 
They  differ  in  terms  of  their  referents,  their  potential  accuracy,  and 
their  psychological  constituents. 

When  person  A  gives  another  person  B  a  command  or  order,  e.g., 
"Get  out  of  the  way"  it  implies  A  believes,  to  some  degree,  that  B  can 
(is  able)  and  will  carry  out  the  instruction.  A  has  reason  to  believe  his 
connnam)  will  be  carried  out  by  B.  A  can  make  some  estimate  about  the 
future  state  of  the  world  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  B's  ability  and 
interests  and  the  difficulty  of  the  assignn^ent.  Finally,  A  has  some  staxe 
in  the  outcome.  Such  orders  do  not  necessarily  reflect  any  intention  by 
A  to  act.  A  similar  argument  applies  to  requests,  pleas,  etc. 


If  a  command  to  B  is  explicitly  or  implicitly  made  contingent 
with  a  predicted  action  by  A,  then  it  becomes  a  threat  or  a  promise, 
depending  on  whether  the  action  A  is  predicting  is  something  A  thinks 
B  will  want  or  avoid.  That  is,  A  says  'T^you  get  out  of  the  way,  then  ^ 
will  reward  you,  ••  or  ”If  . . . ,  then  I  will  punish  you. "  A  is  making  him¬ 
self  the  referent  of  the  contingent  prediction  and  hence  is  indicating  a 
contemplated,  decided  upon  future  (in  this  case  conditional)  action.  In 
George's  definition,  A  is  making  a  statement  of  (conditional)  intention 
when  he  makes  a  threat  or  promise. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  difference  between  a  prediction  or 
prophecy  and  an  intention.  A  might  say  "I  feel  I  am  about  to  go  crazy 
and  if  B  is  present  then  I  may  hurt  him. "  This  prophecy  is  about  a  future 
action  A-has  not  decided  upon;  merely  one  that  A  estimates  will  happen. 

It  is  not  intentional  action  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  future  action  which 
others,  e.g. ,  B,  would  want  to  predict, 

Jervis  would  define  A's  future  crazy  action  as  an  intention  even 
though  it  may  be  an  action  which  A  would  try  very  hard  to  prevent.  This 
confusion  between  a  future  action  and  intention  leads  Jervis  (p.  54)  to 
make  some  unusual  assertions: 

Because  we  have  defined  a  state's  intentions 
as  the  actions  it  will  or  would  take  under  given 
conditions,  intentions  are  sometimes  different 
from  what  the  state's  decision-makers  think 
they  will  or  would  do.  This  definition  is  use¬ 
ful  because  observers  must  try  to  predict  how 
the  actor  will  behave,  not  how  bo  thinks  he  will 
behave.  Although  one  might  think  that  the  actor 
can  always  accurately  predict  his  own  behavior, 
this  is  not  true.  Indeed  observers  may  know 
the  actor's  intentions  bettor  than  does  the  actor 
himself. 

What  Jervis  is  asserting  about  an  actor's  and  an  observer's  ability  to 
predict  future  action  is  true*  But  what  ho  is  asserting  about  knowing 
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intentions  is  patently  false  and  confusing.  As  Anscombe  noted  (p.  9): 

"the  question  what  a  man‘s  intentions  are  is  only  authoritatively  settled 
•by  him.  "  And  we  cannot  agree  that  observers  will  not  try  to  predict 
how*an  actor  thinks  he  will  behave.  Jervis'  definition  seems  more  con¬ 
fusing  than  useful.  This  suggests  one  problem  with  a  definition  of 

intention  as  a  physical  object  such  as  action,  rather  than  as  a  verbal  or 
mental  object.  Intentions  come  to  mean  behavior  that  was  not 

intended,  decided  upon,  or  planned,  as  well  as  behavior  that  was.  Any¬ 
thing  done  in  the  future  becomes  an  intention. 

If  state  A  gives  a  command  or  order  to  one  of  its  agencies,  it  is, 
in  effect,  commanding  itself,  and  these  commands  and  orders  become 
part  of  statf  A's  intentions,  an  expression  of  its  plans.  Similarly  If 
a  state  A  estimates  or  expects  some  future  action  from  some  part  of 
itself,  these  estimates  or  expectations  may  reflect  the  state's  intentions 
if  the  future  action  is  a  response  to,  or  result  of,  the  state's  orders  or 
plans.  Of  course,'  the  state  may  estimate  or  expect  actions  or  events 
will  occur  of  which  it  was  not  an  agent,  that  it  did  not  order,  or  even 
desire  but  which  it  can  nevertheless  expect  to  happen.  These  estimates 
and  expectancies  v/ould  not  be  part  of  the  state's  intentions,  i.o., 
mentally  contemplated,  docided-upon  future  actions.  Similarly,  wo  would 
argue  that  the  threats  and  promises  state  A  makes  are  intentional  state¬ 
ments,  but  any  prophecies  or  predictions  of  unplanned  events  would  not 
be,  even  though  the  referent  of  all  these  might  be  state  A. 

The  philosopher,  Anscombe,  author  of  the  monograph  Intention 

(1969:  6)  defines  an  expression  of  intention  as 

a  description  of  something  future  in  which  tho 
speaker  Is  some  sort  of  agent,  which  description 
he  justifies  (if  ho  does  justify  it)  by  reasons  for 
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acting,  reasons  why  it  would  be  useful  or 
attractive  if  the  description  came  true,  not 
by  evidence  that  it  is  true. 

This  definition  seems  consistent  with  ours  and  George's  of  intention  as 

a  decided'Upon,  planned  future  action,  as  distinct  from  prophecies, 

expectations,  estimates,  and  the  future  actions  themselves.  With  respect 

to  determining  what  a  person's  intentions  are,  Anscombe  (p.  9)  writes: 

In  general  we  are  interested,  not  just  in  a 
man's  intention  of  doing  what  he  does,  but 
in  his  intention  ^  doing  it,  and  this  can 
very  often  not  be  seen  from  seeing  what  he 
does. 

Furthermore,  an  intention  can  be  "a  purely  interior  thing,  "  if  the 

individual  does  nothing  or  is  prevented  from  carrying  it  out. 

However,  actions  and  behavior  are  important  elements  of 

estimating  intentions.  Anscombe  notes  (p.  8)  that: 

If  you  want  to  say  at  least  some  true  things  about 
a  ma..'s  intentions,  you  will  have  a  strong  chance 
of  success  if  you  mention  what  he  actually  did  or 
is  doing.  . . .  the  greater  number  of  the  things 
which  you  would  say  straight  off  a  man  did  or  was 
doing,  will  be  things  he  intends. 

Anscombe  writes  (p.  21)  of  an  intention  as  a  "forward-looking" 

motive,  where  the  intention  is  what  the  state  aims  at  or  chooses  and  the 

motive  is  wl:at  causes  or  determines  the  aim  or  choice.  But  he  also 

notes  (p.  36)  that  "a  man's  intention  in  acting  is  not  so  private  and 

interior  a  thing  th  tt  he  has  absolute  authority  n  saying  what  it  is. " 

There  must  be  some  reasonable  link  between  the  interior  aspect  of 

intention  and  the  action  that  is  taken  in  aid  of  the  intention.  He  quotes 

(p«  45)  Wittgenstein's  observation: 

Why  do  I  want  to  tell  him  about  intention  too, 
as  well  as  telling  him  what  1  did?  .  because  1 
want  to  tell  him  something  about  myself,  which 
goes  beyond  what  happened  at  thartinieT 
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This  is  also  tho  reason  why  intolligunco  must  focus  on  intentions,  not 
just  wltat  has  boon  done  or  will  be  done.  By  examining  both  intentions 
and  what  the  state  does,  intclligoneo  learns  something  about  that  state 
which  goes  beyond  what  Itappenod  --it  learns  how  tiie  state  makes  the 
reasotxable  link  between  its  interior  aims  and  objectives  and  its  behavior. 

Capabilities;  In  the  parlance  of  tho  military,  capabilities  arc  the 
courses  of  action  open  to  a  military  force.  If  a  military  force  has  the 
men  and  weapons  available  to  lautveh  an  attack,  and  such  action  is  not 
ruled  out  by  the  environmental  factors  (e.  g.,  weather  or  terrain),  the 
force  is  said  to  Ivave  an  "attack  capability. "  The  notion  of  capability 
refers  generally  to  unopposed  courses  of  action.  Even  though  the  force 
in  the  attack  example  might  be  outnumbered  tv/enty  to  one,  for  instance, 
it  is  still  said  to  have  an  attack  capability*  The  aggregation  of  all  possible 
courses  of  action  are  the  force’s  total  capability.  Obviau“'S-  in 
aggregating,  nmtually  inewsistent  courses  of  action  ,  con¬ 

sidered:  e.  g. ,  the  force  might  liave  an  attack  capability  or  a  defense 
eapabiUty,  but  not  both  at  the  same  time.  Because  it  is  rarely  possible 
to  determine  exactly  which  subsets  of  capabilities  a  force  have  at 
any  time,  ali  probable  courses  of  action  are  estinmted  and  a  decision  is  made 
as  to  the  move  probable  courses  of  action.  Improbable  courses  of  action 
are  usually  ignored  by  intelligence  (see  e.g.,  U.S.  Army,  Field  Manual 
IQ.S,  Combat  Intelligence,  p.  5-iO). 

This  focus  on  the  {dtysical  means  of  the  other  state  and  its 
l^ysieal  enviromneutal  situation  (e.g. ,  weather,  terrain)  avoids  the  use  of 
verbal  intelligence.  Observations  of  these  physical  con^ponents,  e.g.  • 
physical  intelligence,  con^rise  the  greater  proportion  of  all  intelligence 
efforts.  Sometimes  these  ohservat’ons  provide  information  on  intentions. 
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David  Kahn  (1978:  101*2)  gives  an  example  (see  Figure  2. 1}  from  the 
Rassian  front  in  World  War  11:  the  German  intelligence  officer  of  the 
102nd  Division  noted  that  the  Soviet  soldiers  behaved  one  way  when  they 
wore  on  the  defensive  and  another  way  while  on  the  offensive*  Such 
patterns,  or  stereotyped  actions,  are  typically  termed  indicators.  The 
wearing  of  caps  or  helmets  is  a  pattern  indicator  in  Figure  2. 1.  Indicators 
may  cue  an  observer  to  deduce  the  identity,  capabilities,  or  intentions 
of  an  opponent.  In  addition  to  patterns,  which  are  activities,  intelligence 
may  note  signatures,  or  particular  displays  of  key  equipment  or 
facilities,  which  identify  a  nilitary  unit  or  future  activity.  In  Figure  2. 1 
the  construction  characteristics  of  dugouts  and  the  artillery  and  anti* 
aircraft  artillery  positions  are  signature  indications.  A  profile  is  a  picture 
formed  of  future  activity  through  the  combination  of  signatures  and 
patterns  (U.S.  Army,  Training  Circular  20*24,  Tactical  Counterintelligence. 

p*  11*2). 

Capgbiiitieg  versus  Intentions;  If  future  activities  can  be  assessed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  physical  elements,  which  cannot  be  changed  or  dis¬ 
guised  as  easily  as  plans  and  oi'ders,  would  it  not  be  more  conservative 
to  esthmte  intentions  entirely  on  these  profiles?  There  are  several 
reasons  why  a  complete  reliance  on  physical  intelligence  for  the  estimation 
of  intentions  would  be  unwise. 

First,  while  the  physical  components  which  fcarm  the  basis  lor  an 
estimation  of  capabilities  cannot  be  as  easily  disgoif  od  as  a  plan  can 
be  changed,  they  can.  aeverthelea s  be  camouflaged,  and  used  in  feints, 
ruses,  spurious  denmnst rations  and  displays  (see  Reit,  1978,  and  U.S. 
Army,  Training  Circular  SO-J,  Tactical  Cover  and  Dec fc^ption,  p.  7- Id). 

Just  as  it  is  possible  to  *'plaal**  false  plane,  i.o.,  lading  them  fall  into 
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Figure  2.  i.  Kxamplc  of  Indications  of  Intentions  Based  on  Physical 
Observations  (From  Kahn»  1978;  i02). 


INDICATIONS  OF  RUSSIAN  INTENTIONS 


Offensive 


Pefensivo 


wearing  of  helmets 
artillery  firing  for  adjustment 


increased  observation  posts  with¬ 
out  noticeable  increase  it'  fire 

clearing  of  mine  fields  and  barbed 
wire 

construction  of  lightly  built 
dugouts 

const niction  of  real  artillery 
positions  unoccupied  or  with 
dummy  pieces  just  behind  the 
front  lines,  especially  for  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery 

inconspicuous  traffic  near  front 

continuous  visible  traffic  in  open 
columns  aitd  motor  noises  to¬ 
ward  the  front  for  long  periods 

increase  in  enemy  patrols 

nervous  behavior  of  »oldiers  with 
movement  across  a-^cas  under 
fire,  indicating  new  arrivals 

change  In  mess  and  guard  Itours 

new*  faces  and  languages  in 
front  lines 

carrying  ol  pavhs  but  not  gas 
nvasks 


wearing  of  caps 

harassing  fire  of  uniform  density  at 
regular  intervals,  euch  as  morning  and 
evening 

roving  pieces  firing  at  intervals  from 
many  positions 

laying  of  mine  fields  ami  setting  out 
of  barbed  wive 

construction  of  heavily  built  dugouts 

construction  of  dummy  artillery  po- 
sUluus  Y.'ilU  uu  point  of  concentra¬ 
tion:  antiaircraft  artillery  only  at 
traffic  centers 

sporadic  appearances  of  tanks  in  same 
sectors 

no  increase  in  traffic 


no  increase  in  patrols 
no  change  in  beltavior 

no  changes  in  sehed'sles 
same  faces  and  languages 

carrying  of  gas  n^sks  btd  not  packs 
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enemy  hands,  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  enemy  of  the  plan's  authenticity 
(e.g.  •  Montagu,  1953)  so  it  is  possible  to  create  and  sustain  notional 
military  forces  and  capabilities  (Reit,  1978).  Neither  verbal  nor  physical 
intelligence  is  immune  from  deception,  and  verbal  and  physical  deception 
will  often  bo  integrated  with  each  other. 

Second,  the  physical  intelligence  estimation  of  intentions  will  pro- 
vid<v  ot  Hings  equal,  less  time  than  will  verbal  intelligence.  When  the 
physical  profiles  of  an  enemy  activity  are  sufficiently  clear  to  be  observed 
by  intelligence  the  enemy's  capability  for  the  indicated  action  is  largely  in 
place  and  ready  for  use.  A  warning  based  on  these  profiles  provides  little 
reaction  time.  In  contrast,  intelligence  on  the  enemy's  plans  ir  \y  be  re¬ 
ceived  even  before  the  enemy  has  set  those  plans  in  motion,  i.e.,  before 
any  physical  events  occur  which  naight  be  observed. 

Psychologist  Charles  Schmidt  0976:  57)  points  to  a  third  problem 
with  an  estimate  of  intention  based  on  physical  intelligence:  the  physical 
eve  is  will  be  observed  chronologically  while  the  enemy's  plan  will  be 
ordered  logically,^  Actions,  patterns,  and  signatures  which  relate  to  a 
variety  of  different  future  activities  will  be  observed  as  occurring  in  a 
linear  order  through  time  and  there  may  be  few  criteria  lor  Imowing  which 


Schmidt  writes  (p.  58,  slightly  rearranged): 

First,  acts  that  are  part  of  different  plans 
may  be  temporally  contiguous  and  acts  that 
are  part  of  the  same  plan  may  be  quite  separ¬ 
ated  in  time.  Second,  yians  group  actions  into 
tetnporally  disconnected  s^s  of  actions.  Con¬ 
sequently,  plans  have  a  logically  definite  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  point.  Finally,  boeause  plans 
have  a  logical  progression,  if  the  end  or  goal  is 
known  then  it  is  possible  to  predict  the  kinds  of 
actions  that  are  to  occur  if  the  plan  is  completed 
, . .  some  plans  . . .  nuy  involve  no  action  at  all 
but  simply  a  decisioti  not  to  act  . . .  plans  are 
opaque  unless  the  goal  is  Sinown* 
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profilcii  go  wif.h  which  {uturc  Actlonif.  For  any  particular  onomy  plan« 
only  oomo  smaller  set  o£  thosu  events  has  any  relevance.  The  physical 
intelligence  observer  is  thus  faced  with  the  task  of  detct*minlng  which 
events  are  relevant  to  the  various  possible  courses  of  action  the  enemy 
may  take  without  knowing  which  course  the  enemy  intends  to  take.  The 
verbal  intelligence  observer,  who  has  some  access  to  the  enomy^s  plan,  is 
loss  dependent  on  temporal  order,  atui  thus  less  misled,  by  the  flow  of 
observations  over  time. 

The  issue  of  whether  to  estimate  capabilities,  or  intentions,  or 
intentions  fr' m  capabilities  takes  us  beyond  definitions.  This  issue  is 
considered  in  the  next  section.  One  final  comment  on  capabilities  is  in 
order  here. 

Capabilities  versus  Weapons;  The  traditional  nUlitary  usages  of 
“eapablUtles’*  stress  those  physical  actions  a  force  might  take,  what  the 
force  is  capable  of  doing  given  its  own  means  and  the  limitations  posed 
by  environmetU  (but  not  by  an  opponei;!,  1.  e. »  they  are  unopposed  capa¬ 
bilities).  An  increasingly  common  usage  oC  “capabilities**  connotes 
nothing  more  than  the  number  of  weapons  of  various  kinds.  This  Is  an 
unfortunate  simpUlication  of  the  term  since  the  possession  of  a  weapon  by 
ft©  means  denotes  a  particular  capablUty  with  it.  However,  in  modem 
usage,  weapons  inventories  are  fre^^uently  used  to  denote  capability,  la 
the  traditional  usage  of  **capabilities**  weapons  are  only  a  component  and 
other  **order  of  battle**  factors  are  e<^oaUy  important!  manpower,  skill 
and  training  level*  esprit  do  corps,  doctrine,  tactics,  leadership, 
logistics,  intelligence  and  security,  etc.  «\nd  in  addition,  these  factors 
must  be  assessed  against  a  baekdr^  of  environn^ntal  constraints. 
Especially  in  the  cmdeat  of  estimating  intentions  the  reduction  of 
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INTENTION  ESTIMATION;  SHOULD  IT  BE  DONE? 
CAN  IT  BE  DONE?  . 


The  most  difficult  and  most  crucial  element 
In  the  Intelligence  craft  lies  In  estimating  the 
enemy's  Intentions. 

AvlShlalm,  1976 

Intelligence  on  enemy  Intention  Is  never 
clear. 

H.  A.  DeWesrd,  1962 


This  study  assumes  that  estimating  the  Intentions  or  the  probable 
courses  of  action  of  an  enemy  or  a  foreign  nation  Is  an  essential  task  of 
intelligence  and  diplomatic  agencies,  and  that  anticipating  the  actions  of 
adversaries  and  allies  is  a  prerequisite  of  statecraft  and  generalship. 
Although  these  claims  have  been  made  by  intelligence  officers,  policy¬ 
makers,  and  scholars,  there  is  by  no  means  universal  agreement  that 
intelligence  analysts  can  asses  ;  foreign  intentlcns  or  that  they  should 
attempt  to  do  so.  In  this  section  we  examine  opinions  on  how  necessary 
intention  estimation  is  as  an  intelligence  task  (should  it  bo  done?)  and 
how  difficult  a  task  it  is  (can  it  be  done?). 

Intention  Estimation:  Should  it  be  done? 


An  open  society  like  ours  hands  hostile 
governments  virtually  everything  that  exists 
about  our  strategic  forces,  tactical  forces, 
and  intents,  while  we’re  asked  to  play  the 
game  without  corresponding  information 
about  our  enemies.  Good  intelligence  is 
therefore  absolutely  essential. 

George  Bush,  1978 

The  principal  function  of  intelligence  Is  to 
anticipate  major  foreign  developments  and 
changes  in  policies. 

The  Church  Cojnmitteo,  1976 
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Raymond  Gailhoff,  a  U.  S.  Foreign  Service  Officer  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  estimating  Soviet  intentions,  has  written  recently 
(Garthoff,  1978;  24)  of  a  “common  fallacy*'  that  analysts 
should  "never  estimate  intertions,  only  capabilities,"  which  is  prevalent 
especially  among  the  military.  This  view  asserts  that  only  the 
measurement  of  absolute,  and  perhaps  relative,  military  capabilities 
is  an  appropriate  task  for  intelligence  analysis.  Garthoff  sees  this 
view  as  fallacious  because  estimating  future  capabilities  in  practice 
only  occurs  against  a  background  of  implicit  assumptions  of  (1)  hostile 
intentions  and  (2)  intentions  to  maximize  those  future  capabilities. 

Similarly,  Jervis  (1976;  68)  notes  that  decisionmakers  "frequently 
assume  .  .  .  that  the  arms  of  others  [capabilities]  indicate  aggressive 
Intentions  .  .  .  An  increase  in  the  other's  military  forces  ...  is 
taken  to  show  that  the  other  is  not  only  a  potential  threat  but  is  actively 
contemplating  hostile  actions." 

An  implicit  assumption  of  hostility  conceals  the  logic  under¬ 
lying  the  assessment  of  hostility  and  creates  a  second  fallacy  of  "when 
in  doubt,  assume  the  worst,"  and  this  worst-case  reasoning  combines 
with  assumption  (2)  above  to  province  overestimates  of  capabilities 
and  an  emphasis  on  "all-out"  or  maximum  development,  production, 
and  deployment  of  capabilities. 

Underestimates  of  military  capability  can  be  as  misleading  as 
overestimates  it  extrapolated  to  estimate  intentions.  For  example,  the  British 
Navy  underestimated  Germany's  military  buildup  in  the  19J0s  and 
consequently  was  reluctant  to  accept  Germany's  willingness  to  go  to 


war*  The  United  States  underestimated  Japanese  Army  and  Naval  capa> 
bilities  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  ether  hand,  the  British  Air  Staff 
overestimated  Gorman  bombing  capability  against  Britain.  ^ 

The  fallacy  of  **iu8t  the  facts.'*  The  fallacy  of  "never  estimate 
intentions"  can  be  related  to  another  fallacy  which  Garthoff  terms 
"just  give  me  the  facts."  Because  the  measures  of  capabilities  and  the 
military  effectiveness  of  weapons  are  complex,  multidimensional  and 
often  incommensurable,  it  is  possible  to  develop  comparisons  and 


A  fascinating  example  of  the  tenuousness  of  estimates  of  enemy 
intentions  extrapolated  from  estimates  of  enemy  military  capabilities 
is  given  in  McLachlan's  (19b8)  account  of  British  Naval  intelligence 
before  and  during  World  War  II.  In  1936,  when  the  Germans  were  con> 
structlng  their  great  battleship  Bismarck,  the  consensus  of  British 
diplomatic  opinion  was  that  Germany  would  adhere  to  the  Anglo-German 
Naval  Treaty  of  1936,  which  in  effect  limited  German  battleship  siae  to 
35.000  tons.  This  cons  msus  provided  the  basis  for  the  design  of  the 
British  battleship  King  George  V.  The  dimensions  of  the  Bismarck 
and  Tirpltz  as  release^'Uy  the  Germans  indicated  that  if  these  ships 
did  in  fact'displace  only  35,000  tons  as  the  Germans  claimed,  they  were 
of  much  shallower  draft  than  the  British  ship.  Although  the  lower  ton¬ 
nage  was  doubted  by  Naval  Intelligence  nontechnical  officers,  intelligence 
opinion  was  divided.  From  the  Inferred  characteristics  (shallow  draft 
and  35,000  tons)  the  British  Naval  Plans  Division  concluded  "The  present 
design  oi  German  capital  ships  appears  to  show  that  Germany  Is  looking 
towards  the  Baltic  with  its  shallow  approaches  more  than  in  the  past" 

(iquoted  by  Mel^achlan,  1968:  136),  that  is,  the  German  ships  were  aimed 
more  at  Kussia  than  at  Britain.  In  fact,  Bismarck  and  Tirnita  were  de¬ 
signed  to  be  roughly  45,000  tons,  and  the  Germans  released  false  figures 
to  the  British,  depending  on  British  belief  in  the  readiness  of  the  Germans 
to  honor  the  1936  agreement.  The  Germans  read  their  opponent  well;  the 
British  Director  of  Plans  at  the  time  wrote,  "our  principal  safeguard 
against  such  an  infraction  of  treaty  obligations  lies  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  signatories"  (p.  137  in  McLachlan).  Not  only  had  Germany  deceived 
Britain  as  to  her  capabilities,  she  had  the  additional,  unintended  benefit 
of  an  erroneous  British  estimate  of  Germany’s  naval  intentions.  Similar 
underestimates  based  on  similar  German  deceptions  regarding  subn^arines, 
cruisers,  and  battlecruisers  also  occurred  prior  to  World  War  H  and  may 
also  have  misled  British  estimates  of  Germany's  willingness  to  engage 
British  naval  power  with  what  the  British  took  to  be  a  far  less  capable 
navy  than  Gern^any  in  fact  possessed. 

Similarly,  U.S.  underestimates  of  the  range  and  performanee 
of  the  Japanese  Zero  and  the  estimate  that  shallow  water  torpedo  attacks 
were  infeasible  probably  contributed  tu  the  Japanese  surprise  in  attack¬ 
ing  Pearl  Harbor  (Wohlstetter.  1962:  394). 

Fear  of  the  Luffwaffe's  strategic  bombing  capability,  overestiimted  by 
the  Air  !>taff*  inflated  British  Cabinet  estiiiraies  of  Germany's  willingness  to  go 
to  war  over  the  Chechoslovakia  crisis  and  contributed  to  Chamberlain's  motiva¬ 
tion  to  capitulate  to  Hitler,  according  to  some  historians  (see  Bracken,  1977). 
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arguments  about  trends  in  which  the  "facts"  support  virtually  any  con¬ 
clusion.  If  the  "facts"  developed  arc  premised  on  a  form  of  worst-ease 
assumption  (what  Garthoff  terms  the  fallacy  of  "When  in  doubt,  assume 
the  worst"),  they  will  support  a  foregone  conclusion  rather  than  provide 
now,  independent  evidence  regarding  the  adversary.  The  weapons 
"selection  and  comparison"  process,  as  Garthoff  terms  it,  tends  to 
stress  present  or  future  inventories,  rather  than  capabilities  to  achieve 
objectives.  This  process  is  fallacious  becauso  the  intelligence  consumer 
leaves  the  selection  of  "facts,"  the  definition  of  concepts  and  categories, 
and  the  Interpretation  of  data  to  an  Implicit  rather  than  to  an  open  process 
or  else  the  decisionmaker  is  merely  swamped  with  "facts.  Conse¬ 
quently  facts  can  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  selected  to  fit  a  thesis 
and  then  used  to  impute  intentions. 

The  "just  the  facts"  fallacy  hinges  on  what  Betts  (1978)  terms  the 
"ambivalence  of  judgment,"  she  fact  that  in  intelligence  there  is  usually 
some  evidence  to  support  any  prediction,  and  on  the  "ambiguity  of 
evidence. "  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  high  volume  of  raw  data,  analysis, 
and  estinrates  from  which  to  construct  a  variety  of  judgments.  ^  Setts 

- 5— - 

The  most  famous  case  of  the  ’  just  the  facts"  fallacy  was 
Winston  Churchill  who,  when  he  first  beeam«  Prime  Minister,  Instructed 
"I  do  not  wish  such  reports  as  are  receive  1  to  be  sifted  and  digested  by 
the  various  intelligence  authorities."  and  ordered  that  he  was  to  be 
"shown  everything,  **  whenever  possible  in  the  original  docum  'ntation,  so 
that  he  might  draw  his  own  conclusions  (Churchill*  The  gee  and  World 
War,  Vol.  J,  p.  M9.  quoted  in  Me  Lachlan,  I9b^:  IS9). 

w‘ell-known  consequence  of  these  two  aspects  of  the  fallacy 
occurred  in  the  early  I9b0s  when  President  Kennedy  sent  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  a-A  a  general  to  assess  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  The 
general  returned  with  so  highly  encouraging  a  report,  and  the  dlplonrat 
with  such  deeply  pessimistic  views  that  the  President  asked  "were  you 
two  gentlemen  in  the  same  country?"  (Halperin,  1974:  171). 
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asserts  that  "ambiguity  is  exploited  by  wishfulness"  and  the  greater  the 
ambiguity,  the  greater  the  impact  of  preconceptions. 

Competing  facts.  Two  examples  demonstrate  the  problems  of 
the  "just  the  facts"  fallacy.  Garthoff  (1978)  notes  that  between  1965  and 
1975  the  Soviet  Union  built  205  "major  combat  ships"  (defined  as  ships 
over  1,000  tons)  to  165  for  the  United  States,  according  to  Pentagon 
figures.  If  "major  combat  ships"  are  defined  as  ships  over  3,  000  tons 
(thus  not  counting  those  smaller  ships  more  suitable  for  the  coastal 
defense  missions  which  are  vital  for  the  Soviets  but  less  so  for  the 
United  States)  the  conclusion  is  reversed,  the  United  States  has  built 
more  "major"  ships.  A  recent  study  for  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Corporation  (DNA,  1978)  which  found  the  Soviet  Union 
exceeding  the  United  States  on  all  but  eleven  of  forty-four  measures  of 
strategic  nuclear  capability,  was  attacked  by  Congressman  Robert  Carr 
(Aviation  Week,  1979)  as  misleading,  since  the  set  of  measures  chosen 
tended  to  favor  the  Soviets  while  measures  favoring  the  United  States 
were  excluded.^  Betts  also  has  noted  "the  problem  of  innumerable  and 
endlessly  refined  indices  of  strategic  balance,  and  the  dependence  of 
assessments  of  capabilities  on  complex  and  variable  assumptions  about 
the  doctrine,  scenarios,  and  intentions  that  would  govern  their  use" 
(1978:  69-70).  Baldwin  (1976:  19)  suggests  that  this  problem  permeates 
the  Washington  intelligence  establishment:  .  .  in  the  past  decade,  the 

CIA  and  the  DIA  have  offered  policy-makers  two  alternative  --  and  un¬ 
fortunately  competing  --  sets  of  facts,  or  derivations  from  those  facts." 

A  recent  Mathtech  survey  (1978)  of  strategic  measures  found 
they  cluster  into  two  groups  representing  countervalue  capability  (use¬ 
ful  against  area  targets)  and  counterforce  capability  (useful  against  point 
targets),  and  l):at  the  Soviets  have  tended  to  lead  in  the  former  w)iile  the 
United  States  leads  in  the  latter. 
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A  further  difficulty  with  basing  estimates  of  intentions  explicitly 
or  implicitly  on  estimates  of  just  enemy  capabilities  is  that  assessing 
new  or  improved  enemy  capabilities  is  no  simple  matter.  One's  own 
technical  experts  will  have  great  difficulty  perceiving  in  a  flow  of  in¬ 
complete  intelligence  novel  concepts  or  ideas  which  they  have  not 
themselves  already  considered,  or  solutions  to  problems  which  they 
have  not  yet  solved.  Such  underestimation  frequently  occurred  before 
and  during  World  War  II  (Wohlstetter,  1962;  McLachlan,  1968;  Jones, 
1978).  The  consequence  of  the  opposite,  worst  case,  bias,  that  is, 
crediting  the  enemy  with  more  capability  than  he  really  possesses,  has 
been  to  produce  the  various  missile,  bomber,  etc.,  "gaps"  with  resultant 
overreactions  (Bottome,  1971;  Dick,  1972;  Gray,  1972;  Licklider,  1970), 
Responsibility  for  intention  estimates.  Is  there  a  wide-spread 
tendency  among  intelligence  analysts  (especially  in  the  military)  to 
"never  estimate  intentions-,  "  as  Garthoff  suggests?  Historically,  both 
British  and  American  military  staff  officers  entered  World  War  II 
having  been  trained  that  the  staff  officer  should  set  down  and  examine 
all  courses  of  action  open  to  an  enemy  but  that  none  should  be  selected 
as  more  likely  than  the  rest  since  such  a  choice  would  give  a  wishful 
slant  to  assessments  of  courses  taken  by  one's  own  forces  (McLachlan, 
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1968.;  252-3).  Gradually,  the  practice  of  estimating  the  enemy's  most 
probable  course  of  action  came  Into  px'actice,  but  as  late  as  1944 
American  Staff  officers  in  Elsenhower's  headquarters  still  observed 
the  principle  of  not  selecting  the  enemy  course  of  action  that  Intelligence 
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Whaley  (1973:  241)  quotes  the  elder  Von  Moltke  as  saying  "I  have 
noticed  that  there  are  always  throe  courses  open  to  the  enemy,  and  tlxat 
ho  usually  takes  the  fourth.  *' 


showed  to  be  most  likely.  British  officers  had  cast  off  this  reticence 
in  1941  (McLachlan:  409).  Wohlstettor  (1962)  observes  that  the  U.  S. 
Director  of  War  Plans  in  1940  refused  to  lot  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence  (ONI)  have  any  hand  in  estimating  enemy  intentions, 
although  the  head  of  ONI  argued  that  his  job  should  include  "interpreting 
possible  enemy  intentions"  (pp.  317-19). 

More  recently,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  to  Study  Government 
Operations  with  Respect  to  Intelligence  Activities  (the  Church  Committer) 
notes  that  the  Intelligence  community  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  "confronted 
with  the  challenge  to  exploit  the  new  sources  of  intelligence  [technical, 
especially  satellite  intelligence]  .  .  .  turned  away  from  the  more 
speculative  task  of  understanding  Soviet  purposes  and  intentions,  even 
though  insight  into  these  questions  was  central  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  technical  information  being  acquired  in  such  quantity"  (Fain,  et^. , 
1977,  p.  21).  The  Committee  pointed  out  that  analysts  could  furnish 
fairly  complete  and  reliable  reports  on  tangibles,  such  as  military 
inventories,  but  are  "not  as  good"  at  assessing  motives  or  intentions: 

"In  particular,  some  policymakers  feel  that  intelligence  analysts  have 
not  been  especially  helpful  ...  on  the  more  subtle  questions  of  political, 
econoiv.ic,  and  military  intentions  of  foreign  groups  and  leaders"  (Fain, 
etal. ,  1977;  ?^0,  see  also  Hilsman,  1956:  46-51). 

John  Huirengu,  former  ehairntan  of  the  CIA's  Board  of  National 

Estimates,  made  the  same  point  more  strongly: 

There  is  a  natural  thrust  if'-  military  intelligence 
to  maxlmiae  threats  and  to  oversimplify  the 
intentions  of  potential  adversaries.  It  is  also 
quite  naturally  true  tluft  military  professionals 
tend  to  see  military  power  as  the  prim^  determin¬ 
ant  of  the  behavior  of  states  and  of  the  movement 
of  eveiUs  in  international  politics.*  (Fain,  et  al. , 

1977:  45) 
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General  Daniel  Graham,  who  spent  t6  years  in  various  military 
and  civilian  inlellif^unce  posts  includtnt*  cluty  as  head  of  the  U.S.  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  wrote  (1976a:  10)  tltat  the  "essential  intelligenco 
needs"  of  military  pdliryinakers  ar::  "strength,  capability,  and  disposi* 
tion"  of  the  enemy.  He  writes  that  in  the  19S0s  and  60s,  the  prime 
national  intelligenco  question  was  "What  are  the  military  capabilities 
and  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union?"  but  that  this  question  has  "become 
calculable  today  with  considerable  precision"  and  today's  questions  i  n¬ 
volve  more  complex  political  and  economic  relationships  among  various 
states  and  regions,  Elsewhere  Graiu^m  (i976b:  65-66)  wrote  tliat 
"estimating  the  military  capabilities  of  a  potential  enemy  is  to  military 
intelligence  men  a  much  more  critical  function  than  it  i-  for  his  (sic) 
civilian  colleague"  and  that  "the  military  intelligence  officer  when  in 
doubt  --  that  when  evidence  is  ambiguous  --  teiwis  to  choose  from 
the  more  prudent,  mare  pessimistic,  range  of  aiulytlcal  results." 

These  opinions  of  outsiders  (the  Church  Cormnittee)  and  insiders 
(Huinenga  and  General  Graham)  seem  to  reflect  a  tendency  to  estiimte 
military  eapabUltles  more  often,  more  readily,  and  with  more  success 
than  to  estlntate  intentions.  Furthermore,  Gralsam  clearly  sees  the 
"when  in  doubt,  assume  the  wors-t"  policy  to  be  a  prudent,  "professional 
but  honest"  bias  rather  than  the  esti««tion  fallacy  Garthoff  labels  it. 

Military  doctrine.  Unofficial  and  official  military  doctrine  at 
least  until  recently  tends  to  support  Garthoff's  asseri.on  that  military 
intelligence  analysts  tend  to  estintate  only  capabilities,  i.e..  the  pre- 
World  War  U  staff  principles  are  still  acknowledged.^  "Fhe  unofficial 
history  of  U.S  Army  Intelligence  (Po*  .e  and  Wilson#  19? f:  9?)  reiterates 

^£.g..  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  Sd-5  "Combat  Intelligence."  l9Sls 
"Commanders  must  be  certain  that  they  base  their  actions*  dispositions# 
and  plans  upon  estincates  of  enemy  capabiUties  rather  Utan  upon  estimates 
of  enemy  iiUentions." 


a  dictum  well  known  to  officers  that  military  intelligence  analysts 
should  "evaluate  the  enemy’s  capabilities  and  avoid  guessing  as  to  his 
iiitentions.  "  The  recent  official  Army  manual  on  combat  intelligence 
(Department  of  the  Army,  1973)  describes  the  duties  and  methods  of  the 
combat  intelligence  officer  without  using  the  term  "intention. "  Instead 
it  prescribes  (pp.  6>9)  that  "The  primary  purpose  of  the  intelligence 
estimate  is  to  determine  the  courses  of  action  open  to  the  enemy  .  .  . 
and,  if  possible,  the  probable  order  of  their  adoption. "  That  is,  the 
military  analyst  avoids  predicting  or  forecasting  a  particular  intent  or 
objective,  and  instead  describes  every  "likely"  action  available  to  the 
enemy  and,  "if  possible, "  attempts  to  determine  which  are  most  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  enemy's  situation  and  capabilities.  To  assess  such  probable 
courses  the  analyst  is  instructed  to  depend  on  the  estimation  of  capabili¬ 
ties,  i.e. ,  what  Carthoff  termed  "just  the  facts." 

However,  U.  S.  military  doctrine  on  the  estimation  of  intentions 
is  shifting.  For  example,  the  most  recent  field  tmnuai  on  Army 
operations  (Field  Manual  100-5,  1976)  emphi  jises  that  enemy 
intentions  must  always  be  considered  along  with  capabilities  and  probable 
actions.  The  manual  instructs  that  "comn^nders  must  think  of  the 
cnemr  in  terms  of  the  enemy's  tactics  am)  doctrine,  and  seek  to  detect 
indicators  of  his  intentions  as  well  as  his  capabilities,"  Furthermore, 
the  manual  explicitly  acknowledges  that  the  military  connnamier  will 
have  to  base  his  estimate  on  ambiguous  data  and  that  risks  are  inherent 
in  decisions  based  on  such  estimates. 

If  there  has  been  on  the  one  hand  the  tradition  that  the  enemy's 
intentions  cannot  be  known,  that  enemy  capabilities  will  indicate  the 
gamut  of  his  possible  actions,  which  argues  that  intention  estimation 
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should  not  t»c  donu,  thctru  is  also  on  thf?  uthot*  hatut  the  mor«  recent 
syndrome  (also  largely  military)  which  implies  that  e»:pticit  intention 
estiniation  should  not  be  done,  tliat  it  is  at  best  unnecessary  and  at 
worst  misleading,  because  the  enemy  himself  will  unv/itcingly  signal  us 
hi*  intentions.  This  psycliology  lias  been  termed  "The  Ultra  Syndrome." 

Intention  Estiniation  and  The  Ultra  .Syndrome 

You  always  assume  tha£  the  military  and 
intelligence  people  have  -^ome  secret  skill 
not  available  to  ordlnavv  mortals. 

John  F.  Kennedy 

Wp  often  give  our  enemies  the  means  of  our 
own  desti‘Us.tioA. 

Aesop 

Although  the  history  of  codes  and  ciphers  Is  ancient,  and  their 
interception  and  solution  nearly  as  old,  the  scope  of  signals  Intelligence 
and  cryptanalysis  and  their  impact  on  modern  warfare  have  been  publicly 
related  only  recently.  The  invention  of  wireless  communication  and 
its  widespread  adaption  by  military  forces  and  governments  brought  no4 
just  the  ability  to  operate  and  eonamunicate  rapidly  and  at  great  distance, 
but  also  the  opportunity  for  enemies  to  Intercept  and  deciplier  one's 
private  messages.  (Oavid  {\ahn's  (1%S)  massl\‘e  compendiu«\  is  the 
best  extant  public  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of  codebreakltag. ) 

The  first  widespread  use  of  enemy  signals  for  the  purposes  of 
ascertaining  emmy  intentions  coincided  with  the  first  widespread  use 
of  radio  in  warfare.  The  intercept  and  analysis  of  German  signals  by 
British  Naval  InteUigonce  in  World  War  I  has  been  told  in  some  detail 
(Ewing,  I'JS'I;  James,  Perhaps  the  central  cryptological  event 

in  this  war  was  the  intercept  and  decipherment  by  UrUish  Naval 
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Intelligence  of  the  lelcgram  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister  to  Mexico, 
inviting  that  country  and  Japan  to  join  Germany  in  attacking  the  United 
States.  Tuchman  (1958)  examines  the  impact  tlie  release  by  the  British 
of  this  intelligence  to  Woodrow  Wilson’s  government  had  upon  America's 
decision  to  enter  the  war. 

Reading  the  enemy's  mind.  It  was  not  until  World  War  11  iiow- 
ever  that  radio  communication  became  so  ubiquitous  in  diplomacy  and 
warfare  that  it  offered  the  potential  of  serving  as  direct  ac  cess  to  the 
enemy's  thoughts  and  plans.  Recent  accounts  of  the  solution  of  the 
German  Enigma  Ciphers  in  Europe  (Lewin.  1978;  Montagu.  1978: 
Winterbotham,  1974)  and  of  the  decryption  of  the  Japanese  Purple  Cipher 
System  (e.g.,  Clark.  1977;  Kahn,  1968)  make  clear  that  these  triumphs 
of  codebreaking  and  security  did  indeed  produce  an  unprecedented  (and 
perhaps  ut^ique)  access  to  enem)  plans,  eslitnates.  and  intentions. 

R.  V.  Jones,  Scientific  Advisor  to  the  RAF  during  the  war,  writes 
(1978:  550):  "the  confidence  with  which  Enigma  decodes  could  be  used 
in  constructing  or  testing  theories  of  enemy  intentions  was  outstanding 
among  all  the  sourc.;s  available  to  us." 

These  accounts  raise  the  issue  of  what  Lewin  (1978:  12X)  terms 

the  Ultra  Syndrome  (Ultra  was  the  British  and  later  American  code- 

name  given  to  Enigma -based  intelligence  reports):  "The 

assumption  that  because  the  intercepts  ...  so  authentic  and  so 

eloquent,  told  so  much  they  must  tell  everything."  McLachlan  (1968: 

28)  made  the  same  observation: 

Experience  on  bath  sides  in  two  wars  and  in 
peacetime  has  shmvn  that  an  intelligence 
organisation  which  lived  on  cryptographical 
expectations  alone  became  ripoiled.  It  lost 
the  skit)  and  applicatinn  that  make  the  foUetit 
use  of  other  sources  .  .  . 
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Th«rt’  ar«  pcrhapM  two  maiit  ri?a$ions  that  the  Ultra  symiromc  oecur# 

(that  it  hast  occurred  is  well  documented  in  the  public  record  of  such 
intellifjcnce  failures  im  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Arnhem  offensive,  the 
Ardetmes  Offensive,  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  the  North  Vietnamese 
offensive  of  PITS,  attd  others;  see  sources  noted  above  atul  Strong 
1948;  Wohlstelter,  1962;  ftyan,  1974;  Snepp,  1977).’  First,  sh 
intelligence  to  be  at  all  effective  must  be  held  very  closely:  only  ;  r 
most  necessary  figures  can  be  allowed  to  know  of  Us  existence  and 
ojtly  one's  most  highly  trusted  allies  can  be  informed  lest  the  enemy 
learn  of  this  mortal  breach  of  his  security  and  close  it.  The  facts  that 
the  Uitra  secret  was  well  Kept  for  over  50  years,  ami  that  the  U. S.  Army 
did  nt«t  circulate  information  an  signals  intelligence  for  Its  common 
soldier  mitil  1976  (TC  50-20,  1976)  betoken  the  secrecy  which  surrounds 
these  .nethods.  Second,  the  yield  from  these  tnethods  has  been  extremely 
good;  for  example,  in  the  North  African  campaign  Montgomery  knew  of 
Hitler’s  irstructions  before  H©«m\el  did  (Winterbutham,  1974:  JUewln, 
197S).  The  net  effect  ol  these  two  factors  is  that  those  privy  to  this 


For  esamnle.  Snepp  (197?!  179)  writes  of  the  197^  Forth  Vietnamese 
offensive  from  his  perspective  as  a  ClA  analyst  in  Saigon;  ’’The  recent  re¬ 
port  from  [a  North  Vietnaineael  delector  polntfed}  to  the  shift  of  the  320th 
NVA  Division  ...  to  Ban  Me  Thttot  [where  the  NVA  offensive  was  to  be¬ 
gin]  ...  I  finally  disniissed  it  as  false.  prineipeUy  hccaosc  of  the  recur¬ 
ring  radio  intercepts  that  seemed  to  place  the  32«3th  in  its  norntal  operating 
area.  .  .  flnlortunately,  all  of  us  In  the  analytic  business  in  ^igoa  had 
come  to  rely  excessively  on  such  electronically  obtained  tntelUgence,  in 
lien  of  huittan- source  data.  In  fast -moving  crisis  situationa. '*  Similarly, 
Fiseshow-er  fired  his  iatelUgeace  officer.  Mochler-Ferryntan.  far  over- 
relying  on  Ultra  and  underestimat ing  Bontmel’s  intention  to  attach  in  the 
Kasserittc  Haas,  giseahower’s  aide.  Butcher,  wrotet  “Ike  insists  we 
need  a  who  is  never  satisfied  wtth  his  information,  who  praeures 
it  with  sptes,  reconnaissanee*  and  any  means  available’*  (Lewdn,  19?^; 
273-41. 


special  source  of  information  seemingly  posses  a  magical  insight  into 
the  enemy  mind,  and  the  successes  this  knowledge  produces  lead  to  the 
atrophy  in  other  analytic  skills  noted  above  by  McLachlan. 

Secrecy  and  accuracy  also  limit  challenges;  such  special  sources 
come  to  have  a  cachet  of  omniscience  because  they  are  never  identified 
to  those  without  access,  and  so  cannot  be  directly  criticized.  Perhaps 
the  most  severe  problem  engendered  is  that  top  policymakers  are  almost 
always  given  total  or  near-total  access  to  these  sources  while  only  a 
handful  of  intelligence  officers  are  included  on  the  restriction  lists  and 
none  are  included  on  them  all.  Daniel  Ellsberg  related  to  a  joint  Senate 
Hearing his  comments  to  Henry  Kissinger  in  1968  when  the  latter  was 
about  to  become  President-elect  Nixon's  national  security  advisor 
(Testimony  reprinted  in  Fain,  et^. ,  1977:  501-514)  which  eloquently 
detSkils  this  problem; 

You  have  written  articles  and  rubbed  shoulders 
for  a  decade  with  people  who  had  these  clearances 
and  access  to  information  that  you  didn' t  know 
existed,  and  you  will  feel  like  a  fool  because 
you  didn't  know  it.  You  will  feel  like  a  fool  for 
having  written  all  that  without  having  this  special 
information  on  which  to  judge.  You  v/ill  realize 
that  the  people  that  you  talked  to  had  it  and  you 
didn't. 

But  that  feeling  will  only  last  for  a  week  or  two, 
because  after  a  week  or  so  of  having  four- star 
generals,  or  at  that  time  one- star  generals  .  .  , 
bring  you  in  special  brief  cases,  special  pouches, 
books  that  are  available  only  to  you  and  your  boss 
and  a  few  other  people  .  .  . ,  and  certainly  not 
to  members  of  the  public,  you  will  forget  that  you 
were  once  a  fool  and  remember  only  that  every¬ 
one  else  is  a  fool  who  does  not  have  this  information. 

Moreover,  in  signing  agreements  to  have  this 
information,  you  will  come  to  understand  that  the 
only  way  of  keeping  secrets  this  well  is  to  lie  .  .  . 
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You  have  the  information,  they  don’t;  they  don't 
even  have  the  'wisdom  to  know  what  they  don't 
know;  therefore  they  have  no  li;gLtin>ate  role. 

You  will  become  unable  to  learn  from  anyone 
who  does  not  have  these  clearances. 

The  policymaker  who  comes  to  rely  on  these  little-known  secret 
sources  of  seeming  perfect  accuracy  regarding  the  enemy's  plans  will 
see  little  need  for  further  estimation  of  the  enemy's  intentions,  and 
will  see  little  point  in  questioning  the  assumptions  which  these  sources 

g 

foster  and  sustain. 

Intention  Estimation;  Can  it  be  done? 

In  a  world  of  perfect  information,  there 
would  be  no  uncertainties  about  present  and 
future  intentions  .  .  .  information,  however 
is  bound  to  be  imperfect  .  .  .  the  intelligence 
community  can  at  best  reduce  the  uncer'^ainties 
and  construct  plausible  hypotheses. 

James  Schlesinger,  1971 

t 

Unless  something  is  totally  conclusive,  you 
must  make  an  inconclusive  report. 

Ray  Cline,  1975 

If  a  man  could  say  nothing  against  a  character 
but  what  he  can  prove,  history  could  not  be 
written. 

Samuel  Johnson 

There  are  several  examples  in  history  of  successful  efforts  by 
intelligence  to  "read"  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  in  war  or  an  adversary 
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The  Ultra  Syndrome  infrequently  cuts  the  other  way,  i.e.  ,  those 
in  the  know'  may  be  pilloried  because  their  defense  rests  on  secrets  they 
arc  unable  to  reveal.  British  Air  Chief  Marshall  Sir  Hugh  Dowding, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  RAF  Fighter  Command,  was. sacked  and  Air  Vice- 
Marshall  Keith  Park,  Commander  of  Fighter  Command  11  Group  (which 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  Battle  of  Britain),  was  transferred  to  a  training  job 
as  a  result  of  a"deplorable"  Air  Staff  meeting  after  the  battle  at  which 
Park's  rival,  Leigh-Mallory,  and  one  of  Leigh-Mallory' s  squadron  leaders 
challenged  Dowding's  and  Park's  tactics.  Dowding's  conduct  was  based  on 
his  knowledge  of  Luftwaffe  plans  obtained  via  Ultra,  but  he  did  not  reveal 
this  basis  for  his  highly  effective  tactics  because  present  among  his 
attackers  were  several  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Ultra  secret.  (See  Lewin, 
1978;  and  Sir  John  Slessor's  introduction  to  Winterbotham,  1974). 
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in  peace  but  there  are  many  more  examples  of  failures  of  intelligence, 
which  were  basically  faulty  estimates  of  intentions.  This  section  lists 
some  well-known  intelligence  successes  and  failures  in  order  to  draw 
some  general  observations  about  strategic  surprise  and  strategic 
success. 

Successes  and  failures.  Even  a  brief  listing  of  the  best  known 
instances  of  intelligence  successes  and  failures  (Table  3.  1)  reveals 
several  useful  observations.  In  the  table  each  event  is  evaluated  from 
the  viev^'points  of  the  defender  and  the  attacker.  Those  surprise  events 
which  the  defending  country's  leaders  failed  to  anticipate  are  judged  to 
be  intelligence  failures.  When  the  surprise  event  was  anticipated  the 
event  is  judged  as  an  intelligence  success.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
attacker  each  event  is  judged  to  be  a  strategic  success  if  it  subsequently 
led  to  the  long-term  outcomes  desired  by  the  attacker.  If  the  surprise  event  is 
followed  by  strategic  disaster  for  the  attacker  the  event  is  judged  to  be 
a  failure.  Thus  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  was  an  intelligence  failure 
because  U.  S.  leaders  failed  to  anticipate  it,  but  the  event  was  also  a 
strategic  failure  because  it  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  U.  S.  belligerence 
and  military  efforts  and  led  to  Japan's  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chinese  intervention  in  Korea  surprised  the  U.  N.  command  but  was 
also  a  strategic  success  in  that  it  prevented  the  collapse  of  the  North 
Korean  regime  and  ultimately  restored  the  two  Koreas'  ante  bellum 
boundaries. 

Trumpeting  of  failures.  This  summary  of  surprise  events 
Indicates  first  that  intelligence  failures  (13/16)  are  certainly  better 
Icnown  than  Intelligence  successes  (3/l6).  Several  factors  will  tend  to 
make  this  true  regardless  of  the  efficiency  of  intelligence  systems. 
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Table  3.  1.  Some  Well-known  Examples  of  Strategic  Surprise 


Event _ 

1939  Germany  Attacks  Poland 

1940  Germany  Attacks  Norway 

1941  Japanese  Attack  Pearl  Harbor 

1941  German  Attack  on  Russia 

1942  Japanese  Attack  on  Midway 

1944  German  Ardennes  Offensive 

1950  North  Korean  Attack  on  South 
Korea 

1950  Chinese  Intervention  in  Korea 

1956  Franco-British-Israeli 
Attack  on  Egypt 

1961  Bay  oi  Pigs  Invasion 

1962  B.ussian  Installation  of  Missiles 
in  Cuba 

1967  Egyptian-Syrian  ii.ttack  on  Israel 

1968  Vietnamese  Tet  Offensive 
1970  U.S.  Intervention  in  Cambodia 
1973  Egyptian-Syrian  Attack  on  Israel 
1975  North  Vietnamese  Offensive 


Defender' s 
Intelligence 
$  F 


Attacker's  . 
Strategy 
S  F 


Defender's  Intelligence 


Success 

Failure 


Attacker's  Strategy 
Success  Failure 
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(1)  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  conceal  the  consequences  of  a  major 
intelligence  failure  —  the  results  are  too  disastrous.  Furthermore, 
responsibility  for  intelligence  failures  usually  is  readily  ascertained; 
faulty  estimates  and  predictions  persist  after  the  disaster  and  point 
fingers  of  blame.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  have  termed  intelligence 
success  events  might  exclude  many  more  such  events  that  have  never 
been  identified  publicly.  That  is,  one  cannot  identify  the  surprise 
attack  that  was  canceled  as  easily  as  one  notices  the  surprise  attack 
that  succeeds.  Attackers  will  bide  their  time,  change  their  plans,  or 
cancel  their  operations  if  they  learn  that  the  defender's  intelligence  has 
uncovered  their  surprise  plans.  Ironically,  intelligence  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  accused  of  having  issued  a  false  alarm,  since  nothing 
happened,  rather  than  the  alarm  that  forestalled  the  attack:  the  "great 
paradox"  noted  by  Shlaim  (1976)  that  intelligence's  "greatest  successes 
may  be  Indistinguishable  from  failures."  (2)  The  defender  whose 
intelligence  has  successfully  warned  of  a  surprise  attack  may  wish  to 
keep  the  details  of  this  success  confidential  since  similar  techniques 
if  kept  secret  will  probably  have  future  applications.  The  defender,  as 
well  as  the  attacker,  may  wish  to  foster  the  myth  (or  cover  story)  that 
the  attack  failed  or  was  postponed  for  any  of  a  variety  of  innocuous 
reasons  other  than  the  defender's  intelligence  skills.  There  is  thus  a 
strong  motive  to  keep  successful  intelligence  secret.  O)  Over  the  long 
run,  successful  intelligence  will  reduce  the  probabilities  of  war  and 
conflict  by  providing  the  state  with  accurate  appraisals  of  the  future 

John  F.  Kennedy  noted  of  his  intelligence  chief  "your  triumphs  arc 
unheralded,  your  failures  trumpeted.  "  (Quoted  in  Colhy,  1978:456.)  Chan 
(1979:  173)  writes:  "wo  should  refrain  from  overemphasising  the  ubiquity  of 
strategic  surprise,  since  the  universe  of  successful  warnings  is  largely  un¬ 
known. "  Infrequently,  the  record  of  a  nation's  successes  and  failures  in 
estimating  foreign  intentions  becomes  public;  such  is  the  ease  in  the  instance 
of  Navii  Germany.  Kahn  (1978;  60-69)  concludes  that  the  Nasi  intelligence 
agencies  were  wrong  more  often  than  rig):t  in  their  estimates  of  foreign 
intentions. 
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ami  aclion-s  of  otlusr  nlaloK  «o  that  thn  stall;'. s  policy  ♦  an  effectively 
influence  the  others  and  the  state  can  arran;<e  mutually  .satisfying  accom¬ 
modations  and  compromises.  This  subtle  and  quiet  role  of  intclligonco 
as  the  liandmalden  of  effective  foreign  policy  v/tll  tend  to  go  unnoticed, 
whereas  (he  failure  of  Intelligence  to  accurately  estimate  the  objectives 
of  other  states  or  their  willingness  to  take  risks  load.^  to  those  conflicts 
and  subsequent  surprise  events  which  make  intelligence  failures  so 
conspicuous. 

The  prevalence  of  strategic  failures.  A  second  observation  to 
be  ntadc  of  Table  3.  I  i./  that,  despite  the  preponderance  of  intelligence 
failure  over  intelligence  success  (l.e. ,  despite  the  attainment  of 
.surprise)  strategic  failures  (ll/lA)  are  more  common  than  strategic 
succea.ses  (S/l6),  Intelligence  failure  is  perltaps  a  necessary  but 
certainly  not  a  sufficient  condition  lor  strategic ‘success.  In  the  analysis 
of  intelUgence  failures  below,  it  is  argued  .hat  intelligence  failure  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  strategic  failure  because  the  most  surprising 
plans  are  those  which  are  assessed  as  likely  to  fail  and,  in  fact,  such 
plans  do  surprise  because  they  will  eventually  fall. 

Th^  tenuous  of  aurnrjse.  A  third  observation  is  that 

iutelligenee  surprise  tend;*  to  be  followed  by  strategic  failure  (of  13 
cases  of  intelligence  failure,  or  strategic  surprise.  S  are  followed  by 
strategic  failure  while  5  are  followed  by  strategic  succe.‘->s>.  IntelUgenee 
success  n^y  be  sufficient  to  cause  strategic  failure,  but  it  is  not 
necessary.  Of  U  siratugte  failures,  S  were  preceded  by  i^dell  ^  ence 
failures  and  3  were  preceded  by  intelligence  sttcssss.  This  suggests 
there  may  be  three  “types'*  of  strategic  action:  (1)  those  that  will  fail 
even  if  launched  in  surprise,  those  that  will  fall  unless  they  are  launched 


in  sarprise^  and  (3)  those  that  cannot  fail,  surprise  or  not.  ^  From 
the  defender's  point  of  view  the  first  type  of  event  will  be  the  most 
difficult  to  foresee  (because  it  is  so  risky),  while  the  third  type  will  be 
the  easiest  (because  it  has  no  risks).  That  is,  in  the  first  and  third  types 
intelligence  failure  (surprise)  is  neither  necessary  or  sufficient  for 
strategic  success,  whereas  in  the  second  type  intelligence  failure  is 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  for  strategic  success.  In  the  first  type  the 
intelligence  analyst  is  unlikely  to  anticipate  such  seemingly  "Irrational" 
and  risky  action  (although  he/she  can  and  should  attempt  to  "expect  the 
unexpected").  In  the  third  type  the  intelligence  analyst's  estimate  may 
be  unnecessary  since  the  enemy's  course  may  be  obvious,  and,  at  any 
rate,  the  provision  of  warning  would  have  no  impact  on  the  outcome.  It 
is  in  actions  of  the  second  type  thaC  intelligence  can  play  a  regular  and 


‘  Logically  there  is  a  fourth  "type"  of  strategic  action:  those 
that  succeed  only  when  intelligence  succeeds  in  eliminating  their 
surprise  and  which  fail  if  surprise  is  achieved.  Such  "nonsurprise 
attacks  '  seem  improbable-  at  first  glance  because  they  may  not  occur 
in  situations  of  hostility  between  states.  Such  a  typo  may  take  place 
in  the  context  of  efforts  to  better  relations,  such  as  negotiations.  For 
example,  the  state  which  makes  a  radically  new  and  unexpected  pro¬ 
posal  (i.  e. ,  achieves  surprise)  may  fail  to  have  the  proposal  accepted 
whereas  ^  gradual  unfolding  of  the  proposal  preceded  by  prolonged 
preparation  (such  that  the  proposal  would  be  amply  telegraphed  to  the 
ether  state)  might  succeed.  Israeli  intelligence  analysts,  just  before 
Sadat's  peace  initiative  in  1977,  were  reportedly  preoccupied  with  how 
they  could  determine  friendly  Arab  intentions.  Sadat  nevertheless 
surprised  Israeli  intelligence  again  (Hare ven,  1978;  Iti.  fn.  7).  However, 
failures  to  estimate  friendly  intentions  are  less  critical  (although  they 
may  still  be  costly)  than  are  failures  to  estimate  hostile  intentions;  con¬ 
sequently  this  fourth  type  of  strategic  action  will  receive  no  further  discussion, 

Furthermore,  it  is  worth  noting  that  cryptographic  knowledge 
of  the  enemy's  intentions  does  not  automatically  eliminate  intelligence 
failure,  as  the  Pearl  Harbor  episode  demonstrates  (Wohlstetter.  1962), 

Perfect  knowledge  of  enemy  plans  and  intentions,  i.e. ,  intelligence 
success,  may  he  followed  by  strategic  success  of  the  enemy  if  the 
defender  is  unable  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge.  The  German  conquest 
of  Crete  is  a  case  in  point  (see  Lewin,  1978:  chapter  6). 
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useful  role,  that  ia,  in  forestalling  actions  that  require  intelligence 
failure  (surprise)  for  their  success. 

The  uncertain  trumpet.  A  fourth  observation  can  be  made  of 
these  well-known  instances  of  strategic  surprise.  In  nine  of  the 
thirteen  cases  of  intelligence  failure,  either  hostilities  were  initiated 
(e.g. ,  German  attack  on  Russia),  or  a  previously  nonbelligerent  country 
entered  the  war  (e.g.,  China  intervened  in  Korea),  or  a  previously 
neutral  nation  was  attacked  (e.g.,  U.S.  intervention  in  Cambodia, 
German  invasion  of  Norway).  Only  three  of  the  intelligence  failures 
took  place  in  the  midst  of  war  (Ardennes,  Tet,  and  North  Vietnamese 
offensives).  Only  one  failure  took  place  entirely  in  a  peacetime  environ¬ 
ment  (Cuban  missile  crisis).  This  suggests  that  intelligence  failures 
(at  least  those  that  are  well-known)  are  particularly  likely  to  occur 
regarding  when  war  will  break  out  and  regarding  what  nations  will  be 
attacked  or  will  join  in  the  war.  Especially  suggestive  of  this  are  the 
facts  that  in  World  War  II,  the  British  declax’atiou  of  war  surprised 
Hitler,  Germany's  attack  on  Russia  surprised  Stalin,  and  Japan's  attack 
on  the  Americans  and  British  surprised  Roosevelt  and  Churchill;  that 
is,  the  events  that  brought  each  of  the  major  belligerents  into  this  war 
wore  strategic  surprises. 

A  final  observation  may  be  of  small  comfort  to  the  intelligence 
services  which  have  failed;  any  service  seems  to  bo  subject  to  failure. 
Several  countries  which  succeed  in  surprise  attacks  are  also  victims 
of  them  (Israel,  Egypt).  It  is  unlikely  that  intelligence  failure  or 

^  ^  If  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
himself  to  the  battle.  Corinthians  14;  8. 
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strategic  surprise  are  the  province  of  any  nation,  culture,  service, 
or  period.  There  Is  a  universality  about  intelligence  failure. 

Intention  estimation  successes.  Although  this  cursory  examina~ 
tlon  of  Intelligence  successes  and  failures  suggests  the  latter  are  far 
better  known  to  the  public  than  the  former,  detailed  histories  of  success¬ 
ful  estimations  of  enemy  intentions  can  be  found,  such  as  George's  study 
summarized  below.  George's  history  of  propaganda  analysis  provides 
another  reason  why  Intelligence  failures  will  tend  to  be  more  conspicuous 
than  intelligence  successes.  That  is,  determination  of  an  intelligence 
success  requires  careful  analysis  of  the  product  of  the  Intelligence 
agency  and  comparison  of  this  product  to  historical  records  and  data  to 
verify  or  disconfirm  the  estimates  and  predictions  made.  In  contrast, 
as  noted  above,  determining  the  occurrence  of  intelligence  failures  is  a 
simpler  and  more  direct  process  requiring  no  historical  or  scholarly 
skills. 

After  World  War  II  George  (1959)  assessed  che  accuracy  of 
intelligence  analysts  working  for  the  U.S.  Foreign  Broadcast  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  (FBIS)  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
estimating  German  and  Italian  policies,  intentions  and  goals  from  Axis 
propaganda.  George  compared  a  random  sample  of  two  months  of 
inferences  and  estimates  by  the  FDIS  analysts  with  verifying  evidence 
in  captured  Axis  war  records,  diaries,  and  orders.  The  analysts  were 
scored  correct  on  15  of  18  verifiable  inferences  dealing  with  elite 
policies  and  intentions,  on  10  of  10  inferences  dealing  with  elite 
expectations,  on  7  of  8  inferences  dealing  with  elite  estimates:  i.e., 
in  the  random  two  month  sample  they  were  able  to  accurately  estimate 


32  of  36  issues  of  elite  behavior  for  which  vui*itieation  could  be  obtained 
(George,  l’)59:  Z64).  George  cautions  that  the  FDIS  analysts  may  have 
been  loss  wlllin.,  »o  make  estimates  of  elite  behavior  than  to  assess 
Axis  propaganda  goals  (another  of  their  tasks),  and  thus  made  the 
former  Inferences  only  when  they  were  highly  confident.  Nevertheless, 
their  ability  to  draw  correc;'.  estimates  of  enemy  intentions  from 
propaganda  alone  was  impressive,  George  concludes  (p.  268)  that  the 
analysts  made  correct  estimates  on  a  wide  variety  of  questions  of 
interest  an<?  importance  to  decisionmakers;  that  such  estimates  included 
(1)  Na'/.l  intentions,  (2)  the  calculations  and  estimates  underlying  Naai 
policies,  and  (3)  the  situational  factors  influencing  Nazi  policy  and 
actions;  and  the  analysts  produced  consistently  reliable  analysis  of 
intelligence  problems  over  time.  George's  assessment  of  the  metho- 
dology  used  by  the  FBIS  analysts  to  estimate  intentions  is  analyzed 
in  Section  7. 

A  similar  claim  for  accuracy  has  been  made  by  McLacldan 
(1968;  248),  who  summarizes  the  four  year  experience  of  the  Joint 
Intelligence  Committee  which  produced  British  intelligence  estimates 
during  World  War  11:  "Forecasts  of  enemy  strategy  and  intentions 
were  mostly  accurate,  although  at  times  the  language  of  their  reports 
would  have  been  firmer  Itad  they  not  been  obliged  to  reconcile  the 
.'cws  of  five  departments,"  However,  McLachlan  relies  on  anecdote 
and  example,  and  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  as  evidence 
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for  his  assertion.  Similarly  Jones  (1978)  summarises  his  successes 
in  using  technical  intelligence  and  Ultra  in  predicting  German  air 
operations. 


1 2 

*  In  ail  fairness  it  should  he  pointed  out  that  George,  MeLaehlan, 
and  Jones  were  wartime  members  of  the  intelligence  agencies  whose 
abilities  to  estimate  enemy  intentions  they  subsequently  evaluated  so 
positively.  While  the  natural  bias  of  a  “loyal  alun\nua“  seems  almost 
certainly  to  have  been  avoided  in  the  ease  of  George,  and  relatively  in¬ 
consequential  in  the  case  of  Jones  and  Me  Lachlan,  it  cannot  be  totally 
ruled  out  as  affecting  their  views. 
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WHY  ESTIMATES  OF  INTENTIONS  FAIL: 
STRATEGIC  SURPRISE  AND  INTELLIGENCE  FAILURE 


Intelligence  failures  have  probably  created 
the  biggest  wars  in  this  century. 

WiUiam  Colby,  1978 

Oh,  whore  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk, 
where  hath  it  slept? 

Shakespeare,  King  Tohn 

In  this  section  the  literature  on  intelligence  failures  and  the 
failure  of  policymakers  to  utilise  intelligence  is  reviewed.  This  revie >v 
utilizes  the  throe  le^'cls  of  analysis  used  in  Allison's  (1971)  examination 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  That  is,  we  characterize  the  literature  on 
strategic  surprise  and  intelligence  failure  as  focusing  on  the  level  of 
1)  the  individual  actors,  2)  the  u.^anizational  actors,  or  the  political 
decisionmaking  channels.  Little  of  this  literature  uses  more  than  one  of 
these  levels  of  analysis:  most  studies  identify  the  central  causes  of 
failures  as  occurring  at  one  of  these  levels.  Within  this  level  of  analysis 
framework  our  aim  is  to  identify  what  various  observers  of  intelligence 
failures  see  as  the  basic  causes  of  the  failure  as  well  as  the  component 
elements  atul  processes  that  utnlerlie  failure.  This  review  throughout 
emphasizes  estimates  of  intention;  however,  failures  of  other  estimates 
which  seem  to  affect  intention  estimation  are  also  reviewed. 

Allison's  examination  of  the  Cul^n  missile  crisis  utilized  three 
conceptual  models  or  paradigms  to  determine  the  motives  and  intentions 
belmvl  So^Het  and  American  actions.  He  labeled  these  the  rational 
actor  paradigm  (or  "classical  model"),  the  organizational  process 
paradigm,  and  the  bureaucratic  politics  paradigm.  We  employ  these 
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p;tradi^msi  not  as  Atlirton  to  oxaminc  ^'oticral  poUcyimNlng,  but 
rather  to  organise  the  explanations  of  strategic  «urpriae  ami  intelUgenoo 
failure.  Tltat  is,  whereas  Allison  uses  these  paradigms  to  answer 
questions  such  as  ''Why  was  a  particular  policy  chosen?'*,  we  use  them 
to  organise  the  various  answers  to  the  questions  "Why  were  the  estimates 
of  intentions  wrong;  why  was  the  government  surprised  by  its  adversary? 

The  Individual  Model  of  intolliiitence  Failure 

The  history  of  international  relations  is 
full  of  .  .  .  wishful  assumptions  which 
ha»'e  come  unstuck. 

Benno  Waasorman,  I960 

We  can  easily  represent  things  as  we  wish 
them  to  be. 

Aesop 

The  haste  unit  at  titis  level  of  analysis  is  the  individual 
inteUlgenee  attalyst  or  policymaker.  This  model  assumes  tl%at  the  basic 
causes  of  intelligence  failures  originate  with  inuividuais  and  that  the 
component  elements  and  processes  behind  failures  Involve  the  problems 
of  the  individual  actor  trying  to  estintaie  uitentioas. 

Lou^ic  veraua  perception.  The  literature  on  intelligence  failures 
which  empHasi/os  the  individual  divides  itdo  two  schools,  tl^at  which 
sec-s  inittlligence  analysts  and  poUcyn^akers  as  essentially  logical  and 
ratiot^l  but  nevertheless  oeeasionally  fooled  (which  we  can  term  the 
rational  hypothesis),  arnl  that  which  views  the  iadividua*  as  a  falUhle. 
biased,  and  illogical  victim  of  his  own  distertiatj  perceptions  (which  we 
can  tertn  the  perceptual  hypothesis).  W*hile  each  school  stresses  the 
role  of  the  individual,  they  point  to  distinctly  different  causes  as  lead* 
ing  to  failures. 
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Knorr  (1964)  argues  for  what  we  might  call  the  rational  hypoth¬ 
esis  school  of  the  individual  model.  While  he  acknowledges  that  intel¬ 
ligence  analysts  develop  a  '‘set  of  expectations"  of  a  target  country's 
likely  patterns  of  behavior,  Knorr  writes  that  these  are  different  from 
(but  perhaps  affected  by)  the  "national  image"  one  society  has  of  another. 
The  intelligence  analyst's  "belief  system"  is  more  sophisticated  than  the 
general  social  belief  system  and,  Knorr  asserts,  analysts  "apply  to 
(their)  images  tests  of  proof  and  disproof  that  will  modify  or  dispel 
them.  These  specialists  .  .  .  can  be  expected  to  rise  above  (society's) 
stereotyped  views"  (p.  461).  Knorr  concludes  that  the  analysts'  ex¬ 
pectations,  having  withstood  the  tests  of  previous  estimates  (i.e. , 
having  been  confirmed  by  experience  in  the  past),  or  having  been 
modified  as  a  result  of  such  experience,  "should  form  a  solid  basis  for 
intelligence"  (p.  46l). 

In  contrast  to  this  quasi- scientific  image  of  the  intelligence 
analyst,  the  perceptual  hypothesis  stresses  the  analyst's  cognitive 
limitations  and  ;hG  critically  debilitating  role  of  perceptions  and  images 
in  biasing  ana4'tic  judgment.  For  example,  George  and  Smoke  (1974; 
574)  write: 

Individuals  ...  are  capable  of  engaging  in 
various  strategems  for  diluting  or  discrediting 
Information  that  challenges  the  structure  of 
existing  expectations.  .  ,  discrepant  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  is  often  required,  in  effect,  to  meet 
higher  standards  of  evidence  and  to  pass  stricter 
tests  to  gain  acceptance  than  now  information 
that  supports  existing  expectations.  .  .  the 
equivalent  of  the  scientist's  null  hypothesis  is 
rarely  available  or  welcomed  in  policymaking  .  .  . 

*t  is  relatively  easy  for  intelllgonce  specialists 
and  policy-makers  to  discredit  discrepant  infor- 
naation  or  to  interpret  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  save 
a  pi’oforred  hypothesis  or  policy. 
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Similarly,  Shlaini  (1976)  asserts  tlial  images  of  the  international 
situation  and  especially  the  intentions  of  other  nations  play  an  "all- 
important"  role  in  the  making  of  intelligence  estimates.  In  forming 
these  estimates  intelligence  officers  use  "over-simplified  images 
embodied  in  long-standing  ideological  stereotypes"  rather  than  applying 
varied  concepts  derived  from  an  open-minded  process.  Shlaim  believes 
intelligence  analysts  "can  easily  become  prisoners  of  their  theories, 
with  those  theories  acting  as  blinkers  to  exclude  any  evidence  that  does 
not  conform  to  their  expectations"  (p.  357*'8).  Stalin  may  have  put  it 
most  succinctly:  "An  intelligence  hypothesis  may  become  your  hobby¬ 
horse  on  which  you  will  r;de  straight  into  a  self-made  trap"  (quoted  in 
Whaley,  1973:  222). 

Knorr 

The  rational  actor  model  of  foreign  policy  processes  is  described 
by  Allison  (1971:  26-8)  as  having  a  broad  and  deep  impact  on  U.S. 
scholarship.  However,  with  the  e,xception  of  Knorr,  analyses  of 
intelligence  failure  and  strategic  surprise  eschew  the  image  of  the 
intelligence  specialist  or  policymaker  as  classical  rational  actors, 

A  brief  review  of  Knorr' s  analysis  demonstrates  the  difficulties  created 
by  assunxing  a  rational  actor  in  assessing  the  causes  of  strategic  intel¬ 
ligence  failures. 

Although  analysts*  expectations  are  more  sophisticated  than 
those  of  the  public,  Knorr  acknowledges  that  intelligence  specialists  do 
got  sxxrprised.  lie  attributes  this  to  what  he  terms  "technical  surprlao," 
"behavioral  surprise,"  and  "apparent  surprise.'*  The  first  occurs  when 
the  analysts*  expectations  are  correct  regax'ding  the  other  country  but 
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the  opponent  succeeds  in  concealing  a  particular  course  of  action  or 
capability.  ^  This  would  seem  to  limit  "technical  surprise"  to  rather 
minor  intelligence  failures.  If  the  course  of  action  or  capability  which 
the  intelligence  specialists  overlook  has  critical  consequences  it  would 
be  hard  to  allow  that  events  could  nevertheless  be  deemed  compatible 
with  the  specialists'  expectations. 

"Behavioral  surprise"  may  result  from  three  causes:  (1)  the 
enemy  country  may  act  irrationally,  (2)  the  intelligence  agencies  may 
be  incompetent,  or  may  be  unduly  influenced  by  national  images  based 
on  myths  or  wishful  thinking  rather  than  on  objective  perception,  or 
(3)  the  opponent  counti-y  may  change  its  pattern  of  behavior  so  that  the 
intelligence  experts'  expectations  are  out  of  date.  The  first  cause  is 
certainly  compatible  with  Knorr's  view  of  the  analyst  as  a  rational, 
means -ends  estimator  of  enemy  intentions.  If  the  enemy  does  not 
utilize  rational  calculations  to  reach  decisions,  the  rational  analyst  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  anticipate  the  decisions  reached,  although  he 
would  presumably  be  prepared  for  exotic  and  musual  decisions.  The 
second  cause  is  clearly  incompatible  with  Knorr's  view  of  the 
intelligence  analyst.  An  intelligence  agency  which  succumbed  to  the 


Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  example  was  the  double 
technical  surprise  on  9  March  1862  when  the  steam  powered  ironclads 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  (or  Virginia  as  the  latter  was  rechristcned  by 
the  South)  battled  in  Hampton  Roads,  forever  ending  the  reign  of  wooden 
ships.  The  success  of  the  Morrtmac  the  previous  day  over  the  wooden 
sailing  ships  of  the  Union  Navy  had  taken  the  North  by  complete  surprise 
(there  was  panicky  talk  of  abandoning  Washington)  while  the  appearance 
of  the  Monitor  on  the  ninth  took  the  South  (and  the  Mcrrimac's  crow) 
utterly  unawares.  Both  sides  expected  the  other,  in  general,  to  eventually 
build  ironclads  at  some  point  during  the  war,  and  each  was  x-acing  to  be  the 
first,  Tlxat  Iho  race  cuxdd  end  in  a  tie  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
neither. 
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third  cause  may  be  considered  rational  in  some  respects  but  its 
obsolescence,  rigidity,  and  staleness  implies  a  nonrational,  and  certainly 
nonoptimal,  adjustment  to  change.  Knorr  rejects  behavioral  surprise  as 
the  cause  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  but  acknowledges  its  role  in  other 
intelligence  failures,  which  suggests  he  sees  intelligence  specialists  as 
having  only  limited  rationality,  i.  e. ,  as  being  occasional  victims  of 
biased  or  rigid  perceptions. 

Knorr' s  "apparent  behavioral  surprise"  can  be  best  described  as 
a  double  intelligence  failure.  In  the  case  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
this  consisted  of  the  Soviets  underestimating  the  risks  of  U.S.  reaction 
to  Soviet  missiles  in  Cuba  (the  Soviet  intelligence  failure,  or  "behavioral 
surprise")  and  U.S.  intelligence  and  policy  agencies  assuming  the  Soviets 
would  continue  to  follow  a  conservative  policy  (the  U.S,  intelligence 
failure,  or  "apparent  behavioral  surprise").  The  U.S.  analysts' 
expectations  regarding  the  means-ends  calculations  of  the  Soviets  Knorr 
believes  were  correct, but  the  analysts  did  not  foresee  the  information 
and  estimates  provided  by  Soviet  intelligence  to  the  Soviet  decision¬ 
makers.  While  the  part  played  by  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  (as  seen 
by  Knorr)  is  consistent  with  an  image  of  a  rational  intelligence  analyst, 
his  description  of  the  Soviet  intelligence  performance  is  not;  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviets  regarding  the  U.S.  reaction  were  clearly  inadequate 
if  events  occurred  as  Knorr  speculates. 

In  short,  a  review  of  Knorr' s  analysis  of  intelligence  failure 
suggests  that  he  believes  the  expectations  of  intelligence  analysts  may 
be  more  objective  than  general  national  stereotypes,  but  these 
expectations  are  at  times  Inadequately  assessed  against  reality.  Knorr 
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seems  to  be  arguing  that  intelligence  agencies  are  more  rational  than 
the  public  but  are  still  occasional  victims  of  incompetence,  wishful 
thinking,  and  faulty  assumptions. 

The  Perceptual  School 

Genius,  in  truth,  means  little  more  than 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  in  an  unhabitual 
way. 

William  James,  1890 

This  difficulty  of  seeing  things  correctly, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
friction  in  war,  makes  things  appear  quite 
different  from  what  is  expected. 

C.  von  Clausewitz 

While  the  analysis  of  intelligence  failure  from  the  perspective 
of  the  rational  intelligence  specialist  has  few  spokesmen,  the  perceptual 
hypothesis  has  many.  Three  main  themes  ranging  from  specific  to 
general  appear  in  this  school  of  the  individual  model:  (1)  a  focus  on 
the  impact  of  specific  images  of  the  other  and  of  self,  (2)  a  fociis  on  the 
filtering  effects  of  perceptions  on  information  processing,  and  (3)  a  focus 
on  the  limitations  of  human  cognition  in  general. 

The  impact  of  specific  images.  Lloyd  Etheredge  (1978)  traces 
failures  and  errors  in  policymaking  to  the  personal  motives,  the 
Individual  behavioral  patterns,  and  the  fears  of  the  top  leaders.  These 
internal  structures  shape  leaders'  beliefs  about  external  reality  and 
limit  any  objective  examination  of  the  appropriateness  of  these  images. 
This  process  generates  a  (false)  sense  of  confidence  and  consistency 
which  loads  leaders  to  believe  their  decisions  are  right  and  rational. 
Benno  Wasserman  (19f>0)  makes  a  similar  assertion,  that  policymakers 
arc  suvpri.scd  because  they  lack  and  do  not  seek  tlie  knowledge  of  foreign 
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affairs  which  svouhl  prevent  surprise  "becaus.i  inlcllievnre  tends  to  be 


(jeared  to  an  uncritical  conceptutal  framework.  .  .  its  estimates  of  the 

intentions  of  other  countries  arc  baaed  on  inapplicable  assumptions" 

(p.  157).  H,  A.  DeWeerd  (1962)  expanded  this  basic  cause  to  "the 

political-military  climate  of  opinion"  which  prevents  policymakers  from 

"drawing  proper  conclusions  from  .  .  .  intelligence  coUy»;tlons"  (p.  451). 

Using  Korea  as  a  case  study,  DeWeord  claims  the  policymakers 

refused  to  believe  what  our  intelligence  told 
us  was  in  f.act  happening  because  it  was  at 
variance  with  the  prevailing  climate  of  opinion 
.  .  .  (they)  also  refused  to  believe  our  intel¬ 
ligence  because  it  v/ouU!  have  been  very  incon¬ 
venient  if  {f^hey)  had;  (they)  would  have  had  to 
do  something  about  it. 

Etheradgo,  Wassorman,  and  DeWeord  seemingly  agree  tliat 

pai'ticular  assumptions  of  policymakers  about  the  enejny  prevent  them 
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from  objectively  en^ploying  intelligence,  but  they  differ  in  their 
assessments  of  the  component  elements  underlying  this  t>aslc  cause 
of  intelligence  failures..  Ethcredge  sees  the  perceptual  blindness  ol 
policymakers  as  a  consequence  of  the  personality  of  those  who  succeed 
in  political  life;  i.o. ,  the  characteristics  of  the  successful  politician 
are  also  likely  to  produce  a  highly  biased  outlook  on  foreign  affairs. 
Wasserman 

Wassern\an  sees  the  basic  cause  of  intelligence  failures  as 
resviltlng  from  the  "official  theory  of  IntelUgence"  and  from  the  relation 

2 

This  Issue  is  also  analysed  oy  Lampton  (19’’^),  revievved  below. 

^Dixon  (1976)  similarly  argues  th..t  {nilitary  life  attracts 
avithoritarian  personalities,  and  mlUtary  training  and  traditions  rein¬ 
force  the  rigidities,  projection,  and  denial  .aspects  of  thougld  that 
produce  military  blunders  and  catastroplios. 


of  inteUigonce  to  policy.  Tho  "official  theory"  of  intelligence  is  a  shared, 
implicit  community  of  attitude  among  policymakers,  intelligence  analysts, 
and  officials,  and  scholars  of  intelligence,  which  Wasserman  finds  in 
Hilsman*s  (1956)  observations  in  Strategic  Intelligence  and  National 
Decisions.  There  are  four  elements  of  this  "official  theory:"  naive 
realism,  inductionism,  the  notion  of  a  determined  future,  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  a  weak  and  dependent  role  of  intelligence  in  policy. 

Naive  realism  refers  to  tho  belief  that  knowledge  and  intelligence 
consists  of  "unvarnished"  facts  which  admit  of  only  one  interpretation* 

The  purpose  of  intelligence  is  tho  accumulation  of  over  more  data  so  that 
policy  will  be  based  on  "all"  the  facts.  Inductionism  is  the  belief  that 
knowledge  is  induced  by  unbiased  observation  of  all  the  facts  which  pre¬ 
cludes  preconceptions  or  the  need  for  thought.  Hilsman's  observations 
of  the  depreciation  of  intellectualism,  theorising,  and  reasoning  and  the 
appreciation  of  simplism,  activism,  experience  and  "know-how"  result 
from  these  beliefs  that  knowledge  is  "facts  divorced  from  thought  or 
interpretation. "  The  consequences  of  these  be.'iefs  are  an  emphasis  on 
(1)  collecting  facts  at  the  expense  of  analysing  chen  .  (2)  current  intel- 

4 

ligence  and  day-to-day  reporting  at  the  expense  of  long-term  analysts, 

(5)  encyclopedic  accumulation  of  details  at  the  expense  of  subtle  reason¬ 
ing,  riehness  in  qualification,  experimentation, or  scholarship  (HiUtnan, 

4 

Former  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  William  Colby  (1978), 
describes  with  pride  one  of  the  major  contributions  during  his  tenure, 
the  birth  of  the  newspaper-like  National  Intelligence  Daily,  as  "the 
locus  of  my  effort  to  present  our  tnlelligence  better  and  produce  it 
better"  (p.  154).  Colby  frequently  joined  the  nightly  editorial  conferences 
that  decided  the  next  day’s  product.  In  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Colby  also  initiated  the  system  of  National  Intelligence  Officers,  twelve 
experts  on  various  crucial  areas  whose  responsibilities  are  primarily  for 
long-term,  in-depth  analysis. 


p.  58).  These  beliefs  also  inspire  the  attitude  that  intelligence  failures 

could  be  prevented  if  the  "right”  people  had  the  facts  (or  more  facts), 

5 

and  if  collection  wore  greater  or  dissemination  more  efficient. 

Clearly,  Wasserman's  observations  foreshadowed  Garthoff's 
(1978)  analysis  of  the  fallacies  of  "just  the  facts,  estimate  capabilities 
and  not  intentions,  and  worst-case"  in  the  estimation  of  intention. 

The  notion  of  a  determined  future  derives  from  a  belief  in 
objective  facts  uninfluenced  by  humans,  so  that  the  job  of  intelligence 
is  to  determine  "what  the  facts  have  in  store,  "i.e.  ,  absolute  rather 
than  contingent  or  conditional  prediction.  Predictions  based  on  the 
"objective,  entire  facts"  are  perceived  as  ultimate  explanations  which 
preclude  alternative  predictions.  The  emphasis  is  thus  on  accumula¬ 
ting  details  and  avoiding  bias  rather  than  on  critical  hypothesis  testing, 
speculation,  evaluation,  and  measurement. 

Wasserman's  recommendation  that  naive  realism,  Inductionism, 
and  determinism  be  replaced  with  "the  notion  of  an  a  priori  or  deductive 
testable  Itnowledge"  and  the  explication,  testing  and  modification 
of  hypotheses,  reflects  his  preference  for  a  "scientific"  intelligence, 
and  Ills  belief  that  strategic  surprise  "in  theory.  .  .  should  not  be 
possible"  (p.  157).  However,  Wasserman  relies  on  a  version  of  science 
(e.f. ,  '.Vasserman,  19b0:  l6l,  fn.  1)  which  is  examined  and  challenged 

F’ormev  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  (and  now  Governor  of 
Texas)  William  P.  Clements,  Jr.,  U  quoted  as  saying  (Doecher  Report, 
In  Fain,  et  al. ,  1977;  120);  "In  every  instance  I  know  about  where  there 
was  a  horrendous  failure  of  IntelUgence,  the  information  was  in  fact 
available  to  have  averted  the  problem.  But  the  analysts  and  the  system 
didn't  allow  the  raw  data  *o  surface." 


later  in  this  paper.  This  “normal  version"  of  scientific  theory  as 
testable  creates  problems  for  science  which  will  also  affect  intelligence 
should  Wasserman's  recommendations  be  adopted. 

The  fourth  element,  the  weak  and  dependent  role  of  intelligence, 
is  related  to  the  second  factor  that  leads  to  intelligence  failure,  the 
relations  between  intelligence  and  policymaking.  There  are  two 
problems  which  arise  from  these  relations;  First,  because  intelligence 
is  supposedly  separate  from  policy  it  becomes,  on  the  one  hand,  remote 
from  policy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  it  is  subordinated  to 
policymaking,  intelligence  is  used  to  rationalize  or  justify  the  policy 
line.  As  Wasserman  points  out  {p.  161)  intelligence  is  both  too 
separate  and  not  separate  enough  from  policy. 

The  Mosaic  Theory.  Wasserman's  study  was  based  on  Kent's 
(1949)  and  Hilsman's  dated  observations  of  ir..clligence.  The  intelligence 
community  still  displays  the  naive  realism,  induction! sm  and  determin¬ 
ism  that  Wasserman  labeled  the  "official  theory"  of  intelligence.  Heuer 
(1978),  an  obse)  /er  of  intelligence  analysis,  terms  this  the  "mosaic 
theory,  "  noting  that  it  continues  to  characterize  Intelligence  officers. 

He  writes; 

The  function  of  intelligence  [according  to  the 
mosaic  theory]  is  to  collect  small  pieces  of 
information  that,  when  put  together  like  a  jigsaw 
puzzle,  eventually  enable  us  to  see  a  clear 
picture  of  reality.  Accurate  estimates  depend 
primarily  upon  having  all  the  pieces.  .  .  it  is 
important  to  collect  and  store  the  small  pieces.  .  . 
wo  never  know  when  it  will  be  possible  to  fit  a 
piece  into  the  puzzle  .  .  . 

Ltowin  (1978),  in  his  history  of  signals  intelligence  in  World 
War  II,  uses  the  same  imagery  (p,  91); 
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All  intelligence  work  involves  assembling 
a  mosaic  whose  key  pieces  arc  missing 
while  others  arc  broken  or  defaced. 

Intelligence  too  separate.  The  Church  Committee  investigations 
(Fain,  et  al. ,  19'/7;  42-52)  of  the  CIA  provided  several  recent  examples 
of  the  impact  of  intelligence  "too  separate"  or  "not  separate  enough" 
from  policy.  An  example  of  the  former  occurred  in  1970  when  CIA 
Director  Richard  Helms  judged  it  to  be  inappropriate  to  forward  to  the 
White  House  a  memorandum  on  future  developments  in  Indochina  since 
its  authors  did  not  know  of  the  planned  U.  S.  military  intervention  in 
Cambodia.  Although  the  analysts  (without  knowing  of  U.S.  plans)  had 
included  an  appraisal  of  the  possible  consequences  of  U.S.  intervention 
in  Cambodia,  their  views  (subsequently  shown  to  be  valid)  that  such  inter¬ 
vention  would  not  thwart  North  Vietnamese  control  in  Indochina  were 
kept  from  senior  U.S.  policymakers. 

Not  separate  enough.  An  example  of  intelligence  "not  separate 

enough"  occurred  in  1969,  according  to  the  Church  Committee,  when 

the  White  House  and  Secretary  of  Defense  "indirectly  pressured  the  DCI 

[Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  i.  o. ,  Holms]  to  modify  his  judgments 

on  the  capability  of  [and  intentions  behind]  the  new  Soviet  SS-9  strategic 

missile  system"  (Church  Committee  Report,  in  Fain,  et  al. ,  p.  46). 

Defense  Secretary  Laird  pressured  Hclnxs  to  modify  the  draft  National 

Intelligence  Estimate  (NIE)  on  Soviet  strategic  forces  to  conform  to  his 

own  views  on  Russian  capabilities  and  Intentions.  Garthoff  (1978s  23) 

used  this  episode  as  an  example  of  t!>e  consequences  of  estimates  of 

intentions  from  "worst  case"  estimates  of  capabilities: 

.  .  .Laij’d  in  1970  estimated  a  Soviet  SS-9 
ICRM  buildup  to  be  sonte  60  percent  larger 
than  the  one  finally  completed.  .  .  atul  then 
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concluded  [and  pressured  the  NIE  to  conclude] 
and  publicly  stated  that  the  Soviets  were  "going 
for  a  first  strike  capability"  --  based  on  his 
own  (erroneous)  worst-case  capabilities 
estimate.  ^ 

DeWeerd 

Like  Etheredge,  DeWeerd  secs  the  basic  cause  of  failure  to  bo 
the  responsibility  of  policymairers,  but  he  points  to  several  components 
of  the  failure  process  due  to  both  policy  and  intelligence.  Thus 
DeWeerd* s  is  not  an  analysis  of  intelligence  failure  but  it  sheds  addition¬ 
al  light  on  the  role  of  intelligence  estimates  of  enemy  intentions  in 
strategic  failures. 

DeWeerd  points  (p.  452)  to  three  problems  in  the  warning 
process:  (1)  separating  signals  from  noise,  (2)  efficiently  coordinating 
and  assessing  intelligence  signals,  and  (3)  determining  appropriate 
responses  to  assessments;  the  first  two  being  the  province  of  intelli¬ 
gence*  He  states  that  the  climate  of  opinion  is  the  "main  factor" 
affecting  the  success  of  each  of  these  steps. 

Kis  analysis  of  the  component  elemen.s  of  the  strategic  failures 
In  the  Korean  War  reflects  this  empha  jis.  He  notes  that  the  North 


The  policy  consequences  in  this  case  were  that  (1)  U. S.  missile 
capability  was  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  MIRV  (multiple) 
warheads.  (2)  no  MIRV  limits  were  included  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks,  and  (3)  the  United  States  embarked  on  an  expensive 
and  controversial  Anti- Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  building  program.  Each 
of  these  decisions  has  been  found  in  retrospect  to  have  been  flawed: 

U.S.  MIRV  deploynient  was  excessive  and  premature  given  the  Soviet 
threat  then  existing  and  probably  led  the  Soviets  to  MIRV;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  limit  MIRV  nvaa  lost,  and  the  ABM  program  was  abandoned  as 
unworkable.  The  failure  of  intelligence  to  provide  a  counterargument 
against  the  assumptions  undei'lying  these  choices  contributed  to  these 
errors 


Kur»:an  ullatk  and  th<5  Cliincjic  intorvenlion  svtau;  both  prcccd<’fl  by  ck;ar 
inttjlllgoncc  warningH  and  cHtimateH  but  that  th*5«e  were  rejected  or 
ignored  at  the  highest  policy  levels  for  the  i  casons  aliov/n  in  Table  4.  i. 
(The  categories  on  the  left  are  drawn  from  the  Turner  disaster  model 
which  is  described  in  Section  5. ) 

The  impact  of  intelligence  in  the  Korean  failure  was  minor, 
according  to  DeWcerd;  its  responsibility  was  limited  primarily  to  its 
failure  to  sound  warnings  forcefully  and  in  concert.  Policyt\\akers  wore 
able  to  disregard  intelligence  warnings  and  estimates  presumably 
because  intelligence  did  not  attempt  to  challenge  the  prevailing  climate 
of  opinion.  Other  reviews  of  this  episode  roach  similar  conclusions. 
For  f'utmple,  George  and  .Smoke  1 1*^74)  conclude  that  the  Korean  and 

Chinese  attacks  were  not  inleUii'.ence  failures  in  the  narrow  sense  of  ’ 
falling  ta  aasess  capabilities  and  intentions.  However,  they  .suggest 
(p.  208)  tJtat  ''intelligence  appraisers  were  evidently  subject  to  some 
of  the  same  psychological  influences  and  misperceptions  that  distorted 
the  views  of  top-level  leaders  .  .  .  the  most  sober  and  valid  CIA, 
estimate  came  too  late  to  goad  top-level  dectsiotmtakers  into  correcting 
policy  errors  already  made."  Nevertheless,  CtA  estin^ates  frotu  4 
to  24  November  (the  day  before  the  major  Chinese  offensive)  became 
increasingly  ominous,  ultinaately  predicting  the  intensity  of  the  coming 
attack.  Hut  George  and  Smoke  note  that  warning  came  "too  late"  (p. 
212)  to  change  policy  naade  largely  without  intelligence  inputs. 

IfttelUgence  and  policy.  Several  observations  about  the  inter¬ 


relation  between  intelligence  and  policy  emerge  from  the  faetors  listed 
in  Table  4. 1.  The  post-Pearl  Harbor  assumptions  by  policytnakers 


Table  4. 1.  Elements  of  Strategic  Surprise  in  the  Korean  War  (DeWeerd) 


Initial  Beliefs  and  Norms  Post-Pearl  Harbor  assumptions  regarding 

intelligence:  I)  if  we  collect  everything, 
we  will  be  reasonably  sure  of  not  missing 
key  items,  2}  improved  coordination  and 
wider  dissemination  of  intelligence  will 
safeguard  against  sui*prise  attack,  3) 
because  strategic  warning  is  necessary, 
it  will  somehow  bo  provided,  and  wo  will 
naake  the  necessary  responses. 


Incubation  Period 


a*  Erroneous  Assumptions  1.  North  Korean  capabilities  wore  under¬ 
estimated,  South  Korean  capabilities 
overestimated  by  top  policymakers. 

Were  correctly  estimated  by  intelligence 
but  ignored. 

2.  Policymakers  assumed  U.S.  nuclear 
umbrella  would  deter  aggression  by 
everyone  who  mattered,  1.  e. ,  Russia 
and  Chins,  and  everyone  else  was 

harmless. 


3.  Intelligence  warnings  of  North  Korean 
attack  v.-ere  "crying  wolf",  i.e., 
meaningless. 

4.  The  question  of  limited  wars  had  nc 
been  considered,  Korea  was  not  the 
"right"  war,  i.  e. ,  the  war  we  were 
ready  for. 

5.  General  belief  that  next  war  would  be 
all -out  affair  with  Soviets,  and  main 
threat  in  Par  East  was  subversion: 
direct  eiu^my  military  action  was  ruled 
improbable. 

6.  Erroneous  assumptions  about  why  the 
Chinese  would  not  enter  the  v/ar: 

a)  war  might  w^eaken  internal 
Commumst  control 

b)  entry  holds  no  real  advantage  lor 
the  ^inese 

c)  entry  would  weaken  China ‘s  inter- 
natiotwl  position. 


b.  Information  liandUng 
Difficultioy 


c.  Lark  of  Staiulardii  and 
precautions 


d.  Minin'ii/.inij  Emergent 
Danger 


1.  Intoliigonco  and  warning  responsiblUtlos 
were  widely  divided  among  agencius 

prior  to  the  war  and  shifted  during  the  war«, 

2.  Ad  hoc  groups  usurped  analysis  sntl 
decisionmaking  functions  from  established 
and  experienced  organisations* 


1.  No  war  plans  for  war  in  Korea  existed. 

2.  No  estimate  on  the  Korean  situation 
existed. 

}.  forces  in  Korea  and  the  Far  East 

were  vinprepared  to  defend  South 
Korea. 


1.  Gradual  buildup  of  Communist  forces 
itnmuniiied  us  against  drawing  proper 
conclusions  from  intelligence.  Costs 
of  reacting  to  warning  would  Have  been 
teo  high  given  current  climate  of 
opinion. 

2.  Warnings  from  India  and  China  of 
Chines';  intervention  were  disre¬ 
garded. 

3.  Chinese  and  North  Korean  military 
capabilities  were  underestimated  by 
Mac  Arthur  while  he  overestimated 
the  capabilities  of  his  own  forces. 


about  what  was  required  for  adequate  warning  reflect  the  prevalence  of 
the  naive  realism,  Inductlonlsm,  and  determinism  noted  by  Wasserman. 
The  varying  estimates  of  capabilities  held  by  the  policymakers  and  Intel¬ 
ligence  suggest*  a  disregard  of  intelligence  at  the  top,  i.e.,  Intelligence 

"too  separate* "  although  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  due  to  the 
low-ranking  of  intelligence  officials  within  the  hierarchy,  a  general 
disregard  of  intelligence,  or  a  tendency  to  ignore  outsiders.  The 
facts  that  direct  warnings  from  Indian  and  Chinese  spokesmen  were 
ignored,  and  that  intelligence  was  excluded  from  policymaking  circles 
tend  to  support  the  last  explanation. 

The  diversity  of  intelligence  agencies  and  ad  hoc  policy  groups 
making  estimates  (e.g.,  CIA.  State,  NSC,  MacArthor's  Far  Eastern 
Command)  permitted  decisionmakers  to  choose  those  estimates  or 
opinions  most  in  keeping  with  their  own  outlooks,  a  problem  noted  by 
Wohlstetter  (1962)  of  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  era.  The  observation  by  the 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  that  intelligence  had  "cried  wolf"  implies  an 
attitude  by  policymakers  that  intelligence  warnings,  strategic  or 
tactical,  will  be  unambiguous  and  absolute.  Finally,  DeWeerd  notes 
that  acting  on  warning  carries  high  costs  as  well  as  the  high  risks 
that  the  warnings  are  false  alarms,  or  that  warning  followed  by  action 
will  forestall  the  threat,  and  the  warning  thus  seem  to  have  been  a 
fake  alax'm.  Although  ignoring  warnings  may  greatly  increase  the 
ultimate  costs,  it  eliminates  the  risk  of  acting  prematurely  or  on 
false  alarm.  The  latter  risks  are  likely  to  be  more  salient  to  the 
policymaker  than  the  risk  of  a  surprise  attack.  Responding  after  a 
surprise  attack  needs  no  justification  whereas  taking  action  on  warning 
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cnt&ila  the  risk  or  false  alarms,  needless  anxiety  and  tension,  and 
thus  requires  strong  justification. 

In  effect,  failure  to  act  on  warning  is  the  opposite  of  "worst- 
case"  motivated  behavior.  In  the  worst-case  situation,  the  pol?  y- 
maker  accepts  the  most  pessimistic  possible  course  of  action  as  the 
basis  for  planning  and  action.  DeWcerd  describes  the  more  likely 
case,  that  warning  will  not  specify  the  worst  possible  case  but  rather 
what  seems  to  bo  the  most  probable  range  of  enemy  action,  and  that 
policymakers  will  not  entirely  accept  the  warning  as  the  basis  for 
action.  Consequently,  the  decisionmaker  will  demand  unambiguous 
warnings  which  intelligence  will  be  unable  to  provide. 

Percept  u\l  Filters 

So  much  of  what  we  see,  so  much  of  what 
we  perceive,  so  much  of  what  we  experience 
is  in  truth  what  we  conceive. 

Robert  L,  Sinsheimer,  P)71 

Ye  cannot  find  the  depth  of  the  heart  ol 
man,  neither  can  ye  perceive  the  things 
that  he  tlunketh. 

Judith  8:  14 

Several  scholars  of  i»»teliigence  failures  have  focused  on  the 
perceptions  of  the  Intelligence  specialist  as  well  as  pelleymaker.  This 
theme  differs  from  that  just  reviewed  in  emphaslaing  the  widespread 
impact  of  perceptual  filters  on  all  actors  in  the  foreign  policy  process. 
Whereas  Wasserman  and  DeWeerd  suggest  that  intelligence  estimates 
of  foreign  intentions  are,  or  wer<i,  relatively  objective  but  were  re¬ 
jected  by  biased  decisionmakers,  this  second  them©  exanunes  the 
pcrvasiveries.'*  of  perceptual  biases  in  both  intelligence  and  policy. 
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Avi  Shlalm  (1976),  using  as  a  case  study  the  failure  of  Israeli 
Intelligence  to  foresee  the  Egyptlan-Syrlan  surprise  attack  of  1973, 
argues  that  "failure  of  an  Intelligence  prediction  can  be  reduced,  In  the 
last  analysis,  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  foreigners'  conceptual 
framework  --  l.e. ,  a  failure  to  understand  properly  the  assumptions  or 
Interpretations  of  the  situation  upon  which  foreigners  base  their 
decisions"  (p.  363).  David  Lampton  (1973)  examined  the  importance  of 
U.  S.  presidents*  "image  of  the  opponent"  (In  this  case  China)  in  shaping 
the  definition  of  the  foreign  policy  situation  and  presidential  evaluations 
of  alternatives.  Robert  Jervis  (1968)  discusses  in  detail  the  hypothesis 
that  policymakers  must  develop  an  image  of  the  other  state  and  of  Its 
intentions,  but  "this  image  may,  however,  turn  out  to  be  an  inaccurate 
one;  the  actor  may,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  misperceive  both  the 
other's  actions  and  their  intent?. jus"  (p.  464). 

Shlalm 

SlUaim  concurs  with  Wassertnan  and  DeWeex'd  that  failures  to 
correctly  estimate  the  intention  of  an  enemy  to  launch  a  surprise 
attack  canxxot  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  information.  However,  despite 
the  volume  of  data  on  enemy  meves  and  prejxarations,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  1973  October  War,  considerable  data  on  xrxilitary  capabilities, 
intelligence  specialists  reach  the  wrong  conelusions  about  intentions 
for  psychological  a»wl  institutional  reasons.  By  the  latter  Slxlaim  means 
the  relationship  between  Ixxtelligexxce  ami  policymakers.  He  makes 
the  case  tlxat  in  the  October  War  the  monopolistic  structure  of  Israeli 
intelligence  pernxltted  tne  Military  Ixxtelligence  heads  to  promulgate  axx 
unquestioned  (but  unfortmxately  erroneous)  "eonceplion"  of  Arab  Inten* 
tions  which  was  accej>te«l  without  challenge  by  the  Meir  Cabinet.  In 
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contrast  to  Wassei’man  (1960),  who  emphasizes  the  subordination  of 
intelligence  to  policy,  Shlairn  points  to  the  danger  of  a  monopolistic 
intelligence  structure  which  comes  to  dominate  all  analysis  of  foreign 
states'  behavior.  He  concludes  that  this  structure  in  Israel  "was 
largely  responsible  for  the  narrow,  dogmatic,  and  monolithic  thinking 
that  characterized  the  estimates  presented  to  (the  Meir  Cabinet)" 

(p.  369). 

"All-important"  images.  Shlaim's  primary  focus  is  on 
the  psychological  causes  of  intention  estimation  failures.  He  writes 
that  the  "most  difficult  and  most  crucial"  (p.  362)  task  of  intelligence 
is  the  estimation  of  enemy  intentions,  but  these  are  "notoriously  elusive" 
and  the  analyst  ntust  deal  with  incomplete  and  unreliable  (although 
voluminous)  data.  Knowledge  of  capabilities  does  not  yield  an  infalUblo 
estimate  of  intentions.  Such  estimates,  according  to  Shlairn,  require 
that  the  analysts  employ  "models,  theories,  or  conceptions  that  are 
functional  equivalents  of  an  ideology  .  .  .  the  commonest  mistake  Is  to 
make  an  uncritical  interpretation  of  the  enemy's  intentions  by  applying 
a  theory  or  model  based  on  assumptions  that  may  be  correct  about  one¬ 
self,  but  are  not  necessarily  correct  about  the  enemy"  (p.  363),  This 
"mirror  image  of  the  en©n>y"  (Garthoff,  197S)  is  identical  to  what 
Wasserman  (I960;  167)  termed  "the  uncritical  interpretation  of  foreign 
states*  actions  in  terms  of  one's  own  framework."  However,  Shlairn 
points  the  finger  of  blame  at  Intelligence  as  well  as  policy.  Inasmuch 
as  Shlairn  relies  heavily  on  the  previous  work  of  JervU  (1968), 
Wohlstetter  (1962,  1968),  and  Whaley  (197  3),  which  are  reviewed  below, 
further  review  of  SlUaim  is  deferred  until  the  section  below  which  uses 
the  October  War  as  a  test  ease  of  a  tentative  model  of  intelligence 


failure.  Shlaim’s  basic  point  (p.  357)  is  that  "images,  beliefs,  ideo¬ 
logical  bias,  wishful  thinking,  natural  ptimism  or  pessimism,  confi¬ 
dence  or  the  lack  of  it"  all  influence  the  data  the  analyst  attends  or 
ignores,  the  weight  he  attaches  to  the  facts  he  selects,  the  theories  he 
creates,  and  the  conclusions  he  draws.  In  short,  images  "play  an  all- 
important  part"  in  the  making  of  intelligence  estimates  of  intentions. 

Lampton 

Lampton's  (1973)  paper  deals  with  intention  estimation  indirectly, 
by  questioning  how  the  theories  or  images  of  foreign  policy  analysts 
influence  policy  outcomes.  Specifically,  he  examines  the  image  of  the 
opponent  (China)  held  by  Truman,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy  (and  their 
advisors)  to  determine  how  these  images  were  influenced  by  the  policies 
of  previous  administrations  and  in  turn  how  the  images  influenced  policy, 
l^ampton's  three  case  studies  provide  insights  into  the  psychological 
process  stressed  by  Shlaim.  (See  Ben-zvi  1978,  for  a  similar  approach.) 

The  image  of  the  opponent  is  conceived  by  Lampton  to  consist 
of  (1)  the  image  of  the  opponent's  operational  code,  and  (2)  the  image  of 
the  opponent's  strength.  The  notion  of  operational  code  is  taken  from 
the  work  of  George  (1969)  and  refers  to  several  characteristics  of  the 
opponeni;  the  control  the  opponent  believes  he  has  over  history  and  the 
course  of  events;  the  opponent's  concept  of  political  or  military  conflict; 
the  opponent's  views  on  effective  political  moans;  and  the  opponent's 
views  on  risk.  The  image  of  the  opponent's  strength  is  composed, 
according  to  Lampton,  of  perceptions  of  the  opponent's  capabilities,  and 
pere^^ptions  of  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  opponent  to  one's  ow.'  power  or 
influence. 
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Lcimpton  notes  (as  have  others)  that  in  crises  and  periods  of 
high  stress,  presidents  and  other  leaders  tend  to  form  close,  tight- 
knit  decisionmaking  circles  of  trusted  advisors  and  central  actors 
(c.g.,  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  Chiefs  of  Staff).  In  these 
situations,  according  to  Lampton,  "the  more  fundamental  images  and 
stereotypes  of  the  enemy  arc  likely  to  be  particularly  Important  in 
policymakers'  evaluation  of  available  information  and  their  selected 
responses"  (p.  48).  Lampton  concludes  that  the  accuracy  of  perceptions 
regarding  China  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  policies  of  the  three 
administrations  he  studied. 

In  the  case  of  the  Truman  administration  the  inxago  of  the 
opponent  was  faulty  in  overemphasizing  an  underlying  mutual  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  Unite<l  States  and  China;  and  in  underestimating  the 
importance  of  U.S.  military  moves  in  Asia  to  Chinese  security  interests, 
Chinese  willingness  to  take  military  action,  and  China's  military  and 
ideological  power.  The  consequence  of  this  faulty  perception  of  Chum's 
operational  code  and  her  power  was'the  failure  to  attend  the  signals 
that  China  would  Intervene  In  Korea.  According  to  Lantpton,  the  "lesson" 
of  Korea  was  overgeneralized  by  Eisenhower  and  Dulles  in  the  case  of 
French  Indochina.  Their  perceptions  of  China  failed  to  recognize  that 
China's  policy  was  conducted  in  political  a»»d  diplomatic  terms  as  well 
as  in  the  military  dimensions  which  Washington  overstressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lam|>ton  sees  Kennedy  as  correctly  perceiving  China  as 
having  various  interests  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  as  having  learned 
appropriate  lessons  from  the  tw^o  previous  admitustrations'  failures  w'hieh 
were  successfully  applied  in  the  Laos  crisis. 
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Lampton's  decomposition  of  the  perceptions  of  policymakers 
into  operational  code  and  power  conforms  to  the  dimensions  actually 
used  by  these  figures  in  their  statements;  additionally,  those  dimensions 
also  characterise  intelligence  estimation  of  intentions  (see,  e.g. , 
Wohlstotter,  1963,  1965,  or  George,  1959).  Tliat  is,  the  train  of  logic 
which  seems  to  apply  in  both  cases  starts  with  a  general  image  of  the 
opponent's  self-conccpt  and  philosophy  of  world  affairs,  his  motives, 
his  outlook  on  risk,  and  his  power  capabilities  and  vulnerabilities.  The 
composite  of  those  elements  (the  image  of  the  opponent)  becomes  the 
perceptual  filter  throug)\  which  incoming  information  is  screened,  and 
ultimately  combined  into  an  appreciation  of  the  opponent's  intentions. 

Jervis 

In  a  higldy  influential  article,  Jervis  (1968)  discussed  fourteen 
hypotheses  on  misperceptions  of  other  state's  intentions  due  to  an  actor's 
image  of  the  other  state  and  of  self  (see  Table  4.2.).  As  Jervis  notes 
these  hj’potheses  were  developed  from  social  and  cognitive  psychology 
and  from  l.ewis  Riciiardson's  analysis  of  arms  races.  These  hypotheses 
clearly  go  beyond  the  "image  of  the  opponent"  or  a  simple  working 
hypothesis  of  the  enemy  which  happens  to  be  wrong  because  it  Is  too 
heavily  based  on  ethnocentric  assumptions.  Jervis's  analysis  probes 
the  interplay  between  actors  in  the  international  arena,  cw>sidering  how 
•tg^tals,  gestures,  and  messages  are  created  and  Intended,  how  they 
are  transmitted  and  received,  atid  how  the  psychological  characteristics 
of  the  actors  tend  to  distort  such  signalings.  Hypotheses  S-7  and 
especially  10*13  deal  with  the  misperceptions  tliat  occur  during  inter* 
actions. 


TO 


Tahli?  4.2.  .lorvis's  Ilypothcacs  on  Mlaporcoptlon  of  Intentions 


1.  Dorisioninakors  tend  to  fit  Incoming  Information  into  their  existing 
theories  and  images,  which  in  turn  determine  what  they  notice. 

2.  Decisionmakers  tend  to  be  too  wedded  to  the  ostablislied  view  and 
too  closed  to  new  information  and  unwilling  to  alter  their  theories. 

3.  The  imago  of  the  other  is  U?ss  affected  by  contradictory  information 
which  arrives  bit  by  bit  than  by  discrepant  information  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  all  at  once. 

4.  Concepts  and  categories  about  the  other  state's  behavior  which  are 
new  are  the  most  difficult  for  the  decisionmakers  to  learn  and  in¬ 
clude  in  the  images  of  the  state,  while  the  application  of  concepts 
and  categories  learned  for  other  states  to  a  new  case  is  far  less 
difficult. 

‘y.  Misunderstanding  tends  to  result  when  messages  are  sent  between 
parties  who  differ  in  *'heir  backgrounds  of  concerns  and  infornxation. 

fj.  The  greater  tlie  time  spent  in  making  a  plan  or  a  decision  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  believe  that  the  messages  about  it  the 
sender  wishes  to  convey  will  be  dear  to  the  recipient. 

7.  Actor;:  often  e!o  not  realise  that  actions  intended  to  project  a  given 
image  n’ay  fail  to  have  the  desired  effect  because  the  actions  them¬ 
selves  do  not  turn  out  as  planned. 

8.  Overall,  decisionmakers  tend  to  see  other  states  as  more  hostile 
than  they  are. 

9.  Actors  tend  to  see  the  behavior  of  others  as  more  ccntraliaed, 
disciplined,  and  coordinated  than  it  Is,  and  complex  events  are 
unjustly  rioueeaed  into  a  pet'eeived  pattern. 

10.  J’amiliarity  with  the  otlter  state’s  F'oreign  Office  tends  to  lead 
decisionmaHers  to  believe  that  the  position  of  the  Foreign  Office  ia 
the  sante  as  the  position  of  the  other  state. 

11.  When  other  states  act  in  accordance  with  an  actor's  desires,  the 
actor  tends  to  overestimate  the  degree  to  which  the  other  has  been 
influenced  by  the  actor:  when  the  behavior  of  the  other  is  undesired 
it  is  us*»aily  seen  as  derived  from  interi^l  forces. 

t2.  When  actors  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  intention*  they  assume  their 
intentions  are  accurately  perceived  by  others. 

i  3.  U  is  difficult  for  an  actor  to  believe  tltat  others  see  him  as  a  menace 
and  even  liarder  to  see  titat  issues  important  to  hi»a  are  not  impor¬ 
tant  to  others. 

i4.  Actors  os‘erlook  the  fact  that  evidettce  consistetU  with  their  theories 
may  also  be  consistent  with  other  theories. 

Tl 


The  image  hypothosist  Jervis  seems  to  place  his  major  emphasis 
however  on  what  might  be  termed  the  image  hypotheses  (1-4,  8,  9,  14) 
which  assert  that  decisionmakers  and  analysts  of  Intentions  are  strongly 
influenced  by  their  image  of  the  opponent.  Jervis  does  not  assume  that 
the  adjustment  of  Incoming  information  to  fit  and  confirm  preexisting 
hypotheses  is  necessarily  irrational,  but  argues  instead  that  this  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  empirical  logic  (although  the  mental  processes  employed  in 
a  particular  case  may  be  completely  illogical).  That  is,  theories  and 
hypotheses  arc  essential  for  interpreting  and  identifying  facts  and  "pure 
empiricism"  (analysis  without  theories  or  hypotheses)  is  "impossible." 
Jervis  also  clearly  differs  from  Wasserman's  (I960)  recommendation 
tliat  intelligence  be  based  on  deductive  testable  knowledge,  pointing  out 
that  scientific  theories  are  not  so  much  tested  as  replaced  by  better 
theories.  Further,  while  a  particular  theory  is  extant,  it  is  scientifically 
important  that  observations  be  fitted  into  it  if  possible:  conversely,  a 
theory  that  successfully  accounts  for  a  large  number  of  observations 
should  not  auton.atically  be  rejected  because  of  a  few  discrepant  findings. 
Wasserman,  in  other  wo -  ds,  does  not  provide  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  images  in  the  estimation  of  intentions,  according  to  Jervis'  argument, 
b\U  rather  one-half  of  the  dileiama  which  confronts  scientist  and  intel¬ 
ligence  analyst  alike:  how  "open"  should  one  be  to  new  information 
(especially  when  the  opponent  is  able  to  manipulate  information  in 
attempts  to  deceive),  a»)d  how  closely  should  one  hold  one's  theories 
(especially  since  these  may  be  erroneously  based  on  ethnocentric 
assutuptlOMa).  Jervis'  hypothesis  Z,  that  theories  tend  tv  be  too  strong 
and  analysts  too  closed  to  new  information,  and  hypothesis  14,  that 
analysts  do  liot  apply  «*vw  information  objectively  to  all  theories. 
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accords  wilh  Shlaim's  (1976)  stress  on  the  negative  effects  of  "the 
conception"  Israeli  intelligence  officers  had  of  the  Arabs  and  Wasser- 

7 

man's  emphasis  on  "uncritical  frameworks"  of  policymakers. 

Safeguards.  Jervis  makes  several  recommendations  regarding 
the  dilemma  of  being  too  open  or  too  closed  to  new  information.  He 
presents  five  "safeguards"  to  reduce  the  problems  of  being  too  wedded 
to  a  given  theory.  The  first  is  that  analysts  should  be  aware  that  they 
do  not  make  unbiased  interpretations  of  each  piece  of  information.  Such 
an  awareness,  according  to  Jervis,  should  lead  them  to  examine  dis¬ 
crepant  Information  move  closely.  Second,  analysts  should  defcormino 
whether  their  theories  contain  elements  which  are  not  logically  linked, 
since  unlinked  elements  may  be  held  to  be  true  because  they  are 
psychologically  consistent  with  each  other  (e.g. ,  if  I  know  a  nation  is 
hostile  to  a  nation  friendly  to  me,  and  1  !<now  the  first  nation  is  strong, 

1  may  tend  to  also  believe  that  nation  constitutes  a  threat  to  me)  while 
being  unsupported  by  evidence.  Third,  dec  isle  “'makers  and  analysts 
are  advised  to  make  their  assumptions,  beliefs,  and  predictions  as 
explicit  as  possible  and  to  determine  before  events  occur  which  events 
would  tet\d  to  support  these  beliefs  and  which  are  inconsistent  with 
them.  The  fourth  safeguard  is  to  prevent  an  individual's  or  an  organi¬ 
sation’s  functional  identity  and  health  being  tied  to  or  dependent  on 
specific  images  and  theories  (the  frequent  accusation  that  the  Defense 

Joseph  de  Hlvera  and  J.  M.  Rosetiau  (196§)  use  many  of  these 
hypotheses  in  their  analysis  of  the  psychological  dimei^slons  of  If.S. 
foreign  policy  during  the  Korean  War.  While  they  do  consider  organi¬ 
sational  and  political  factors,  they  ctuphaslzse  the  role  of  Individual 
perceptions  and  especially  the  tendency  to  fit  information  into  expecta¬ 
tions  or  else  reject  it. 
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Department  overestimates  the  Soviet  threat  reflects  this  problem).  The 
fifth  recommendation  is  that  analysts  and  agencies  develop  a  willingness 
to  play  with  material  from  a  variety  of  angles  and  entertain  unpopular 
as  well  as  popular  hypotheses.  Specifically,  decisionmakers  should 
explicitly  structure  conflicting  biases  into  the  policy  and  decision¬ 
making  process. 

Jervis  notes  that  these  safeguards  may  divert  resources  from 
other  tasks  and  would  increase  internal  dissension.  However,  he  does 
not  note  that  his  recommendations  require  in  effect  that  decisionmakers 
become  less  influenced  by  their  perceptions.  That  is,  Jervis'  recom¬ 
mendations  seem  to  suggest  that  analysts  and  decisionmakers  can  stop 
being  victims  of  their  perceptions  when  they  begin  to  act  like  rational 
actors  (Kinder  and  Weiss,  1978).  For  example  (second  recommetulation), 
it  seems  quite  likely  that  individual  analysts  would  have  no  trouble 
establishing  what  seem  to  be  logical  and  valid  links  between  elements 
of  their  theories  and  assumptions  (which  might  nevertheless  be 
erroneous).  Playing  with  material  (fifth  recc.nmendaUon)  from  a 
variety  of  angles  and  entertaining  various  hypotheses  can  be  a  means 
of  opening  one's  mind  to  new  information,  but  it  can  also  serve  to 
"innoculate"  one's  atlitttdes  so  that  one  finds  it  easier  to  discount  or 
explain  away  diserepant  information  (McGuire,  t9&8).  Kven  if  decision¬ 
makers  create  an  euviromttent  of  compensating  biases  (which  implies 
the  decisionmakers  can  somehow  identify  their  original  biases  so  as  to 
contpensate  for  them),  they  must  also  anticipate  that  their  perceptions 
will  lead  them  to  prefer  the  viewx  ol  analysts  with  similar  perceptions. 

St  is  probably  much  easier  to  create  devils*  advocates  then  to  listen  to 
them. 
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'J'Iht  S>t;nal - Noiit*? 

Tho  theme  thAt  deeiulonmAkersi'  ami  intelligence  specialists’ 
perceptions  intervene  between  them  ami  the  realities  of  the  inter¬ 
national  environment  has  been  refined  by  Wohlstctter  (1962,  196§), 

Holst  (1966),  Whaley  (1973),  George  ami  Smoke  (1974),  and  Handel 
(1976)  using  concepts  from  Information  processing  theory.  These 
writers  emphasise  tlvat  perceptions  do  not  distort  an  "objective'* 
reality;  rather  they  act  as  filters  which  separate  what  seems  to  be 
information  from  that  which  seetns  to  be  confusion  (or  signals  from 
noise  in  the  tcrniinology  of  information  theory).  The  determination  of 
just  what  is  a  sigt^al  (and  iherefore  ifi\portant  and  necessary  for  the 
analyst  to  notice  and  explain)  and  what  is  noise  (and  therefore  irrelevant 
and  possible  to  ignore  or  disregard)  is  a  psychological  process  which 
occurs  consciously,  subconsciously,  and  perhaps  unconsciously  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  tendencies  and  predispositions  that  in  turn  depend  on 
peri^eptions  and  expectations.  Without  these  perceptions  and  expecta¬ 
tions  the  process  of  translating  diverse  stimuli  i*do  useful  information 
canuat  proceed.  Furthermore,  these  perceptual  processes  require 
consistencies  and  routines  that  tend  tu  produce  aiui  reinforce  the 
"closedness"  to  novel  inforntation  and  the  "weddedness"  to  tested 
theories  and  assumptions  which  iervis  stressed. 

Woldstetter 

Redierta  Wohlstetter’s  study  of  intelligence  failure  in  the  pearl 
Harbor  attack  defines  strategic  warning  (1962:  3iJ9)  as:  (t)  hanng  a 
signal  (defined  as  "a  clue  ©r  a  sign  or  a  piece  of  evidence  that  leUs 
about  a  particular  danger  or  a  particular  enemy  move  or  intention"),, 
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(2)  perceiving  the  eigiuil  at  a  warning,  (3)  eommunicatlr  g  the  warning 
unambiguously,  and  (4)  acting  on  the  warning.  SHa  jnakes  clear  (p.  391} 
that,  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  operational  at  well  at  intelligence 
agencies  were  responsible  for  failures  to  perform  steps  2,  3,  and  4. 
Respontil>ility  for  the  failure  of  strategic  warning  is,  in  her  view, 
siiared  by  intelligence  and  policymakers. 

The  central  cause  of  such  failures  it  an  inability  to  perceive 

a  clear  pattern  of  enemy  intentions.  Just  as  Wasserman  notes,  the 

problem  is  not  insufficient  data,  rather,  Wohlstetter  writes  (1962:  397b 

The  roots  of  this  (Pearl  Harbor)  surprise  .  .  .{are  found) 
in  the  conditions  of  human  perception  and  stem 
from  uncertainties  so  basic  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  eliminated  .  .  .  the  relevant  signals  .  .  .  will 
be  partially  obscured  before  the  event  by  surrounding 
noise  ...  in  conditions  of  great  uncertainty  people 
tend  to  predict  events  that  they  want  to  happen  actually 
will  happen. 

Wohlstetter  (1965:  691)  defines  "noise**  as: 

the  backdrop  of  irrelevant  or  inconsistent  signals, 
signs  pointing  in  the  wrong  directions,  that  tend 
always  to  obscure  the  signs  pointing  the  right 
way. 

This  basic  relationship;  the  difficulty  of  creating  a  clear  image 
of  the  ads^ersary's  intentions  from  an  incoherent  mixture  of  signals 
and  noise  given  the  strong  hmnan  tendency  to  perceive  what  is 
expected  and  preferred  (oversimplifying,  we  might  term  these  the 
•ignal-noise  problem  and  the  wishful  thinking  bias)  leads  to  eight 

epeelfie  factors  which  Wohlstetter  sees  at  underlying  intelligence 
failure  {1962:  393-6.  1965).  These  factors  are  listed  and  briefly 
described  in  Table  4.3. 


'i'ablu  4.  i,  t^auartrs  (Wohlsl«llor) 


1.  Nolsti  and  Ambiguity:  Masses  of  confUcting  cvulenee  supporting 

altortiative  ami  equally  reasonable  hypothc:(es 
create  an  onvironn^ent  of  noise  that  eom- 
pUcates  coherent  analysis.  Plccetneal 
and  day-to-day  analysis  produce  additional 
confusion  and  incoherence. 


i.  I’lKpectations  atwl  Preferences:  Tendency  of  analysts  ami  pollcymnUers  to 

select  hypotheses  which  accord  with  ex¬ 
pectations  and  preferences  and  to  favor 
supporting  evidence,  obscuring  altertuitive 
hypotheses. 


1.  Jiecuvlty  and  Deception: 


4.  Cry-wolf  Phenomena; 


S,  Impact  of  policy: 


b.  Techftieai  Surprises: 


Successful  enemy  security  reduces  signals 
and  indik  Ations  of  Intentions,  while  success¬ 
ful  enemy  deception  creates  noise  tltat 
appears  to  the  analyst  or  policymaUer  to  bo 
a  signal. 

High-tension  levels  and  repeated  false 
aUrtns  nutub  attention  and  vigilance. 

High  costs  of  acting  on  warning  reduce 
nmtlv.  tion  and  frcedetn  to  attend  to 
warning. 

Other  areas  and  interests  nvay  have 
captured  the  attention  of  the  poUeyirvaker. 
Cautious  policy  led  to  cautious  and 
ambiguous  warnings,  intelligence  un¬ 
aware  of  its  own  ivation's  actions  and 
policy. 

Ability  of  the  enemy  to  rapidly  change 
and  keep  t^oneealcd  teclnucal  and  logistic 
capabilities  leads  tv  inapplicable  assumptions 
in  estimation. 


7.  Organiitatiottal  Blocks:  Delays  in  transmission  er  evaluation*  or 

rcstrictious  an  dissemination  of  intelligeace 
and  warnings  prevent  effective  prevention 
or  defense.  Organisational  inefficiencies 
and  rivalries,  and  low  status  of  intelUgenc© 
services  imped©  effective  attalysis  and 
dissemiftation.  PoUcytuakers  were  unin¬ 
formed  of  military  vulnerabiUtius. 
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.  Underestimate  of  Opponents'  Utilization  of  one's  own  utility 

Willingness  to  take  Risks:  calculus  to  estimate  enemy  intentions 

from  risks  facing  enemy  is  mis¬ 
leading. 
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Unlike  Wasaerman  (19^>0),  who  reasons  that  strategic  surprise 
should  be  impossible  "in  theory,"  Wohlstctter  (1962:  397)  describes 
strategic  warning  as  intrinsically  uncertain  and  consequently  in  history 
strategic  surprise  is  frequent.  She  states  (1965:  707)  that  "we  cannot 
guarantee  foresight."  Despite  (or  perhaps  because  of)  the  depth  of  her 
research  and  her  elaboration  of  these  dimensions  on  which  intelligence 
problems  occur,  Wohlstctter  offers  very  few  recommendations  for  reducing 
intelligence  failures.  She  is  not  hopeful;  noting  (1962;  400)  "we  cannot 
count  on  strategic  warning."  In  fact  she  closes  her  book  (1962:  401)  on 
Pearl  Harbor  with  the  admonition  that  "wc  have  to  accept  the  fact  of 
uncertainty  and  learn  to  live  with  it."  She  does,  however  make  (1965; 

707^  ‘hreo  brief  recommendations,  the  first  two  of  which  apply  to 
intelligence  analysis;  (1)  make  a  thorough  and  sophisticated  analysis 
of  observers'  reports,  (2)  make  frameworks  and  assumptions  explicit 
and  tentative,  and  (3)  make  the  range  of  responses  to  crises  selective, 
refined,  and  divisible  so  that  the  responses  can  be  flexibly  tailored  to  the 
situation. 

Wohlstetter  (1965)  makes  two  additional  and  very  cogent 
observations:  (1)  that  failures  to  foresee  and  forestall  catastrophes 
are  very  frequent  and  are  not  limited  to  the  political-military  arena, 
and  (2)  that  both  science  and  intelligence  depend  on  implicit  as  well 
as  explicit  theories  and  hypotheses  which  may  produce  signal-noise 
problems  for  analysis.  Her  first  observation  relates  intelligence 
failures  with  other  "failures  of  foresight,  "  an  idea  further  explored 
by  Wilensky  (1968)  and  developed  more  fully  ixi  the  next  section.  The 
second  observation  suggests  the  basic  problem  with  Wasserman's 
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(I960)  naive  empiricism  and  his  recommendation  that  Intelligence  be 
conducted  more  scientifically:  namely  that  scicntfsts  themselves 
rely  on  implicit  assumptions  and  hypotheses  that  arc  remarkably 
resistant  to  contradictory  data  and  are  discarded  only  after  scientific 
revolutions  (which  share  many  characteristics  with  Intelligence  fallui-es). 
This  observation, also  made  by  Jervis  (1968),  is  explored  more  fully 
later  In  this  paper. 

Holst 


Johan  Holst  (1966)  relies  heavily  on  the  Wohlstetter  ’’signal- 

noise"  formulation  in  his  analysis  of  "the  prism  through  which  the 

Norwegian  aut»toritics  received  and  evaluated  the  incoming  warning 

signals"  (p.  33)  ol  the  Nazi  surpriae  attack  on  Norway  in  the  spring  of 

1940,  and  why  the  relevant  signals  failed  to  impress  the  Norwegian 

leaders.  In  his  view,  the  basic  problem  in  Intelligence  failure  Is  that 

even  if  warning  signals  of  a  strategic  or 
tactical  nature  should  become  available  to 
the  decision-making  authorities  .  .  .  (they) 
may  not  be  able  to  perceive  tlie  relevant 
messages  in  the  flow  of  contradictory  infor¬ 
mation  .  .  .  (T)hc  "right"  signals  were  apt 
to  be  ambiguous,  lending  themselves  to  a 
variety  of  reasonable  and  rational  interpreta¬ 
tions  .  .  .  (S)ignals  which  confirm  existing 
expectations  are  much  more  readily  accepted 
than  those  which  constitute  a  challenge  (to 
the  existing  predispositional  framework  of 
the  percciver)  (p.  33), 

Holst  follows  Wohlsfcett  .'s  framework  closely,  underscoring  the 
similar  features  of  the  Intelligence  failure  in  Norv/ay  and  at  Pearl 
Ha  rbor. 
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Whaley 


Barton  Whaley  (1973)  accepts  Wohlstettcr's  concept  of  signals 
but,  froin  his  analysis  of  the  German  surprise  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  (Operation  Barbarossa),  argues  that  the  basic  cause  of  the 
Russians’  intelligence  failure  was  not  the  ambiguous  "background 
noise"  competing  with  the  signals  which  Woblstettcr  emphasized  in  the 
case  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Whaley  rejects  Wohistetter's  communications 
theory  (although  ho  uses  its  terms  and  framework)  and  proposes  his 
own  theory  of  strategic  surprise.  He  argues  that  the  abundance  of 
signals  available  to  Stalin  (he  lists  84  separate  warnings)  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources  and  agencies  do  not  permit  an  explanation  of  Stalin's 
unpi'epa red aes s  in  terms  of  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  whic  h  reached  him.  Whaley  suggests  that  in  fact  there  was 
very  little  ambiguity  or  uncertainty  in  Stalin's  mind  regarding  Hitler’s 
intentions. 

The  bodyguard  theme.  Whaley  argues  that  Stalin  was  victimized, 
not  confused, by  a  massive  German  effort  to  reduce  Soviet  uncertainties 
and  misdirect  Stalin's  perceptions  by  nieans  of  "the  greatest  deception 
operation  in  the  history  of  war"  (p.  17E).  He  presents  evidence  that 
Germany  created  a  complex  but  plausible  cover  story  which  would  ex¬ 
plain  their  preparations  for  Barbarossa  without  alarming  Stalin  as  to 
its  real  intent.  This  orchestrated  plan  had  four  parts;  each  mythical 
but  consistent  with  Gorman  actions  and  with  what  was  known  of  German 
goals;  invasion  of  Britain:  defense  against  Russia;  buildup  against  the 
Balkans;  and  an  impending  ultimatum  by  which  Germany  would  make 
demands  on  Russia  (and  thereby  provide  a  warning  prior  to  any 
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attack).  Whaley  argues  that  Stalin  accepted  at  least  the  last  myth, 
and  was  surprised  "by  the  deliberately  false  signals  and  not  by  the 
ambiguous  signals,  much  less  the  distracting  noise"  (p.  242). 

Whaley's  thesis  gains  credence  from  the  many  instances  of 
similar  deception  operations  through  history,  beginning  with  the  Trojan 
Horse,  but  especially  as  conducted  by  the  British  and  Americans  in 
World  War  II.  which  successfully  fooled  the  Germans  throughout  the 
war.  Cave  Brown  (1975)  provides  a  detailed  account  of  the  London 
Controlling  Section  and  the  Bodyguard  Plan  which  coordinated  these 
deceptions  (so-named  from  Churchill's  dictum  that  "in  wartime.  Truth 
is  so  precious  that  she  should  always  be  attended  by  a  bodyguard  of 
lies").  Among  these  operations  was  the  work  of  the  Double  Cross 
(i.e.,  XX,  or  Twenty)  Committee  which  Intercepted  all  German  agents 
in  Great  Britain  and  turned  them,  that  is,  used  them  to  feed  false  infor¬ 
mation  back  to  their  Nazi  masters  (Mastorman,  1972).  Another  operation 
entailed  creating  the  identity  of  a  high-level  courier  for  a  corpse  which 
was  released  off  the  coast  of  Spain  to  be  was'-ed  up  so  that  the  doctored 
and  misleading  papers  it  carried  would  find  their  way  to  the  Germans 
(Montagu's  1953  account  of  "Operation  Mincemeat"  became  the  well- 
known  book  and  film.  The  Man  Who  Never  Was).  The  most  extensive 
Allied  tactical  deception  plan  (codenamed  "Fortitude"),  designed  to 
mislead  Germany  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  cross -channel  invasion 
of  Europe,  included  the  creation  of  two  fictitious  British  Armies  in  the 

■  g  — — 

Which  Is  doubly  remarkable  in  that  the  Germans  seem  to  have 
used  this  trick  twice  with  success;  first  against  Norway  in  the  spring 
of  1940  and  then  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1941  against  Russia. 
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Mcditcr runcsiti,  onu  in  Scotland,  and  the  phantom  First  U.S.  Army 

Group  opposite  Pns  <lc  Calais,  all  of  v/hlch  the  Germans  swallowed. 

While  Whaley  clearly  rejects  Wohlstotter's  stress  on  the 

importance  of  noise  in  masking  signals,  IntrO'lucing  Instead  the  concept 

of  deliberate  deceptive  disinformation  (which,  as  Table  4.3.  shows, 

Wohlstottcr  considers  but  does  not  emphasize)  it  is  also  clear  from 

Wlialey's  analysis  and  from  the  Allied  experience  that  deception  plans 

must  bo  tailored  to  the  enemy's  perception  and  expectations.  For 

example,  Lewin  (1978)  concludes  that  the  Information  on  Gorman 

expectations  provided  by  the  Twenty  Committee's  double  agents  and 

the  intelligence  trom  Ultra  "enabled  the  deceivers  to  read  the  enemy's 

mind  and  twist  it"  (p.  322).  Montagu,  v/ho  represented  British  Naval 

Intelligence  in  the  Allied  deception  operations,  made  the  same  point 

about  the  value  of  Ultra  and  doubiu  agents: 

.  .  .  it  (was)  invaluable  to  any  officer  who 
had  CO  try  to  deceive  the  German  Intelligence, 
the  Abwehr,  if  he  knew  what  the  Abwehr  were 
already  tld.nklng  and  what  other  Investigations 
they  were  making  into  a  particular  subject  (1978: 

49). 

The  success  of  strategic  deception  and,  In  the  case  of  Barbarossa, 
strategic  surprise  depended  heavily  on  knowing  and  manipulating  the 
enemy's  perceptions,  theories.  Images,  and  expectations.  Thus, 
while  Whaley  differs  from  WohUtetter  as  to  the  Importance  of  back- 
ground  noise,  his  analysis,  like  hers,  focuses  on  the  central  roles  of 
cognition  and  perception  in  intelligence  failui'es. 

George  and  Smoke 

In  their  comprehensive  attenxpt  to  systematically  analyze  the 
principles  of  American  foreign  policy,  Alexander  George  and  Riclrard 
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Smoko,  In  their  study.  Deterrence  in  American  roroign  Policy  (1974), 
propose  wlukt  they  term  the  response  theory  of  intelligence  failure. 

This  theory  is  part  of  their  overall  theoretical  analysis  of  deterrence 
in  foreign  affairs.  Response  theory  deals  with  how  the  defender, 
relying  on  deterrence  to  achieve  policy  goals,  decides  to  respond  or 
not  to  indications  tliat  an  opponent  may  attempt  to  challenge  that 
deterrence,  i.  e. ,  the  problem  of  response  to  warning  Indicators. 

George  and  Smoke  acknowledge  tlmt  various  psychological,  social, 
organizational,  and  political  mechanisms  may  hamper  receptivity  to  and 
evaluation  of  warning  indicators.  However,  response  theory  points  to 
perceptual  and  coy  ,tive  factors  as  the  basic  causes  of  failures  to 
correctly  estimate  the  opponent’s  intentions.  George  and  Smoke  write 
that  "recognition  of  ix»tentio«  indicators  .  .  .  requires  complex  cognitive 
interpretations"  (p.  573)  and  that  even  intelligence  that  is  "plentiful, 
consistent,  and  relatively  free  of  noise"  on  the  opponent's  intentions 
does  not  speak  for  itself.  Interpretation  of  such  intelligence  requirvt 
hypotheses  about  bow  the  adversary  approaches  political  conflict  and 
theories  or  models  about  t)>e  opponent's  behavioral  style.  They  no.e 
that  "one's  imago  of  an  opponent  affects  one's  interpretation  of  avail¬ 
able  intelligence  ...  an  incorrect  or  defective  model  .  .  .  can  distort 
even  reasonably  good  factual  information"  (p.  583).  They  also  agree 
with  Knorr  that  even  a  good  model  of  the  opponent  does  not  guarantee 
an  accurate  estimate  cf  the  opponent's  intention  if  the  model  requires 
that  tlie  opponent's  perceptions  be  undlstorted. 

Among  the  most  common  perceptual  problems  in  postwar  American 
foreign  policy  found  by  George  and  Smoke  in  their  historical  case  studies 
is  the  tendenvy  of  U.S.  policymskers  lo  attribute  to  the  adversary  their 
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own  line  of  rcasonin)},  the  ’’mirror  image”  tench’ncy  also  noted  by 
Washerman,  Shlaim,  Lampoon,  and  Jervis.  But  in  .«:ldition  to  pointing 
to  the  role  of  cthnomorphic  reasoning.  George  and  Smoke  also  describe 
how  the  policy  background  at  the  lime  warnings  are  received  can 
attenuate  the  reaction  to  these  signals.  For  ex.ample,  there  is  a  re¬ 
luctance  to  confront  the  possibility  that  deterrence  has  failed,  or  to 
reopen  policy  questions  that  were  resolved  only  after  arduous  debate. 
Analysts  tend  not  to  challenge  positions  and  policies  that  arc  ''established” 
and  have  guthere<i  their  own  momentum.  In  this  regard  George  and 
Smoke  address  the  same  issues  raised  by  DeWeerd. 

George  and  Smoke  reiterate  the  iitiportance  of  the  eight  factors 
listed  by  Woiilstctter  (see  Table  *1.3.)  as  causes  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
failure  and  add  to  these  four  more:  underestimation  of  the  opponent's 
n^otivation,  underestiination  of  the  opponent’s  capabilities,  the  costs  of 
responding  to  warnings  if  they  ere  taken  seriously,  and  the  influence  of 
do«»\estic  and  organUational  polities  within  the  executive  branch.  These 
twelve  factors  are  compared  to  six  crises  in  Table  4.4.  Seme  factors 
(such  as  the  "cry-woU”  syndrome)  they  assess  as  having  played  no 
appreciable  role  in  any  of  the  crises.  OnK  two  factors  are  credited 
with  contributing  to  all  six  intelligence  failures:  expectancies  and 
preferences  (i.e.,  perceptions  and  wlsiU’ul  thinking),  and  inadequate 
appraisal  of  opponent’s  risk  calculations  (i.e.,  inadequate  Iniage  of  the 
opponent).  Clearly,  George  and  Smoke  view  cognitive  and  perceptual 
pruccsses  as  central  and  perennial  features  of  intelligence  failures. 

Handel 

Of  all  writers  in  the  perceptual  school,  Michael  Handel  (1976), 
in  his  monograph.  Perception,  deception  and  surprise;  the  case  of  the 
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Table  4»  4*  CausMJt  of  U.S.  liiU’lliitcnro  Fuihircs  LrwIloK  *«’  Sorinisc 

(4  « (actor  a  role;  0  »  no  appcrnriatittf  rule; 

t  ■  unecilaln.  (tifScutl  to  intotpirt) 


CkiHtU  ClftwN 

fc«r(  Brrliit  Kitrean  Inter-  Berlin  Mi$$lle 

Ihrbor  UUK-kude  Wur  erntinn  I9SB  Crtrl* 


1.  Tcchmil»;tUal 
or  loftlitival 
(urprirv 

S-  Dels)-*  in 
transmiMiott/ 
evaluation  of 
ittleUiccnve 

X  -Cry.wolf” 
pbcnomcuon 
(•)  witlihoM- 
tng  or  (l«iwtf 
(ro<Un^  iiif"l- 
liKcncc  frutu 
KiKhrr-ut>  or 
theater  auilior* 
{ties 

(f>)  Noofecei»- 
tivity  of  tiighcr 
authorilien  to 
(ntelltiP'Hee 
warning  irf 
••ei)^»‘«lf“ 
type 

4.  Eapcftaneie* 
ami  pielef' 
e«ee» 

5.  IrBucjwv  of 
puile)-  Iwel- 
CfOund 

6.  S'wcessful  de* 
eeption 

7.  “Noi*e“ 

S.  VnUereMutu- 
tien  of 
oeot'k  mativa' 
tom 

t.  UiukrCkliiiM' 
tom  of 
Ae»l‘»  fa{Mh«h 
Uiei 

10.  Iitatleiiuute 
appraikot  of 

eptxMU'til'k 

fikk  caleuU- 
towk 

11.  i‘f«4>lem  of  tV' 
(pouse  if 
kvamii^  i« 
ktetliletl 

12.  liiBueiu'e  of 
tlomektU'  ami 
UTKaiiiralkmul 
puhiiik 


♦  00 


♦  00 


♦  0  ♦ 


0  0? 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  0  ♦ 

♦  00 

♦  ?  ♦ 

♦  0  ♦ 

♦  0  ♦ 

*  ♦  ♦ 

?  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


♦  0  ♦ 

0  0  ♦ 

0  0  ♦ 

0  ?  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ? 

?  0  ♦ 

0  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ?  0 

♦  0  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  0  ? 

♦  0  ♦ 


From  George  It  Smoko 
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Yt)in  Kinpur  War,  presents  the  most  complex  conceptual  framework  of 


Intention  estimation  failures.  This  framework  consists  of  two  parts; 
an  analysis  of  throe  "noiso  barriers”  which  affect  the  flow  of  informa* 
tion  to  analysts  ami  policymakers,  and  the  interactions  between  estimates 
of  capabilities  and  estimates  of  intentions.  Handel  derives  five  para¬ 
doxical  propositions  (Table  4.  5. )  from  this  framework  which  ho  sees 
as  evidence  of  "the  unavoidable  contradictions  inherent  in  any  intelUgence 
work  and  .  .  .  the  impossibility  of  over  reaching  fail-safe  answers  in 
strategic  intelligence  evaluations”  (p.  7).  Handel's  pessinxlstic  outlook 
devolves  from  his  assessment  of  the  centrality  of  cognitive  and  per¬ 
ceptual  factors  in  intention  estimation: 

Surprise  is  almost  Inevitably  the  result  of 
human  tiature,  of  subjectivity  in  ti:e  final 
analysis,  the  psychological  perceptions,  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  and  the  dialectic  nature  of  confUet. 

Tlicse  '•laullties  can  victimise  tl>e  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  actor  who  unwittingly  uuinteiUionaliy  and 
unwillingly  plays  into  his  adversary's  hands  ami 
helps  £0  S'lt  his  own  trap  (p.  7-8>, 

While  Handel's  is  clearly  a  model  of  failure  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
actor,  and  while  he  focuses  on  perceptual  and  cognitive  factors,  his 
formulations  also  suggest  organizational  factors  which  go  beyond  the 
individual  ami  contribute  to  failure  as  well.  Wohlstetter  and  George 
and  Sn\oke  discuss  some  organizational  shortcomings  that  played 
roles  in  intelligence  failures,  but  do  not  examine  them  in  detail;  nor 
do  they  relate  them  directly  to  their  psychological  central  focus. 

Hatuiel  thus  serves  as  a  bridge  from  the  individual  model  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  model  of  failure  which  is  described  below.  Furthermore,  because 
Handel  stresses  the  general  limitations  which  hunvan  cognitive  processes 
place  on  the  perceptual  and  ostintative  tasks  of  intention  estimation 
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Table  4.  5.  Handol*t  Five  Paradoxical  Propoeitions 


1.  As  a  result  of  the  great  difficulties  in  differentiating  between 
"signal"  and  "noise"  in  strategic  warning,  both  valid  and  invalid 
information  must  be  treated  on  a  similar  basis.  In  effect,  all 
that  exists  is  noise,  not  signals. 

2.  The  greater'  the  risk,  the  less  likely  it  seems,  and  the  less  risky 
it  actually  becomes.  Thus,  the  greater  the  risk,  the  smaller  it 
becomes. 

3.  The  sounds  of  silence.  A  quiet  international  environment  can  act 
as  background  noise  which,  by  conditioning  observers  to  a  peace' 
ful  routine,  actually  covers  preparations  iot  war. 

4.  The  greater  the  credibility  of  an  intelligence  agency  over  time, 
the  less  its  reports  and  conclusions  are  questioned:  therefore, 
the  greater  the  risk  in  the  long  run  of  overrelying  on  its  findings. 

5.  Self-negating  prophecy.  Information  on  a  forthcoming  enemy 
attack  leads  to  countermobilisation  which,  in  turn,  prompts  the 
enemy  to  delay  or  cancel  his  plans.  It  is  thus  impossible  --  even 
in  retrospect  --  to  know  whether  countermotlliaation  is  justified 
or  not. 
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(rathnr  than  tacusing  on  aptrciflr  perceptions  or  on  only  signal-noise 
processing  problems),  ttandel  is  also  ropresentati''j  of  the  last  theme 
of  the  perceptual  school,  namely  that  hutnan  cognitive  facvtltles  are 
generally  unsulted  for  the  tasks  of  preventing  surprise  by  determining 
intentions. 

Noise  barriers.  In  his  formulation  of  the  role  of  three  noise 
barriers  in  intention  estimation  failures  Mandei  relies  heavily  on 
Wohlstetter*s  communications  theory.  He  postulates  three  |jartially 
overlapping  barriers  (Figure  4.1.)  which  cox^respoiui  to  live  levijls  of 
the  foreign  policy  systcn»:  the  global  environment,  the  regional  environ¬ 
ment  (i.e.,  the  enemy),  and  the  domestic  environment  (i.e.,  the  images 
and  perceptions  of  the  defending  country).  Most  information  passes 
through  these  barriers  and  is  distorted,  weakened  ot  attenuated. 
Furthermore,  the  barriers  generate  their  owtt  noise  as  well  as  passing 
on  or  perhaps  amplifying  noise  from  the  previous  barrier. 

Enemy  nojae.  In  discussing  the  barrier  created  by  the  enemy 
Hatwlel  stresses  that  clear  and  unambiguous  signals  may  not  be  furth¬ 
coming  because  the  enemy  himself  may  be  uncertain  about  goals  or 
courses  of  action,  or  may  hold  '^onfUcting  goals  or  options  which  are 
not  resolved  until  just  before  the  moment  of  action.  Similarly  enemy 
doctrines  may  shift  or  the  opponent's  leadership  may  change,  tuaking 
estimates  of  intentions  problematic.  The  circumstances  surrounding 
the  enemy's  decisions  may  change  unbeknownst  to  the  iatelUgeae© 
agency  attempting  to  probe  enemy  intentions.  Furthermore,  the  etmmy's 
security  and  secrecy  efforts  will  conceal  iatetitioas  while  enemy  decep¬ 
tions  will  attempt  to  disguise  them. 
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Hamiol  uIhu  notu^  tliAt  th«  force  planning  an  operation  has  the 
advantage  of  putting  the  opponent  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  by  threaten¬ 
ing  him  in  two  or  more  places  and  consolidating  forces  at  the  last 
possible  moment.  If  plans  are  made  so  the  actual  attack  might  bo 
launched  from  any  of  the  planned  directions,  the  opponent  is  forced  to 
either  defend  all  avenues,  or,  less  plausibly,  prepare  a  defense  with 
greater  responsiveness  and  flexibility  tluin  that  possessed  by  the  attacker, 
or,  least  likely,  hope  to  penetrate  the  attacker's  plans  in  advance. 
Similarly,  a  country  planning  to  initiate  war  might  arrange  that  several 

i) 

cwu  dries  se«m  equally  likely  to  be  the  target. 

Handel's  emphasis  on  enemy  uncertainty  seems  somewhat  over¬ 
drawn;  although  enemy  uncertainty  or  confusion  will  certainly  complicate 
the  Intelligence  analyst's  task,  the  more  tlireatenlng  problem  would  seew 
to  oe  the  enemy  who  is  certain  of  his  plana  and  goals  and  who  cin  care¬ 
fully  guard  and  disguise  his  efforts  fronv  his  opponent.  This  latter  case 
is  especially  impenetrable  by  intelligence,  according  to  Handel,  because 
each  piece  of  iw'ormatlou  noiy  be  valid,  or  it  may  be  a  piece  of  the 


Such  tactics  are  frequent  in  combat.  For  example.  Hershing 
cencealed  the  objective  of  the  American  Army  in  the  sunm^er  offen^ix'o 
uf  t9tS  by  liavlng  one  of  his  corps  corttmattders,  Butuly.  unwittingly  pre¬ 
pare  an  offensive  farther  to  the  south.  When  Buttdy  vcaa  ultimately  Sold 
that  the  southern  attack  was  a  ruse,  he  correctly  observed  "If  it  isn't  a 
fake,  we  are  ready  to  attack  as  soon  as  our  troops  arrive.  If  it  is  a  fake, 
it's  a  good  one,  and  I  hope  it  works."  Pershing's  German  opponents  were 
well  aware  that  Bundy's  plans  could  be  a  deception  intended  to  mislead 
them  as  to  the  place  of  attach  hut  they  noted  "there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  the  real  point  of  attack."  and  they  consequently  reijiforced 
the  sector  svith  three  more  divisions  {The  Editors  of  the  Army  Times, 
iqbi.  bl-7§K  Similarly.  American  official  estimates  of  Japanese  in- 
tetdlons  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  were  misled  by  her  quite  real  capabilities 
and  actions  w*hich  suggested  site  might  first  attack  TliaiUnd.  Indochina, 
or  Siberia  {Wohlstetter.  l<^6^.  chapter  §). 


enemy's  deception  plan.  Handel's  first  paradoxical  proposition  modifies 
Wohlstetter's  signal-noise  principle  and  makes  it  more  consistent  with 
Whaley's  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  deception  (see  Table  4.  5.),  assert¬ 
ing  that  the  reservations  raised  in  the  analyst's  mind  by  the  possibility 
of  enemy  deception  force  the  analyst  to  view  each  piece  of  infomration 
as  if  it  were  deception,  even  if  it  is  not. 

In  short,  there  is  the  noise  the  enemy  unconsciously  generat^is 
(e.g.,  by  his  indecision),  and  the  noise  the  enemy  creates  intentionally 
(e.g. ,  for  deception  purposes)  as  well  as  the  enemy's  efforts  to  mask 
possible  signals  (security).  Handel  discusses  an  additional  difficulty, 
that  created  by  an  enemy  whe  is  rea>W  to  take  "greater  than  usual  risks" 
(p.  15).  While  the  underestinvation  of  the  enemy's  willingness  to  take 
risks  is  a  component  of  lutelllgence  failure  (as  several  of  he  writers 
reviewed  above  have  noted),  it  is  not  a  problem  created  by  the  enemy 
so  much  as  a  faulty  Image  of  the  opponent  held  hy  the  inteiligenee 
tpecialirt,  thus  it  atid  paradox  two  are  reviewed  below  as  elements  of 
the  domestic  no‘  ie  barrier. 

International  noise.  The  international  environment  creates  noise 
barriers  for  the  iatention  estimation  analyst  in  two  ways,  according  to 
Handel.  Xn  the  first  case  multiple  hot  spots,  areas  of  tension  or 
potential  conflict,  capture  the  attention  of  analysts  and  especially  poUcy- 
nrakers  and  divert  them  from  the  direction  the  attack  actually  comes.  In 
the  second  case  a  calm  internatiot^al  background  muffles  indicators  of 
conflict,  leading  to  Handel's  third  paradox. 

The  notion  tliat  surprise  attacks  can  come  like  a  belt  front  a 
calm  blue  sky  is  perhaps  Handel's  weakest  assertiott.  He  mn^t  stretch 


ami  dl.4tort  the  case  of  the  Yom  Kippur  V/ai*  to  make  it  fit  his  "soemis 
of  silciue"  paradox.  While  it  is  probably  the  ease  that  Israeli  experts 
did  not  expect  the  tensions  they  were  monitoring  to  turn  into  war,  the 
environment  prior  to  the  October  attack  was  hardly  "quie»,  "  To  the 
degree  that  the  Israelis  expected  the  Soviets  to  restrain  the  Arabs  from 
attacking  Israel,  as  Handel  suggests,  the  analysts'  fault  was  not  in  being 
"conditioned  to  a  peaceful  routine"  but  in  overestimating  the  Pussians' 
influence  and  underestimating  Arab  initiative  and  independence.  Handel's 
third  proposition  is  not  paradoxical  so  much  as  just  untrue. 

Self^gene rated  noise.  Logically,  underestimation  of  the  opponent's 
willitigness  to  take  risks  and  Handel's  second  proposition  are  elements 
of  the  tliird  noise  barrier:  self -generated  noise.  The  central  com¬ 
ponent  of  this  barrier  is  the  ‘'conceptual  framework  !or  action"  of  tVie 
intelUgence  service  and  the  decisionmakers.  This  frarnewot'k  consists 
of  hypotheses  and  assuraptlons  concerning  the  enemy's  Inteutiona  and 
capabilities  which  are  compared  to  one'a  own  capabilities  and 
intentions  to  deter«%lne  the  prcbability  of  conflict  in  the  short-,  medium-, 
and  long-term  future.  Such  conceptual  forntulations  are  necessary  to 
interpret  data  and  eonstitutc  the  final  goal  of  analysis  itself.  However, 
they  create  problems  bocauae  they  may  becunte  too  rigid,  dogmatic, 
and  inflexible,  with  the  consequence  tltat  "all  data  are  deterministically 
interpreted  and  forced  into  the  mold  of  the  existing  concept,  gradually 
leading  to  a  growing  gap  between  the  objective  and  the  perceived  reality, 
while  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  intelligence  unit  prevails"  (p. 
17-lSl. 

Perliapa  the  most  critical  problem  created  by  self-generated 
noise  is  the  inahility  of  the  inteiligeuee  specialist  to  assess  correctly 

Haixlel  »:'akes  several  Incredible  assertions,  e.g.,  "one  can 
influence  the  enemy'v  ‘nUid,  i.e*.  his  Uuetuions  to  go  to  wan  but  one 
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^  ^cannot  have  any  impact  on  his  capabilities"  (p.  62). 

If  true,  negotiations  would  prevent  all  or  most  wars,  and  the  outcomes 
of  all  wars  would  be  predictable  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  existing 
capabilities.  In  fact  the  opposite  seems  to  be  true:  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  have  an  impact  on  the  intentions  of  an  enemy  bent  on  war 
but  one  can  deter  by  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  enemy's 
capabilities  by  taking  coimtermeasures.  If  anything  is  likely  to  deter 
the  enemy's  willingness  to  wage  war,  it  is  the  possession  of  an  in> 
vincible  capability  to  destroy  the  enemy's  first  blow.  For  example,  the 
North  Vietnamese  decision  on  whether  to  launch  a  partial  or  an  all>out 
offensive  In  1975  was  contingent  on  whether  the  United  States  would 
resume  large-scale  bombing  following  the  initial  NVA  attacks  (Snepp, 
1977).  While  a  military  leadership  may  risk  defeat  in  the  long  run  if 
there  is  a  high  probability  of  success  in  the  first  attack  (e.g. ,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Barbarossa),  they  are  far  more  cautious  when  the  reverse  is 
true  (e.g..  Day  of  Pigs).  Examples  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  Handel's 
assertion:  On  the  one  hand,  the  Hull-Nomura  negotiations  failed  to 
make  any  significant  impact  on  the  Japanese  intentions;  Chamberlain's 
and  Stalin's  appeasements  failed  to  stop  Hitler's  attacks;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  British  battleship  Dreadnought  made  the  battleship 
capabilities  of  all  the  world's  fleets  (including  the  British)  obsolete 
almost  overnight:  radar,  sonar,  and  the  convoy  system  put  Hitler's 
U-boat  blockade  out  of  business;  Britisl)  electronic  warfa.  e  ended  the 
Luftwaffe's  night  bombing  capabilities;  etc.,  etc.  Deterrent  forces 
must  have  a  credible  imjiaet  on  capaldlities  if  they  are  to  have  any  impact 
on  enemy  intentions  (George  and  Smoke,  1974,  chapter  1),  instances  of 
direct  influence  on  enemy  intentions  are  far  less  common  than  instances 
of  impacts  on  enemy  capabilities. 
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lh«  tjntMuy's  vic%vs  oi'  th«  riukti  involv«?cl  in  the  options  open  to  them. 
riamicl«  among  others,  notes  that  historically  analysts  have  failed  to 
perceive  the  International  environment  from  the  enemy's  perspective 
and  have  underestimated  the  tniemy’s  willingness  to  take  risks  and/or 
overestimated  the  risks  of  options  later  chosen  by  the  enemy.  Handel's 
socoml  proposition  loads  to  the  conclusion  that  risk  assessment  by  the 
enemy  and  the  analyst  tend  to  be  highly  uncertain.  Our  own  analysis  of 
intelligence  failures  and  strategic  iailures  (Section  3)  and  Wohlstetter's 
analysis  of  Japanese  planning  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  suggest  a  corollary 
to  Handel'ii  proposition:  The  plans  n^ost  likely  of  all  to  surprise  are 
those  so  risky  that  they  are  certain,  in  tixe  long  ruti,  to  ultimately  fail 
(perhaps  this  could  be  called  the  "sic  transit  gloria  savpri”  corollary). 

Handel's  formulation  of  the  self -generated  noise  barrier  Is 
clearly  drawn  from  Jervis  (1968)  and  Handel  outlines  the  dilernnia  of 
conceptual  nxodels  "too  open"  to  data  or  "not  open  enough"  in  the  same 
terms  as  Jervis.  Handel's  recommendation  favoring  competing  intelligence 
ageiicies  with  different  and  "relatively  open  concepts"  is  also  sUnilar  to 
o»te  of  Jervis’  safeguards. 

littentjous  anu  capabilities.  The  second  part  of  Handel's  frame¬ 
work  depicts  the  balance  between  estimates  of  own  and  opponent's 
capabilities  and  intentions.  These  interrelationships  are  shown  In 
HattdePs  diagram  (Figure  4.2.).  Erroneous  estimates  of  enetny  intentions 
can  arise  from  the  six  sources  shown  at  the  bottom  of  tlus  figure.  First,  one's 
ew^n  intentions  influence  the  perception  of  enemy  intentions.  Handel  advances  a 
projection  rule:  when  a  country's  intentioiis  are  peaceful  it  Is  reluctant  to 
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perceive  hostility  in  an  adversary;  when  its  intentions  are  aggressive 
it  tends  to  attribute  sin\ilar  intentions  to  othc^*  nations.  Such  projection, 
as  well  as  satisfaction  with  the  status  quo,  can  lead  to  wishful  th*”’  f">g 
about  the  enemy's  plans.  Second,  misunderstanding  of  the  opponent’s 
character  and  willingness  to  t.ake  risks,  what  Mandel  terms  a  "cultural 
noise  barrier,  "  prevents  the  intelligence  analyst  from  accurately 
picturing  how  the  opponent  .approaches  this  balance  between  capabilities 
and  intentions.  The  opponent's  logic  and  reasoning  iitay  be  internally 
consistent  and  rational  but  nxay  appear  irrational  to  the  outside  observer 
wlio  docs  !\ot  understand  the  assumptions  behind  the  opponent's  reasoning. 
Consequently,  what  seems  to  the  analyst  to  be  an  'mpossihly  risky  option 
may  be  for  the  opponent  the  least  cosily  remaining  course  of  action. 
Similarly,  projecting  one's  own  itiiUtary  doctrine  onto  the  opponent 
introduces  furtiier  cultural  noise. 

Third,  the  enemy's  intentions  depend  on  his  understanding  of  our 
own  intentions.  However,  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  intelligence  agency 
to  determine  what  the  opponent  knows  or  believes  about  the  capabilities 
of  the  agency’s  country.  Ignorance  about  what  the  enemy  knows  about 
us  n^akes  it  easier  to  jnisestimate  the  enemy's  willingness  to  take  risks, 
fourth,  Infoi’n^atiun  of  the  enemy's  capabilities  is  used  to  assess  enemy 
intentions.  However,  the  enemy  can  hide  his  capabilities  (security)  or 
provide  misleading  data  abcv. :  **  cif'  ■  deception).  Fifth,  there  is  % 
tendency  for  decisionmakers  to  overestimate  the  capabilities  of  their 
own  country  while  underestimating  the  i  apahillties  of  the  opponent, 
particularly  when  the  opponent  appears  threatening.  There  is  also  the 
tendency  to  overestimate  the  enemy's  capability  (e.g. .  bomber  gaps. 
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missile  gaps)  especially  when  decisionmakers  are  attempting  to  con> 
vinco  their  countrymen  that  the  collective  image  of  the  opponent  is  not 
yet  threatening  enough. 

Sixth,  if  the  intelligence  agency  correctly  anticipates  the  hostile 
action  of  the  opponent  and  issues  a  warning  which  is  translated  into 
defensive  mobilization,  the  opponent  m'ly  cancel  his  aggressive  plans. 
This  has  the  effect  of  making  the  correct  estimate  of  the  intelligence 
agency  appear  to  bo  a  false  alarm.  U  is  possible  for  the  opponent  to 
play  a  war  of  nerves  with  the  intelligence  agency  in  hopes  of  prompting 
enough  such  alarms  to  dull  the  decisionmakers  to  subseque'c  warnings 
(*'alert  fatigue'*).  Consequently,  both  the  intelligence  agency  and  the 
policymakers  adopt  increasingly  stringent  criteria  for  what  they  will 
now  consider  to  be  positive  indicators  of  an  Impending  attack  as  opposed 
to  further  false  alarms.  This  sequence  produces  Handel's  fifth  para« 
doxlcal  proposition  (Table  4.  5. )  and  also  Shlaim's  (1976)  assertion  that 
intelligence  success  may  be  indistinguishable  from  intelligence  failure. 
Ultimately,  reports  of  enemy  capabilities  and  ictions  which  might  other¬ 
wise  suggest  an  impending  attack  are  discounted  as  part  of  the  enemy's 
posturing. 

This  last  element  and  Handel's  fourth  proposition  (Table  4.  S. ) 
imply  that  organisational  factors  play  important  roles  in  the  perceptual 
aspects  of  intelligence  failures.  That  is.  his  fifth  proposition  implies 
that  wliile  some  elements  of  the  intelligence  agency  will  respond  to 
warning  signals,  higher  elements  may  become  habituated  to  such  signals, 
because  of  a  war  of  nerves  or  just  a  high  overall  level  of  tensions,  and 
thus  stop  paying  attention  to  new  data.  The  fourth  proposition  implies 
that  the  success  of  one  agency  (or  elentent  within  on  agency)  leads  to 
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Pvtlu*  imI  tnnunncR  for  othc?r  AgoncitTS.  The  reuuUiitg  ii^onopuly  on 
credihillty  prevents  organisational  chocks  and  balances  from  influencing 
intelligence  estimates,  with  the  result  that  one  organiy.^tional  outlook 
predominates. 

The  C<n;n‘itive  l.itiiiUations  Theti\e 

The  last  theme  in  the  perceptual  school  stresses  the  general 
limitations  of  human  cognitive  dynamics  for  processing  information  of 
complex  foreign  relations  or  for  estimating  future  events  such  as  enemy 
intentions.  This  theme  goes  beyond  the  emphasis  on  perceptual  filters 
to  exatnine  the  process  of  reasoning  involved  in  all  decisionmaking. 

Stelnhruner 

John  Steinbruner  (1974)  has  proposed  a  theory  tjf  decisionmaking 
which  depicts  a  nanratlonal,  essentially  eyhernetic  process  governed  by 
th.e  feedback  of  nonitleoaync ratle  cognitive  processes.  Universal  cogni¬ 
tive  tendencies,  established  by  experimental  psvcKologv,  are  viewed  by 
Steinbruner  aa  determining  how  information  is  considered  and  analyzed. 
These  cognitive  dynamics  enable  the  individual  to  resolve  unce-tainty 
by  means  of  a  tendency  to  generalize  from  the  particular  situation.  This 
generalization  proceeds  howeier.  without  confronting,  and  Ind.-ed  often 
in  order  to  avoid  confronting,  the  complexities  of  the  situation.  Strong 
beliefs  substitute  for  evidence  fro«i  empirical  observation  in  initiating 
and  sustaining  certain  beliefs  produced  by  the  cybernetic  cognitive 
dynamic  process.  These  strong  beliefs  enable  the  individual  to  success¬ 
fully  ward  off  conflicting  information  which  might  otherwise  seem  over- 
w‘helming.  As  Steinbrunc*'  writes: 

.  .  .  cognitive  theory  readily  accotmts  for  the 
existence  of  fir«t%.  categorical,  ttonprobabllistic 
beliefs  in  the  presence  of  itwease  uncertainty. 
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The  cognitive  processing  mechanisms  of  the 
mind  provide  a  number  of  ways  In  which  beliefs 
become  established.  Independent  of  the  weighi 
of  objective  evidence  .  .  .  As  a  general  matter, 
cognitive  theory  makes  the  assumption  th,it 
structure  will  be  imposed  on  certain  situations, 
and  uncertainty  thereby  resolved,  not  by  probabil¬ 
istic  judgments  but  by  categorical  inferences. 

(p.  110) 

Before  examining  Steinbruner's  model  as  it  might  apply  to  failures 
in  the  process  of  estimating  enemy  intentions,  it  is  useful  to  note  how 
this  conceptualization  of  the  individual  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  per¬ 
ceptual  school  descriptions.  The  earliest  of  these  formulations  of 
intelligence  failures  point  to  specific  beliefs  and  perceptions  which  tend 
to  distort  information  on  particular  foreign  policy  Issues.  Later  writers 
broadened  this  concept  Into  the  notion  of  perceptual  filtering,  the  tendency 
to  distort  information  because  of  pre-existing  expectations  and  hypotheses. 
This  theme  was  in  tur»t  refined  to  the  signal-noise  theme  which  highlights 
the  dilenrunas  of  accepting  and  rejecting  information.  Steinb^'uner  attempts 
to  incorporate  these  successive  refinements  by  returning  to  the  first 
theme:  i.  e.,  the  signal-noise  problem  and  perceptual  filtering  are  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  general  and  universal  cognitive  feedback  processes  which 
create  and  maintain  specific  erroneous  beliefs  and  perceptions. 

Basic  cognitive  processes.  Steinbruner  describes  five  basic 
principles  from  experimemal  psychology  regarding  the  process  of  mental 
aerations.  These  principles  describe  mental  mechanisms  which  are 
probably  universal  and  which  influence  all  information  proc  essiitg  to  some 
degree.  Howe%‘er,  because  they  largely  operate  both  prior  to  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  conscious  mental  operations,  they  are  no;  obvious  or  intuitive 
and  may  not  be  apparent  even  with  intense  introspection.  The  explication 
of  tht'stt  basic  proc*»Sb0t  is  doe  to  em&iiical  exfierintefitation. 


Th«;  first  principle  Stcinbruner  terms  "infcrcnliiil  memory"  to 
hifthllyht  the  fact  that  men\ory  Is  a  reconstructive  process  rather  than 
a  matter  of  sin\plc  recall.  Memories  must  be  reconstructcci  or 
recollected  by  reutili/.lng  the  rather  complex  decompositions  of  Images 
that  are  involved  In  the  process  on  remembering.  This  storage  process 
entail«  abstracting  meaningful  and  organixed  concepts  from  perceptions 
and  organixing  these  concepts  both  hierarchically  and  laterally.  How¬ 
ever,  because  this  storage  process  entails  simplification  and  restructuring 
of  the  original  material,  differential  memory  decay  can  occur;  most 
commonly  the  overall  concepts  are  rentembered  easily  while  specific 
components  and  details  are  recalled  only  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all. 
Memory  is  thtts  largely  a  process  of  inferring  what  was  actually  present 
In  the  original  perceptions  from  the  recollection  of  the  general  concepts 
that  the  mind  uses  to  store  these  perceptions.  That  is,  at  the  most 
sln\pUstic  level,  the  mind  is  forced  to  reason  from  the  general  to  the 
speeifie. 

The  memory  process  requires  a  core  of  stable,  underlying 
beliefs  and  concepts  which  serves  to  organise  perceptions  and  give  them 
structure  and  a^eaning  so  they  can  be  effectively  summarised  for  storage. 
The  second  principle  Steinbruner  describes  is  "eonslstenc/#  *'  the  tendency 
of  the  tntftd  to  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  these  Internal  beliefs  and 
concepts  consistent  with  each  other.  This  strain  toward  consistency 
affects  both  perception  and  memory.  Houfever,  psychological  consistency 
differs  significantly  front  logical  consistency.  The  most  asily  recognised 
evidence  of  this  occurs  whenever  an  individual  perceives  what  are  conmton 
ly  termed  "optical  illusions*"  Such  illusions  occur  because  they  suggest 


(fal^i;iy}  the  presence  of  some  basic  structure  of  the  physical  world. 

This  suggestion  influences  how  we  see  the  Illusion  but  in  fact  the  basic 
structure  which  we  assume  to  be  presert  is  absent,  hence  our  senses 
a*;  fooled  by  our  falsified  assumption.  Because  the  basic  structures 
wc  assume  t^  bo  p.v^sent  arc  so  widespread  and  common  in  our  perceptual 
world  ii  is  dii4*cuit  or  impossible  to  not  assume  th'  Ir  presence  in  the 
optical  illusion,  ou,  to  maintain  a  consistency  of  perception,  we  mentally 
extend  these  assumptions  to  all  cases  with  the  result  that  we  are  misled 
when  confronted  by  unusual  perceptual  events  such  as  illusions.  Optical 
illusions  reflect  inference  mechanisms  which  are  tied  by  the  consistency 
principle  to  common  perceptual  phenomena.  Mental  structures  more 
complex  than  perceptions  are  also  influenced  by  the  consistency  principle. 
Receipt  of  infoi*matlon  Inconsistent  with  existing  attitudes  and  beliefs 
will  generate  mental  efforts  to  reduce  the  inconsistency. 

The  operations  of  tho  mind  are  co(::itrained  to  some  extent  by 
reality  In  Important  ways,  which  has  been  termed  the  ^'reality  principle.  ** 
and  the  mind  do.  s  react  to  stimuli  that  are  clearly  and  unambiguously 
presented  in  ways  that  any  other  mi<^  would  respond. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  principles  noted  by  Steinbruner  deal  with 
metUal  economy,  the  tendency  of  mental  processes  towards  simplicity 
and  stability.  Cognitive  mechanisms  operate  to  keep  the  structure  of 
beliefs  and  concepts  as  simple  as  possible.  Consequently  the  mind  is 
highly  selective  about  the  information  it  perceives  and  attends.  Further¬ 
more,  information  that  is  attended  is  regularised,  filled  in.  completed, 
organised  atnl  otherwise  manipulated  to  4t  the  simplest  concepts  needed 
to  cope  ^  «th  a  situation.  In  addition,  the  mind  attempts  to  keep  the  core 
of  basic  beliefs  and  concepts  stable,  and  resists  change  in  this  core 
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structure.  Tluire  is  consequently  a  slron}»  bias  against  any  inConnation 
that  would  tend  to  change  the  components  of  the  major  belief  systems. 

Decisions  tinder  uncertainty.  Stelnbruncr  esamlnos  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  principles  for  decisionmaking  under  conditions,  of  c.  nplexity, 
as  for  example  when  incommensurate  values  are  involved.  While  n  many 
cases  problems  of  this  typo  are  resolved  analytically,  tliat  U.  by  o«- 
structinj}  and  weighing  trad  •  offs  and  computing  expected  valct 
various  possible  outcomes;  in  cases  of  great  uncertainty  suej.  value 
integration  tends  not  to  occur.  In  these  latter  cases  cogni  .ve  mechanisms 
tend  to  clittunate  trade-offs  froro  the  belief  system  as  v.olations  of  the 
consistency  principle  thus  preventing  the  analysis  of  expected  values, 
because  uncertainty  implies  that  the  reality  principle  will  be  relatively 
weak  due  to  ambiguities  as  to  what  is  reality,  the  principles  of  stability 
and  simplicity  allow  the  utiud  to  reject  or  deny  inforjnatloa  that  ehallengea 
existing  beliefs  or  otherwise  introduces  Inconsistency.  Steinbruner 
reasons  that  under  these  cireomstanees  decisionniakers  will  deny  the 
trade-off  relationship  and  will  assume  they  are  pursuing  the  separate 
values  simultaneously  attd  independently,  or  may  even  see  the  incom¬ 
mensurate  values  as  niutually  supporting. 

^^fiiologiat  habert  h.  jtinsheimef  makes  a  similar  point  in  his 
splendrd  article,  '*The  brain  of  Pooh;  an  essay  on  the  limit?,  of  tturtd;'* 

Our  brains  too  are  really  very  limited 
coHipared  to  the  complexity  ab.-Ut  ns  .  .  . 
the  const  ruction  of  oor  brains  places  very 
real  Unritatians  upon  the  concepts  that  we 
can  t’ortitulate.  Our  brain  .  .  .  simply 
lacks  the  conceptual  framew'ork  with  which 
to  encompass  totally  unfamiliar  phenomena 
and  processes. 
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It  is  not  difficult  at  this  point  to  extend  Steinbruner' s  general 
analysis  of  decisionmaking  to  the  specific  case  of  intention  estimation. 
Clearly,  in  an  uncertain  environment  the  intelligence  specialist  or 
policymaker  could  be  confronted  by  a  conflict  between  values.  For 
example,  the  policymaker  might  believe  that  the  opponent  state  would 
be  unwilling  to  risk  war,  but  he  might  also  be  confronted  by  reports 
that  the  opponent  is  preparing  its  military  forces  and  is  making  threats. 
The  latter  information  can  be  made  consistent  with  the  former  beliefs 
by  denying  the  reliability  of  the  source  of  the  information,  or  by 
believing  the  information  but  asserting  that  these  moves  and  statements 
are  in  aid  of  defensive  rather  than  offensive  purposes.  The  policymaker 
may  go  so  far  as  to  make  no  reaction  at  all  in  the  belief  that  the  opponent's 
goals  are  peaceful  and  any  action  would  be  misunderstood  as  aggressive. 

If  the  opponent  in  fact  is  planning  an  offensive,  the  policymaker  becomes 
the  victim  of  a  "surprise"  attack  because  of  the  tendency  to  maintain 
consistent  beliefs  in  conditions  of  uncertainty. 

A  cognit'-'e  organizational  model.  Like  other  theorists  of  the 
perceptual  school  Steinbruner  goes  beyond  the  individual  and  examines 
organizational  factors  which  might  contribute  to  failures  in  decision¬ 
making.  However,  Steinbruner  also  relates  these  organization  problems 
directly  to  his  cognitive  model,  making  them  an  element  of  his  frame¬ 
work  rather  than  an  addendum.  He  argues  that  because  the  cognitive 
dynamics  which  form  the  heart  of  his  model  seem  to  bo  nonidoosyncratie 
they  should  create  stable,  recurring  patterns  of  behavior  in  organiza¬ 
tions.  Ho  outlines  three  modes  of  organizational  thinking  which  derive 
from  the  mental  processes  described  .'ibovc. 
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Ci  roo vt-d  I  hinkiiii* .  'l■!i^^  <■  yl>»;rncl,Lf  f^r^;(lb.l^  k  chai’urtcr  of  tUu 

Stcinbriincr  model  points  to  the  mechanism  of  orf'.'ini/.ational  routine: 
the  tendency  to  systematically  attend  a  small  number  of  variables  and 
apply  consistent  decision  criteria  to  them.  Steinbrunor  terms  this 
"grooved  thinking"  to  underscore  its  narrowed  perspective  and  in¬ 
flexibility.  This  type  of  thinking  occurs  in  organisations  which  have 
well-established  operating  procedures  and  wide  experience  with  a 
certain  range  of  tasks.  Repeated  encounters  with  rebated  problems 
and  responsibilities  for  producing  some  solution  reinforce  the  use  of 
highly  stable  patterns  of  reaction  b.'^sed  on  well-determined  decision 
rules  and  very  narrow  empiric.al  grounds.  The  chief  cognitive 
charactei’istic  of  grooved  thinking  is  the  stability  which  results  from 
long  experience  with  its  routines.  Steinbrunor  writes  (p.  127): 

This  experience,  recordeii  and  weighted  in 
memory,  offers  powerful  analogues  for  new 
decisions  and  protection  against  the  variance 
of  new  decision  problems.  The  burdens  of 
responsibility  -  uncertainty,  political  pressure, 
heavy  workloads,  potential  controversy  over  the 
outcome  -  are  handled  unusually  svell  by  this 
sort  of  thought  process,  precisely  because  of 
the  ready-made,  well-anchored  structure  to 
which  new  problems  can  be  fitted. 

This  type  of  thinking  Is  strongly  influenced  by  the  lu  aiity  principle 

because  the  decisionmaker  is  forced  to  focus  on  the  most  obvious, 

immediate,  and  observable  aspects  of  the  situation.  Further,  the  process 

operates  with  a  short  time  horixon  and  a  very  low  level  of  abstraction. 

Short-range  components  are  separated  from  complex  problems  and 

independently  dealt  with  by  separate  agencies.  The  results  are  then 

filtered  independently  to  higher  echelons.  The  simpUcHy  principle 

leads  each  agency  to  conceptualise  Its  piece  of  the  problem  in  very 

simple  and  stereotyped  terms. 
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Uncommitted  thinking.  The  second  syndrome  occurs  at  the  top 
of  organizations  where  different  linos  of  communication*  information* 
and  responsibility  converge  on  a  decisionmaker.  The  incumbents  of 
these  positions  cannot  rely  on  grooved  thinking  because  they  lack  the 
expertise  with  the  routines  and  procedures  of  such  methods,  and  they 
must  contend  with  a  broader  range  of  problems  with  greater  scope  than 
can  bo  liandled  by  stereotyped  decisionmaking.  Top-level  decisionmakers 
receive  inputs  from  agencies  which  compete  and  contend  with  each  other, 
preventing  a  routine  response.  Stclnbruner  also  notes  that  many  such 
top  t’ jclsionntakers  have  very  little  experience  with  the  organisations  they 
lead  or  familiarity  with  its  problems  and  they  “quite  llturally  do  not 
know  what  to  think’*  (p.  129).  These  forces  result  in  what  Stelnbruner 
terms  ’’•mcommltted  thinking  ';  the  tendency  for  top  declsiomrakers  to 
adopt  generalised  concepts  embedded  in  larger*  theoretical  belief 
structures  which  are  associated  with  particular  sponsors.  But  further, 
the  declsiomixaker  tends  to  adopt  different  belief  patterns  for  the  same 
problem  in  sequence.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  longet  - 
rangc  settings  of  the  deeisioii  He  makes,  the  top-level  decisionmaker 
has  difficulty  protecting  a»^  reinforcing  his  beliefs  from  competing  ideas, 
especially  since  the  main  source  of  support  for  these  beliefs,  the  organi- 
national  sponsors,  tend  to  differ  and  disagree.  The  overall  pattern  of 
unconumtted  thinking  is:  “an  oscillation  between  competing  belief 
patterns”  (p.  130),  with  the  deeisioitmaker  siding  first  with  one  group 
and  tlren  with  another  on  a  given  issue. 

Theoretical  thinKtnc».  The  third  syndrome  Stelnbruner  labels 
“theoretical  thinking”  to  characterise  the  elaborate,  extensive,  consistent 
ami  stable  belief  pattern  ll»al  the  decisionmaker  develojw  over  time 
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.'iml  Iq  which  ho  is  greatly  con':niUf.’cl.  In  resolving  particular  problems 
the  theoretical  thinker  relates  concrete  alternatives  to  gtmcral  proposi¬ 
tions  about  the  environment,  anti  very  general  values  are  linked  to 
highly  specific  objectives.  The  'heoretical  thought  of  t)>is  type  of 
decisionmaker  insulates  him  from  the  reality  principle  by  providing  a 
long-range  framework  and  extensively  anchored  beliefs  with  which  ho 
can  fend  off  inconsistent  information,  Furtliermore,  t‘.»o  theoretical 
thinker  is  relatively  unaffected  by  uncertainty  and  is  able  to  react 
quickly  with  confidence  in  fluid  situations  when  others  seem  to  be  at  sea. 
Over  the  longer  time  frame  theoretical  thought  tends  to  flounder  as  con- 
tra<{ii  tory  evidence  accumulates  which  cannot  be  refute<l  or  denied. 

I  heoretical  thought  requires  time  and  a  supportive  environment  to 
flourish,  hence  it  is  found,  according  to  Stelnbruncr,  in  organizational 
contexts  which,  foster  sinall,  close  knit  groups  which  interact  with  each 
other  about  issues  of  common  concern  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  Organ i r.at»onal  Model  of  Intelligence  Failure 

intwlUgence  failures  are  built  into  complex 
organizations. 

Harold  I,.  Wllensky,  1967 

Then  came  all  the  king's  wise  men*  but  they 
could  not  read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  to 
the  king  t‘u-  interpt  station  thereof. 

f>aniel.  5:S 

The  basic  unit  of  atvtlysis  of  this  model  is  the  luteUigenee  ux 
policy  agency.  T1.-e  basic  assumption  is  that  the  underlying  causes 
ol  intelligence  failures  are  the  consequences  of  organizational  faetors 
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and  the  components  of  failure  are  due  to  the  behaviors,  structures, 
and  functions  of  bureaucratic  agencies. 

Perspectives.  Writers  focusing  on  the  organisational  aspects 
of  intclligenco  failure  range  from  Betts  (1978)  and  Steinbrunor  (1974), 
whoso  perspective  is  largely  psychological  to  those  with  a  sociological 
outlook  (Janis,  1972;  Janis  and  Mann,  1977;  Bon-svi,  1976,  1977,  1978) 
and  to  those  whose  outlook  is  basically  structural  (Wilensky,  1967; 

Allison,  1971;  Downs,  196i).  The  psychological  perspective,  introduced 
in  the  above  paragraphs  in  our  review  of  Steinbruner’s  cognitive  theory, 
stresses  perceptual  and  conceptual  behavior  in  the  organisational  context. 
The  basic  assumption  is  that  cognitive  and  psychological  processes  which 
affect  infonnation  processing  by  individuals  can  also  influence  information 
flows  and  decisionmaking  by  intelligence  organi^iations.  The  sociological 
approach  considera  the  social  relations  and  forces  among  the  individuals 
in  groups  as  important  influences  on  intention  estimation.  For  example. 
Janis  (1972)  examines  the  effects  of  conformity  pressures  on  decision¬ 
making  in  groups.  The  emphasis  in  the  structural  approach  is  on  the 
impact  of  bureaucratization,  hierarchical  organization,  specialization. 
centraUzation,  routine,  communication  patterns  and  so  forth  on  the 
intelligence  process.  The  basic  assumption  here  is  that  the  characteristics 
of  individuals  or  social  relationships  are  less  important  than  the  rules 
whieh  describe  organizational  relationships. 

lOB 


Richard  Belts'  (1978)  recfint  and  comprehensive  article  attempts 
to  answer  the  question  raised  in  its  subtitle:  why  intellige:nce  iailuros 
are  inevitable.  His  article  makes  it  clear  lietts  docs  not  sec  intelligence 
failure  as  organiz-ational:  he  writes  that  failure  is  "political  and 
psychological  more  often  than  organizational"  (p.  61).  However,  it  is 
argued  here  that  the  basic  causes  of  and  contributing  factors  to  intelligouce 
failure  which  Betts  describes  are  the  psychological  and  political  relation¬ 
ships  of  organizations  rather  than  of  individuals.  Because  we  are  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  questioning  Betts'  perception  of  liis  own 
conclusions,  we  examine  Betts'  arguments  and  language  in  some  detail. 

Bella  begins  by  stressing  the  rule  of  the  appreciation  of  intelligence 
rather  than  its  acquisition  or  analysis.  He  asaerts  that  it  is  the  policy¬ 
makers  who  are  to  blame  for  most  intelligence  failure,  occasionally  the 
analysts  of  inleUigenee,  and  only  rarely  the  collectors  of  information. 

This  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  quoted  above  that  failure  is  psychological 
and  political  more  often  than  organizational.  Hov%*over,  in  the  sentence 
preceding  this  conclusion  Betts  writes  (p.  71): 

Policy  premises  constrict  perception,  and  administrative 
v/orkloads  constrain  refieetion. 

Even  at  this  early  point  Betts  is  highlighting  the  constriction  of  perception 
(which  is  indeed  largely  psychological  and  political)  but  also  the  constraints 
of  administration  (which  is  organizational).  Furthermore,  because 


intelligence  and  policymaking  are  kept  separate  administratively  (and 
when  they  are  not,  as  in  the  reign  of  Secretary  of  State /National  Security 
Advisor  Kissinger,  there  are  intense  pressures  to  reseparate  them)  the 
process  of  appreciation,  which  Betts  emphasizes,  entails  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  intelligence  agencies  and  policymaking  agencies. 

Betts  goes  on  to  discuss  three  concepts  of  the  intelligence 
failure  problem,  the  first  two  of  which  are  relatively  unimportant. 

The  first  (discussed  earlier  in  section  3)  notes  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  ratio  of  failures  to  successes  in  intelligence  and  thus 
it  is  impossible  to  know  if  perhaps  the  failures  that  can  be  noted  are 
not  offset  by  many  more  successes  that  cannot  be  known.  Betts  rightly 
notes  that  even  one  failure  can  be  catastrophic  and  thus  this  concept  is 
perhaps  reassuring  but  nonetheless  largely  irrelevant  to  the  question 
of  the  causes  of  failure.  The  second  concept  is  eAplioitly  organizational; 
that  intolligenco  breakdowns  are  due  to  communication  pathologies.  Betts 
notes  that  tJjis  concept  leads  to  recommendations  that  future  blunders  be 
averted  by  reorganization  and  changes  in  operating  procedures.  While 
this  concept  is  organizational,  we  include  it  in  the  structural  category 
(briefly  described  above  and  discussed  more  fvdly  below). 

Basie  causes.  The  most  crucial  concept  of  the  intelligence  failure 
problem  according  to  Betts,  and  the  concept  which  we  interpret  to  be 
organizational  (albeit  wiU\  a  psychological  perspective)  is  what  Betts 
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terms  the  "paradoxes  of  perception"  (p,  63).  Despite  this  label, 
he  writes; 

the  roots  of  failure  lie  in  unresolvablc  trade-offs 
and  dilemmas.  Curing  some  pathologies  with  organi¬ 
zational  reforms  often  creates  new  pathologies  or 
resurrects  old  ones. 

Betts  then  lists  a  number  of  conflicting  organizational  aspects  of 
intelligence  production  and  consumption;  of  warning  and  reaction  to 
warning;  of  analysis  and  decisionmaking;  as  well  as  one  psychological 
aspect:  the  need  for  strategic  preconceptions  by  leaders.  Since 
individuals  generally  do  not  play  these  conflicting  roles  of  producer/ 
consumer,  warner/ warned,  analyst/decisionmaker,  Botts  has  noted 
paradoxes  in  the  organizational  process  of  intelligence  and  its  use. 
Rephrasing  the  problem  Betts  has  underlined  may  make  clearer  why  it 
is  actually  an  organizational  problem.  Intelligence  performs  basically 
the  functions  of  perception  and  conceptualization  for  the  state.  The 
product  of  these  functions  serves  (with  other  products  generated  elsewhere) 
as  inputs  to  the  decision  and  action  functions  of  the  state.  Failures  arise 
because  the  agencies  performing  these  functions  of  intelligence  and 
decision  are  organizationally  separate,  and  more  importantly,  theix- 
functxoxxs  are  to  soxxie  limited  but  inescapable  degx’eo  incompatible 
with  each  other  psychologically  and  politically  but  also  organizationally, 
Betts  stresses  related  points.  He  writes  that  "it  is  usually  impossible 
to  disentangle  intelligence  failure  from  policy  failures"  (p.  66)  (which, 


again  implicates  several  actors  and  agencies)  and  argues  that  intelligence 
and  policy  functions  are  inseparable,  interactive  rather  than  sequential, 
processes.  Tiie  paradoxical  and  unresolvable  trade-offs  and  dilemmas 
of  which  Betts  writes  concern  the  relations  among  agencies  and  within 
agencies  more  than  the  psychological  processes  of  individuals.  Betts' 
main  point  is  not  that  failures  would  cease  if  the  intelligence  and  policy 
functions  were  done  by  a  single  agency.  Rather,  it  is  that  the  same  typos 
of  problems  that  face  the  individual  attempting  to  perform  both  functions 
also  affect  the  intelligence-policy  system.  The  demands  of  the  separate 
functions  are  incompatible.  In  this  sense  ho  is  correct  that  the  basic 
problem  is  psychological.  Our  point  is  that  Betts  applies  this  basic 
point  to  the  organizational  level.  ^ ' 

Factors  of  failure.  Turning  to  the  component  elements  of 
intelligence  failure  Betts  notes  four  factors,  the  first  of  which  is 


The  refusal  of  Betts  to  associate  his  analysis  with  "organi¬ 
zational"  factors  in  intelligence  failures  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Much  of  his  article  is  devoted  to  examining  why  the  reforms  which 
have  been  enacted  in  the  past  as  a  result  of  previous  intelligence 
failures  have  had  so  little  discernible  effect.  Most  of  these  reforms 
are  "organizational"  in  the  sense  of  improved  flows  of  communications, 
larger  staffs,  new  watch  and  warning  mechanisms,  changes  in 
responsibility  and  procedure,  and  so  forth.  He  argues  that  such  reforms 
tend  to  have  only  minor  impact  because  they  do  not  circumvent  the 
"basic  barriers.  "  With  none  of  this  do  we  disagree  with  Betts:  we 
only  disagree  that  these  basic  barriers  operate  at  just  the  psychological 
level  and  are  not  also  organizational  in  a  fundamental  sense. 
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explicitly  oi'Kunir.ational,  Drawiiij;  on  the  work  of  Wtlenaky  (1967, 
reviewed  below)  Betts  notes  that  the  strvictural  characteristics  of 
hlerarcSy,  contrali/aiion,  anti  speciaU'/at'oii;  the  structure  of  authority; 
and  the  allocation  of  time  and  resources  all  may  Iiimier  the  intelligence 
function.  The  ren^aining  three  factors  Betts  characteri/.ca  as  "more 
fundamental  and  less  remediable  intellcctvial  sources  of  error"  (p.  69). 
As  we  review  tltese  factors  we  atten'vpt  to  point  out  that  Betts  has  focused 
on  organisational  applications  of  factors  which  also  affect  the  individual 
actor. 

Ambiguity.  The  incoherent  cnviionnvent  of  foreign  affairs 

creates  the  oi)Staele  of  ambiguity  to  accurate  analysis.  Both  the  lack 

of  ini'orotation  and  an  excess  of  information  compound  asubig\ritv:  tSte 

lack  of  data  by  increasing  uncertainty,  the  excess  by  creating  prou  • 

of  information  overloads,  signal-noise,  and  signal -deception  detection 

“vreblems.  The  eonset^uence  of  the  ambiguity  obstacle  Betts  describes 

in  terms  of  the  relations  between  the  analysts  and  the  policymakers; 

To  the  degree  they  reduce  unrertaiuty  by  extrapolating 
from  evidence  riddled  with  ambiguities,  analysts  risk 
oversimplifying  reality  and  desensltir.ing  the  eunsumevs 
of  intelligence  to  the  elangers  that  lurk  wtthin  the 
ambiguities:  to  the  degree  they  4o  nut  resolve  antbiguities, 
ttitalysts  risk  being  di»i»»tissed  by  annoyipd  consumers 
wHo  see  them  as  not  leaving  done  their  ioU.  (p.  69) 

While  the  individual  "intellectual"  factor  uf  ambiguity  precipitates  these 

problents.  it  is  the  organiaational  relationship  between  the  analyst  and 
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the  consumer  tliat  produces  the  sctual  intelligence  failure.  As  Betts 
notes  "because  it  is  the  job  of  decisionmakers  to  decide,  they  cannot 
react  to  ambiguity  by  deferring  judgment"  (p.  70)  yet  deferring  judgment 
in  the  face  of  ambiguity  may  be  the  best  (or  the  only)  course  for  the 
analyst. 

Betts  points  ^o  other  aspects  of  ambiguity  tl\at  lead  to  failure 
which  can  also  be  seen  as  at  least  partially  organiiiational:  confused 
environment;  overload  of  conflict!  "xg  data;  lack  of  tin\e  for  rigorous 
assessments.  He  concludes  that  'intelligence  can  fail  because  the 
data  are  too  permissive  for  policy  judgments  rather  than  too  constraining  . 
(A)tT)blguity  is  exploited  by  wishfulness."  This  process  can  operate  In 
two  ways.  Toe  individual  aialyst.  faced  with  ambiguous  infom^ation, 
may  reach  conclusions  wdueh  are  largely  wishful.  Alteniately,  the 
po'icymnUer,  faced  with  seemingly  unambiguous  but  highly  eenfUeting 
intelligence  appraisals  from  various  (and  perhaps  competing)  iatelUgonee 
agencies,  may  select  those  api^raisat^  whien  most  closely  conform  to 
his  preeoftceptioir©  (similar  to  Steinbruner's  "uneoimnitted  tniuker"). 

The  first  process  has  been  discussed  above  under  the  individual  model 
and  is  alnmst  entirely  psychological,  whereas  the  secou>4  process  is  both 
psychological  (in  that  the  agencies  reach  differing  conclusions  (t&m 
similar  data  and  the  policymaker  chooses  among  them  on  the  basis  of 
hit  perceptlofis)  but  it  is  also  organisational  (in  that  the  agencies 


cmphaaiz«?d  Uiffovcnl  intorprutationa  ami  are  competing  for  the  attention 
ami  belief  of  the  policymaker).  Since  lietts  offers  examples  of  the 
im{mct  of  ambiguity  which  arc  the  second  type  and  not  the  first,  ho  is 
implicating  organizational  as  well  as  psychological  factors  in  failures. 

Ambivalence.  The  intelUgonce  agency  often  must  chouse  lo 
report  ambivalent  judgments  to  the  policymaker.  These  may  lead  to 
failure  because,  again,  the  policyjnaUor  may  fashion  out  of  them  the 
conclusions  he  wished  to  find.  Furthermore,  the  hedged  Jtidgment, 
while  Honest,  may  fall  to  "shock  consumers  out  of  wjshfulness  and 
cognitive  insensitivity"  (p.  71).  As  with  ambiguity,  lietts  characterizes 
this  probletTi  in  ternxs  ef  the  relations  between  intelligence  and  poUey- 
makevs  and  sees  the  dilemttia  arising  out  of  the  differing  goals  ef  these 
separate  o:-g?,nizatians. 

Refornts.  The  filial  factor  which  Betts  stresses  is  the  atrepliy 
af  reforms,  the  fact  that  lessons  learned  from  previous  mistakes  and 
failures  are  decreasingly  applied  or  taken  seriously  as  time  passes. 

He  writes:  "if  the  reforms  ...  do  not  fulfill  day-to-day  organiaational 
needs --or  0,  as  often  happens,  they  compUcate  operations  and  strain 
the  organiaatioTf's  resources --they  fall  into  disuse  or  become  token 
practices"  {p.  ?l-J).  Betts  Itas  ob^dou».ly  returned  his  attention  to  the 
structural  organizational  characteristics  of  intelligence  uHih  which  he 
began  his  examination  of  the  cattiponents  of  intelligence  failures. 

“The  competition  amopg  bureaus  and  agencies  is  a  characleristie 
ef  Allison's  bureaucratic  politics  model  and  the  role  of  ambiguity  as 

described  by  Betts  seems  to  be  both  organinational  and  bureaucratically 
political. 


Of  these  three  barriers  to  analytic  accuracy,  Betts  concludes; 

"they  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  intelligence  and  the  dynamics  of  work" 

(p.  72).  While  the  nature  of  intelligence  certainly  includes  psychological 

aspects  (as  discussed  above  under  the  individual  model),  the  dynamics 

of  work  jus!  certainly  include  organisational  aspects.  Ttxe  factors 

Betts  identifies  and  the  examples  he  uses  can  be  understood  as  resulting 

from  an  interplay  of  both  psychological  and  organisational  processes 

that  is  perhaps  best  described  by  Betts: 

The  interaction  of  analytic  uncertainty  and  decisional 
prudence  is  a  vicious  circle  that  makes  the  segregation 
of  empirical  intelligence  and  normative  policy  an 
unattainable  Platonic  ideal  (p.  88). 

Having  Judged  the  basic  causes  of  intelligence  failure  to  ue 
"unresol vable  trade-offs  ai;d  dllemmas"between  the  analytic  and  the 
policy  ^  actions,  Betts  offers  no  panaceas  for  Improving  the  Intelligence 
process.  His  strongest  recommendation  is  that  "Intelligence  pro¬ 
fessionals  anticipate  the  eognltivt?  barriers  t?  decision  makers'  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  their  products"  (p.  841.  But  Betts  is  fundamentally  pessimistic 
about  the  prospects  for  ;.reventing  strategic  surprise;  like  Slilalm  and 
Wohlstettipr  he  believes  there  is  "no  guaranteed  prophylaxis  against 
intelligence  failures"  (p.  84)  and  intelligence  failure  is  inevitable  and 
natural  (p.  88).  He  entitles  the  final  section  of  his  article  "Living  with 
l^talism. " 

Two  further  points  made  by  Betts  are  worth  noting:  like 
Wohlstetter  and  Jervis.  Betts  compares  iateUigence  failures  to  scholarly 
errors.  This  concept  is  further  explored  in  jiection  ^ix  below.  Betts 

Itf. 


rrltus  biravily  on  lh«:  ol'  inloUijjrnct?  faikimH  aa  <lisaat«r.s, 

bnj^inniny  ami  nmllnj*  his  article  on  this  them.;.  The  rel.alion  between 
intetligenee  failures  and  disaatera  is  discussed  below  in  Section  Tive. 

Janis  amt  Mann 

Janis  and  Maun  (1977)  tiave  proposed  a  conflict  theory  which 
pustulates  that  errors  can  result  from  the  motivational  consequences  of 
decisional  conflict  iti\posrd  on  decision-makers  by  the  need  to  make  a 
choice.  This  theory  Is  largely  psyclmlugical  and  their  descriptions 
clearly  indicate  that  Janis  and  Mann  view  the  central  processes  in 
their  ntodcl  as  affecting  primarily  the  individual.  However,  the  two 
extended  illustrations  of  high-levc’  policy  failures  they  provide  (a 
school  dt-seg relation  plan  and  the  i-*carl  Harbor  disaster)  are  both 
failures  af  deelsian-tnaktng  groups.  Since  the  clearest  appUcatU  n  of 
their  theory  Us  the  iii:3Ue  of  intslUgeuce  failure  Is  described  at  the  group 
rather  than  the  individual  level,  and  because  several  serial  features  of 
pelicy-ntaki  ng  groups  play  important  (but  not  central)  roles  in  their 
description  of  iatelUgence  failure.  Janis  and  Maitn^s  conflict  model  is 
included  as  an  organiaational  rather  than  an  individual  approach  to 
explaining  Intelligence  failure. 

While  Janis  and  Mann  assume  that  the  stress  induced  by  the  need 
to  decide  is  a  ncajor  cause  of  errors,  they  achaiiwledge  other  factors: 
iniornnstion  overload,  Umitatiotts  of  human  infomtatioa  processing, 
gru^p  pressures,  prejudice,  ignorance,  urgoaiaatioaal  constraints,  and 
bureaucratic  politics.  They  postulate  five  basic  patterns  of  coping  with 
decisional  conflict  each  of  w-tdeh  is  associated  UftiU  a  specific  set  of 
antecedem  conditions  and  a  characteristic  level  of  stress.  These 
patterns  atul  the  related  stress  sytHpeoms  are  shown  in  Table  4.  e.  The 


anlofcclcnt  (.(jinlitions,  inccliatiiig  processes  and  consequences  are 
shown  in  Figure  4,  3. 


The  conflict  model  involves  a  sequence  of  four  questions  con¬ 
fronting  the  decisionmakers  regarding  the  procedure  for  reaching  a 
choice.  The  first  issue  (Q.  I  in  Figure  4.3)  involves  the  risks  of 
adhering  to  the  existing  policy;  if  these  seem  to  bo  low  the  decision  is 
simply  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  Janis  and  Mann  label  this  "unconflicted 
adherence"  and  note  that  this  choice  may  be  well-founded  or  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  low  risk  and  the  decision  to  continue  the  present  policy  may 
constitute  complacent  ignorance  of  the  risks  of  continuing  present 
policy.  (Table  4.7  compares  each  of  the  five  basic  p.-^ "terns  with  seven 
criteria  for  unbiased  and  thorough  decision  making.) 

The  second  issue  arises  when  the  decisionmaker  rejects  current 
policy  as  high  risk  and  then  assesses  the  risks  of  changing  policy  (Q.  2 
in  Figure  4.  3).  In  what  is  labeled  "unconflicted  change"  the  decision¬ 
maker  uncritically  adopts  whichever  new  course  is  salient  or  most 
strongly  represented,  and  perceives  the  risks  of  this  choice  as  low. 
Clearly,  in  terms  of  intelligence  failure,  the  psychological  impact  of 
stracegic  surprise  following  eirher  unconflicted  adherence  or  unconflicted 
change  should  be  great  inasmuch  as  these  decision  patterns  entail  low 
stress  levels,  low  assessments  of  risk,  and  no  vacillation  prior  to  the 
surprise  (see  Table  4.6). 

The  third  issue  faces  the  decisionmaker  who  sues  high  risks  in 
current  policies  and  in  new  policies,  namely  whether  it  is  realistic  to 
hope  for  a  bettor  solution  (Q.  3  in  Figure  4.  3).  If  the  decisionmaker  con¬ 
cludes  that  there  really  is  no  hope  for  a  better  policy,  what  Janis  and 
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Figure  4.  3.  yy  conflict -tlicoty  model  of  dcc!si«»n  makiiis  applicable  to  all 
consequential  decisions. 
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Mann  iabirl  "tlnlonsi vn  avoidant  o"  rn:iult..s  in  tin;  dindsiuntnakirr  nvatlinj; 
the  conflict  by  procraHtlnaling,  shifting  responsibility  to  someone  else, 
or  wishfully  rationalising  a  selected  policy  by  bolstering,  l.e.,  by 
exaggerating  its  favorable  consequences,  overestimating  its  prospects 
of  success,  and  underestimating  or  denying  its  negative  '■onscquencos 
and  its  prospects  for  failure.  All  three  aspects  of  defensive  avoidance 
may  occur  prior  to  the  decision. 

When  intelligence  failure  results  from  defensive  avoidance 
surprise  may  or  may  not  result.  If  the  decisionmalccr  is  able  to  shift 
responsibiUty  for  the  <lecision  to  others  he  may  not  be  surprised  by  the 
consequences  of  intelligence  failure.  On  the  other  han  !,  when  bolstering 
occurs,  the  decisionmaker  may  convince  himself  he  has  dealt  with  the 
challenge  and  may  be  totally  surprised  by  failure.  In  the  case  of  pro¬ 
crastination  the  decisionmaker  is  very  likely  to  be  surprist'd  inasmuch 
as  the  rationalization  that  there  Is  no  urgency  implies  that  the  decision- 
niakcr  perceives  no  impending  threats  which  would  demand  a  decision 
and  action. 

The  fourth  issue  confronts  the  decisionmaker  who  does  hope  for 
a  better  solution  (Q.  4  in  Figure  4.3).  xf  deadlines  and  time  pressures 
preclude  sufficient  search  and  deliberation  then  the  decisionmaker 
resorts  to  "hypervigilance;"  a  fr.intic.  panicky,  impulsive  grasfjtng  f(.  r 
whatever  solution  can  be  Itastily  contrived.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
decisionmaker  reaches  this  stage  and  determine?  that  there  is  adequate 
time,  "vigilance"  produces  a  painstaking  s  -arch  for  appropriate  infor¬ 
mation,  unbiased  weighing  of  alternatives  .'tnd  consequences  resulting 
in  an  adequate  decision. 
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lnlulu{>«m:c  failure  following  hyp«rt'vigil.mc<:  is  unlikely  to  cause 

the  dccisionn»akor  great  surprise.  In  effect  the  surprise  occurs  with 

the  realir.ation  that  time  has  run  out.  As  Table  4.6  suggests,  hyper- 

vigilant  behavior  is  accompanied  by  high  8trc;>s,  strong  anxiety,  and 

uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  decisions  .and  actions  taken  will  succeed. 

In  this  case  the  decisionmaker's  intelligence  function  can  fail  and  he 

may  be  unprepared  but  his  hypervigilant  behavior  has  prepared  him  for 

this  possible  failure  and  its  occurrence  comes  as  no  surprise. 

Janis  and  Mann  use  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  to  illustrate  the 

tlefenslve  avoidance  pattern  of  coping  with  <iecisional  conflict.  They 

labrl  this  analysis  "Aduural  Klmmel'.s  Failure  at  Pearl  Harbor,"  but 

they  stress  that  (l';77,  p.  120): 

All  too  often  an  advisory  group  spontaneou.sly 
lakoa  un  the  rule  of  4  pruLective  siueld,  rein¬ 
forcing  the  leader's  efforts  to  protect  hinvself 
from  havings  face  unpalatable  facts  and 
agonii-ing  choices.  The  Pearl  Harbor  fiasco  is 
an  ©.sample  of  how  leader  a  \d  group  jputually 
bolster  each  others'  R\ia judgme jUs ,  thereby 
protecting  one  another  U*o»n  the  discontforts  of 
a  painful  decision. 

lanis  and  Mann  describe  the  following  pattern  orM^r  to  r-ecember  7: 
Kimttiel  (Con  uiauder  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Pacific  and  the 
top-ranking  afficer  la  Hawaii)  was  ct^nsiderably  worried  about  the 
adv^uacy  of  his  plans  and  preparations  in  the  face  of  increasingly 
ominous  signs  of  war  with  Japan,  However,  he  was  reaseured  by  his 
staff  tliat  the  threats  and  warning  being  noted  were  not  aimed  specifically 
at  Hawaii,  and  that  precautionary  plans  were  adequate  aitd  v.ere  being 
carried  out.  Consequently.  Kimtnel  and  hie  staff  were  able  to  bolster 
their  course  of  action,  denied  or  reduced  the  import  of  w'arnings  and 


indicators  of  hostilities,  and  achieved  a  state  of  "pseudo  calm"  at  the 
expense  of  a  thorough  search  and  appraisal  of  their  situation. 

Janis  and  Mann  note  (p.  122)  that  Kimmel  failed  to  check  with 
Washington  to  determine  whether  the  27  November  "war  warning" 
message  implied  a  possible  attack  on  Hawaii.  Assuming  such  an  attack 
was  not  possible,  Kimmel  nevertheless  assumed  (erroneously,  and 
neglected  to  verify)  that  the  Army  had  responded  to  the  war  warning  by 
placing  its  air  defenses  on  full  alert.  (In  fact,  the  Army  response  to  the 
war  warning  dealt  primarily  with  sabotage,  and  Army  radar  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  forces  were  not  informed  of  the  war  warnings. )  Janis  and 
Mann  portray  Kimmel  as  neglecting  to  take  inexpensive  precautions 
(such  as  checking  to  see  that  the  Army  air  defense  was  ready)  because 
he  was  unwilling  to  alert  all  forces,  a  costly  step  which  \>ould  have 
squandered  his  manpower  and  material  resources  if  no  attack  came. 
Because  Kimmel  and  his  staff  decided  the  warning  did  not  apply  to 
Hawaii,  lower  echelon  forces,  which  might  have  provided  clues  that  an 
attack  was  Inr.n  insnt  had  they  been  alerted,  failed  to  do  so.  For 
example,  the  radar  signals  noted  early  on  7  December  of  the  Japanese 
planes  on  their  way  to  Oahu  wore  ignored  because  the  duty  officer  knew 
nothing  of  th<  war  warnings  and  was  expecting  a  flight  of  U.S.  bombers 
at  about  tlwt  time.  Similarly,  two  minesweeper  commanders,  who 
spotted  an  unidentified,  presumably  Japanese,  submarine  in  an 
unauthorised  area,  failed  to  report  their  sighting,  and  the  command 
center  radio  officer  who  overheard  their  discussion  of  the  sub  failed  to 
report  the  incident  to  Kimmel's  staff.  (All  this  despite  instructions 
from  Kimmel  less  than  two  months  earlier  that  any  encounter  with  a 
Japaneo«‘  sub  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  exlrejne  danger  because 


it  nught  bc'  a  screening  element  lor  a  Japanese  aircraft  carrier  force.) 
Finally,  although  warned  an  hour  before  the  attack  that  an  unidentified 
submarine  had  been  sunk  near  the  Pearl  Harbor  entrance,  Kimmel  and 
his  staff  did  not  treat  the  incident  as  a  warning  or  an  emergency  and 
were  awaiting  confirmation  of  the  sinking  when  the  Japanese  bombers 
arrived. 

The  cognitive  defenses  used  by  Kimmel  and  his  staff  included,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Janis  and  Mann:  misjudging  relevant  warnings,  inventing  new 
arguments  to  support  the  chosen  policy,  failing  to  explore  the  ominous 
implications  of  ambiguous  events,  forgetting  information  that  would 
enable  a  discrepant  event  to  be  correctly  evaluated,  and  mispcrceiving 
signs  of  the  onset  of  actual  danger.  As  a  result  of  the  general  bolstering 
and  cognitive  defensive  avoidance  at  the  top,  lower  echelons  wore  not 
alert  and  unprepared  to  notice  or  report  the  signs  and  indicators  that 
might  have  allowed  the  top  to  take  at  least  hypervigilant  responses. 
Consequently,  despite  their  high  anxiety  and  concern,  and  what  they 
thought  were  adequate  preparations,  Kimmel  and  his  Staff  wore  com¬ 
pletely  surprised  when  the  Japanese  blow  fell  upon  them  rather  than 
elsewhere  as  they  had  expected. 

Janis  and  Mann  label  the  collective  pattern  of  defensive  avoida'^ce 

wl\ich  charactorix-ed  Kimmel  and  his  staff  an  instance  of  "groupthink"  -- 

.  ..defensive  avoidance  tendencies  on  the  part 
of  the  leader  of  an  organization  are  encouraged 
when  he  receives  social  support  from  advisors 
who  concur  with  his  judgments  and  share  in 
developing  rationalizations  that  bolster  the  least 
objectionable  choice  (p.  129). 

Groupthink  is  likely  in  small,  highly  cohesive,  usually  unofficial  circles 
of  top  political  or  military  figures.  Other  antecedent  social  conditions 
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for  the  groupthink  syndrome  are:  Insulation  of  the  group  from  outsiders, 
lack  of  methods  or  standards  for  Information  search  or  appraising  the 
adequacy  of  conclusions,  directive  leadership,  and  high  stress  and  low 
hope  for  finding  a  better  solution  than  that  favored  by  the  leader  or  an 
influential  clique. 

Janis  and  Mann  (1977;  130)  describe  eight  symptoms  of  group¬ 
think: 

1.  A  shared  illusion  of  invulnerability,  causing  excessive 
optimism  and  encouraging  extreme  risks. 

2.  Collective  rationalizations  and  discountings  of  warnings 
which  might  prompt  reconsiderations  before  a  recom¬ 
mitment  to  past  policy  decisions. 

3.  Unquestioned  belief  in  the  group's  inliorent  morality 
and  a  tendency  to  ignore  ethical  or  moral  consequences, 

4.  Stereotyped  views  of  the  enemy;  too  evil  to  permit 
genuinu  negotiation;  too  weak  or  stupid  to  counter 
whatever  risky  attempts  are  m^ic  ;  to  defeat  the 
enemy's  purposes. 

5.  Direct  pressure  on  in-group  members  who  argue 
strongly  against  the  group's  stereotypes,  illusions, 
or  commitments;  branding  dissidents  disloyal. 

6.  Self-censorship  of  deviations  from  the  group  consensus, 
minimizing  the  importance  of  doubts  and  counterarguments, 

7.  Shared  illusion  of  unanimity,  assumptions  that  self¬ 
censorship  is  unimportant  and  silence  implies  agreement. 

8.  Emergence  of  self-appointed  and  group-tole rated 
"mindguards"  --  members  who  protfct  the  group  from 
adverse  information. 
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Thus,  whil»r  lh«?  .lants  ami  Mann  i  unfUct  nitMlel  can  upci’alc  when 
decisions  are  made  by  imllviduals  or  by  (» roups,  grouptUiuU  social  con¬ 
formity  pressures  will  aggravate  and  strengthen  the  tendency  toward  the 
defensive  avoidance  pattern  when  decisions  are  made  in  a  group  or 
organisational  context,  especially  when  certain  antecedent  group 
characteristics  arc  present, 

Uen-r.vi 

Abraluim  ben-avl,  in  a  series  of  articles  (l‘)76,  1976-77,  1977, 
107<<),  challenges  the  perceptual  school  of  the  individual  model  of 
intelligence  failure  (as  exemplified  by  Wohlstctter,  I96i;  Whaley,  I97i; 
Jervis,  l9hH;  and  George  and  Sn\oke,  1974)  as  being  monistic  and 
based  entirely  on  hindsight,  offering  "n  suggeslions  for  predicting  or 
preventing  surprise  attacks'*  I'Hcn-ivi,  1976;  5^'i).  He  proptises  (1976; 
id 5-4)  a  nmUifactor  theoretical  frajne>iVork  to  conccptuaUz.e  live  proUleiir 
of  surprise. 

The  observing  state,  h,  perceives  some  itvfortitation  about  the 
observed  state,  A.  as  ‘'inherently  valid"  --  namely  those  "dittiensions 
and  characteristics  which  are  beyond  the  ability  of  State  A  to  control  and 
nranipulate.  "  Using  this  lafortiiation,  b'tate  b  assesses  State  A's  possible 
courses  of  action  ("assumptions  of  possibilities  *)  and  infers  istate  A's 
actual  course  ("assumptions  of  actualities").  The  assu»npiioas  of 
possibilities  are  the  strategic  and  tactical  "explicit  ated  Itnplicit 
assurtiptiutts  .  .  .  about  the  conditions  and  circuntstances  under  which 
Htate  A  would  strike. '  Assumptions  of  actualities  are  the  strategic 
and  tactical  assunrptions  that  hove  become  "realities  in  the  eyes  of  the 
observing  state"  (1976; 
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Based  on  his  analysis  of  several  cases  of  strategic  surprise 
and  intelli, fence  failure,  Ben-avi  argues  that  'Hn  each  case  .  .  .  tactical 
indicators  of  the  impending  attack  did  exist  ->  but  they  simply  did  not  bear 
out  the  strategic  assumptions  about  tho  intent  and  capability  behind  them" 
(1976:  394).  However,  decisionmakers  tend  to  "give  priority  to  the 
strategic  assumptions  of  possibilities  over  the  tactical  assumptions  of 
actualities"  and  to  attribute  their  own  line  of  reasoning  to  the  enemy 
so  that  accurate  tactical  indicators  are  ignored.  Bcn-*vl*s  main  con¬ 
clusion  (1976;  395;  1976-77:  90-01;  1978:  43)  is  that  tactical  field 
information  needs  to  be  evaluated  independently  of  a  priori  strategic 
assumptions  (which  inevitably  reflect  the  top  policymakers  stereotypic 
and  usually  erroneous  image  of  the  enemy)  ami  that  tactical  actualities 
should  be  weighted  more  heavily  when  they  vary  with  the  assun^ptions 
of  strategic  possibilities. 

In  other  words,  Ben-avi  sees  the  perceptual  filter  of  top  decision¬ 
makers  as  the  primary  factor  in  the  preference  for  strategic  assumptions. 
These  perceptions  are  particularly  important  when  decisions  are  made 
at  the  top  under  highi»  ambiguous  and  uncertain  conditions  (Ben--fivi. 

1978:  42).  Howe  ver.  he  views  these  misperceptions  as  only  one  factor 
"in  a  complex  picture  of  inefficiency,  inconsistency  and  sluggishness" 
(1976-77:  83)  with  a  variety  ol  dimensions:  bureaucratic,  organisational, 
technical,  communications,  and  political,  which  combine  to  suppress  or 
attenuate  tactical  information.  In  lieu  of  the  single-factor  perceptual 
theory,  Ben-nvi  (1976-77;  90)  reconamends  a  framework  that  encompasses 
•‘the  multitude  of  interwoven  factors,  dimensions  and  stages  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  process  by  which  nations  come  to  grips  with  threatening 
situations.  **  He  also  urges  a  theoretical  accomU  wlUch  deals  with  the 
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*'pi>sl-|>nr<'cptUAl*'  phases  of  stralcgU;  surprise  --  th«T  prohletn  that 
takes  place  after  the  threat  is  recugnixccl.  C^nc  escatTiple  Is  the  needed 
analysis  of  stratefjic  surprises  as  ”trlj|ger  events'*  which  produce 
drastic  changes  in  perceptions  (1978:  39).  Thus,  for  Bon-zvt,  State 
ti’s  fallu»’o  to  correctly  appraise  State  A’s  technical  capabilities,  as  in 
the  U.S.  failure  to  appreciate  the  aerial  torpedo  capability  of  Japan 
prior  to  Pearl  ltari)or  or  the  I;  raeli  failure  to  foresee  Kgyptian  anti¬ 
tank  tactics,  may  contribute  as  much  to  surpr’  se  as  the  misperceptions 
of  the  top  leadership,  hen-sevi  (1976-97:  86)  considers  such  factors  as 
Knurr's  (196-1)  "technical  surprise,"  i.e.,  failure  to  detect  technical 
or  logistic  capabiUties,  an  ut:portant  cotitributor  to  intelligence  failure, 
but  not  tiie  er^clusive  cause.  Table  -1.  sumina rlziea  the  various  factors 
hen-avi  identifies  In  his  analyses  of  several  cases  of  intelligence  failure 
and  strategic  surprise.  However,  he  does  not  attenvpt  to  determine  the 
reasons  v/hy  these  factors  sometinces  contribute  to  failure  and  some¬ 
times  do  not,  i.e.,  hen-avi's  framework  includes  no  description  of 
process.  It  identifies  possible  vulnerabilities  but  fails  to  rpeeify  how 
one  might  determine  which  are.  intact,  likely  to  fail.  Clearly.  Hen-avi 
sees  organisatienal  patl.ologies  (such  as  the  U.i».  Navy*'^  prohibition  an 
estimation  in  the  Office  of  Naval  InteiUgence  during  Pearl  ^larbor)  as  a 
major  impediment  to  accurate  tactical  intelligence. 


— — - 

U  bears  rentembering.  howewr.  that  Kfiarr  (p.  -t6d) 
specif  it  ally  defined  "technical  surprise"  as  "not  inconipattble  with 
the  (analyst's)  prevalent  set  of  e-spectations, i.e.,  the  analyst 
correctly  perceives  the  enemy's  intentions  bet  is  wrojig  about  same 
enemy  technical  capability.  Iten-svi's  use  of  the  term  seems  mare 
consistent  with  Wohlstettvr's  (I96^j  Jni)  eoneept  of  technical  surprise 
as  one  more  "barrier  to  accurate  perception. " 


Table  4  S>  Strategic  and  Tactical  Factors  in  lutelligence  Failure 
(Bon-avi) 


Errors  of 

Strategic 

Assumptions 

Barba rrosa 

Pearl  Harbor 

Yom  Kippur 
War 

Enemy's  Modus  Operandi 

X 

X 

Enemy's  Willingness  to 

Acco][)t  Risks 

X 

X 

Enemy's  Capabilities 

X 

X 

X 

Enemy's  Major  Concerns 

X 

Tactical  Pr-»blerr.s 

Organisational  Pathologies 

X 

X 

X 

Equipment  Vulnerabilities 

X 

X 

Lack  of  Esperlence 

X 

InfleitihilUy  of  Procedures 

X 

X 

iiereice  Rivalries 

X 

Communication  Vulnerabilities 

X 

X 

Gtvi'n  «>f  Ihc  ability  of  tabtical  intcllij’i’nr.c 

to  infer  enemy  intentions,  it  is  worth  noting  how  he  thinks  this  is  done. 

For  example,  ho  writes  iS7): 

.  .  .  aithoixf;h  the  arciXtTuilnlini*  t'ictd  information 
signallint*  inxnxixxenl  fUinger  was  'tuixj  ’t  t  to  more 
titan  one  interpretation,  there  hail  eiitergefl, 
p.t  rtlcnlarly  within  the  lower  and  tniddle  cehelons  of 
ntHitary  Intelligenee,  ix  roharant  and  alarming 
pudure  v/hieh  called  for  vigilanee.  The  tactical 
perception  of  tlaitgcr  was  the  outcorixe  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  through  which  ntany  pieces  «>f 
inforntation  were  pieced  together  ‘o  form  a 
rtiettaeing  whole  .  ,  .  the  presence  of  confusing 
"noise"  did  not  ohtuscate  or  elift^inate  the  relevant 
warning  signals  .  .  . 

t\en-2ivi's  opinion  of  "piecini'  .ogether"  contrasts  slurp  /  with  the 
rather  low  opinion  of  the  "jig-saw"  or  "mosaic"  tnethod  held  by  other 
analysts  of  intelligence  (e.g.,  Wassernvan,  Uilsman,  FlSb; 

tieuer.  iU7ti). 

vV  ilrnsky 

Harold  Wilensky  {l*>b7)  appraaches  intelligence  failure  from  a» 
organleatioiul  structure  perspective.  He  defines  (p.  iin)  intelUgeftce 
failure  as  "the  iaatitUty  te  muster  she  intelligence  needed  for  successful 
pursuit  of  orgauiaitional  goals  .  .  .  the  relevant  itiformatiofi  is  not  in 
the  organisational  system  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  appropriate  searcH 
•-  edures."  His  analysis  of  such  tailures  etnplusises  the  "insututiujul 
threats**  ip.?)  which  prevent  adetjuate  warmna  hy  ittSelUgeaee.  In 
eontr^st  to  JSteinhruuer,  hetts,  and  Janis  and  htcutn.  Wilensky  does  nut 
view  she  organisational  aspects  of  intelltgenee  failure  as  a  ntatter  ul 
individual  psychology  extended  to  a  larger  eontestt. 

Wilensky  notes  fp.  i^ft)  that  itiieUigeaee  ageaeies  are  eharaeterined 
hy  large  siae.  esttensive  speelalisation.  eentratlsed  ntaaagemeat,  ate* 
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heterogeneity  of  membership  and  goals.  This  structure  dictates  heavy 
reliance  on  experts  and  highly  compartmentalized  efforts.  These 
characteristics  introduce  sources  of  failure  v/hich  are  structural, 
doctrinal,  or  related  to  specific  approaches  to  problems.  He  writes 
(p.  42): 

Intelligence  failures  are  rooted  in  structural 
problems  that  cannot  be  fully  solved;  they  express 
universal  dilemmas  of  organizational  life  that  can, 
however,  be  resolved  in  various  ways  at  various 
costs.  In  all  complex  social  systems,  hierarchy, 
specialization,  and  centralization  are  major  sources 
of  distortion  and  blockage  of  intelligence. 

Other  factors  which  affect  the  quality  of  intelligence  are: 
prevailing  concepts  of  intelligence  in  the  organization,  the  problems 
being  solved,  the  organization's  stage  of  growth,  and  the  contexts 
(economic,  political,  cultural)  of  the  problem.  Wilensky  discusses 
each  of  these  factors  in  detail;  they  are  summarized  in  Chart  4.  l. 

Hierarchy.  While  necessary  for  organizational  control, 
hierarchy  facilitates  and  reinforces  concealment  and  misrepresentation 
of  information.  "Bad"  news  tends  not  to  flow  upward,  especially  if  it 
reflects  upon  the  evaluations  of  those  who  would  convey  it.  Conversely, 
hierarchy  permits  low-level  information  and  personnel  to  be  ignored 
easily  by  the  higher  levels.  Hierarchies  inhibit  innovation,  narrow 
the  range  of  communicated  ideas,  foster  defensive  cliques,  and  self- 
serving  coalitions.  Wilensky  notes  (p.  46)  the  operation  in  hierarchies 
of  what  Peter  and  Hull  (1969)  term  the  Peter  Principle;  that  successful 
experts  tend  to  be  promoted  beyond  their  sphere  of  competence,  their 
talents  arc  thus  missed  at  lower  levels  and  misapplied  or  irrelevant 
at  their  new,  higher  position. 


CHART  4.1. 

Rooli  of  Intelligence  Failure,  Typical  ElJecls,  and  Organizational  Defenses 


ROOTS  OP  FAILURE 


Structural  attributes  that  maximize  Jit- 
turtinn  and  blockage 

Many  ranks  in  hii-rarcliy,  emphasis 
on  rank  in  style  and  symbolism. 

A  tall  pyramid  narrowing  sharply 
at  the  top.  proviiling  long  prtv 
motion  ladders  (or  a  few. 


Great  specialization  and  interdepart¬ 
mental  rivalry. 

A  large  numlx-r  of  organizatirjnal 
units  involved. 

Specialization  on  geographical 
basis. 


"Overccntralired"  intelligence. 


Doctrines  that  maximize  distortion  and 
blockage  misleading  dichotomies) 

‘"Facts "  to  "fill  in  gaps  ’  vs.  "evaluated 
facts"  or  "interpretation." 


"Intelligence"  ("information  gather- 
ing"  or  "research")  vs.  "operations" 
(clandestine  operations) . 


MAIN  EFFECTS  ON  INlELLIGliNCB 


BItxks  upward  communication. 

More  effort  to  create  organization  men 
via  loyalty  criteria  in  recruitment,  in- 
doctrination,  etc. 

Keeps  exiK-rts  in  their  "place"  (subordi¬ 
nate,  isolated). 

(But  hierarchy  eases  inicrn.l  con¬ 
trol,  motivates  hard  work.} 


Parochialism — much  irrelevant  or  mis- 
leuiling  information. 

lixpert  loo  distant  from  policy. 

Agreed-on  estimates  conceal  strongs  dis¬ 
sent,  obscure  issues  and  alternatives. 

(But  specialization  incrertses  effi¬ 
ciency  in  knowledge  prodnetion 
and  if  problem  of  upwaid  com¬ 
munication  can  be  solved  (sec 
bier.-. -by),  rivalry  makes  top 
alert  to  diverse  pet.six'clivcs.} 

Top  out  of  touch,  too  overloaded.  (But  if 
intelligence  is  .scattered,  the  dysfunc¬ 
tions  of  hierarchy  and  specialization 
are  maximizoil.} 

iixpert  with  data  too  distant  from  policy 
use. 

After  move  away  from  slecentr  dizalion, 
unilied  consensual  jinlgmcnt  fosict.s  in¬ 
telligence  fantasies,  gives  illusion  of 
reliable  information. 


Collection  kept  .subordin.ite  and  separate 
from  inlerpiel..iio.i.  l;s(vrts  excluded 
frt  in  policy  deliberations.  Pathologies 
of  ,s|xti.dization  and  hierarchy  maxi¬ 
mized. 

More  recruits  who  arc  raw  cmpiiicisis,  o; 
conventional  "b.ukstopjxrs.” 

Mots’  jnti-intcll'-i  tualism  (rcsist.ince  to 
new  ideas,  unfamiliar  questions,  out¬ 
siders  plus  exaggerated  belief  in  prac¬ 
tical  ex[’ericntc). 

Ikitt  gathering  atliacts  naive  realists  with 
weak  interpretive  abilities.  Secret  oper¬ 
ations  attr.tct  adventurers — unreliable, 
hard  to  conirul. 


ORGA.NT/jMIONAL  uefenses  against 

INI-OR.MATIOM  PATHOLOGIES 


Tear.n  or  project  organization. 
Investigation  and  irspcction  machinery. 
Communicate  out  of  channels. 

Rely  on  informed  outsiders.  Diversify 
chatmels. 

Develop  general  advisors  at  the  top. 
Accent  f.ersuasic’n,  manipulation  in  ad- 
ministriiivc  style. 


Recruit  manage.s  from  staff. 

Rotation. 

Conferences  of  diverse  specialists  (but 
.avoid  consensual  judgments  or  agree¬ 
ment  by  exhaustion). 

Career  lin  -  from  field  to  headquarters. 

Pxaminc  multiple  sources  firsthand. 

lincourage  ci..  stru-.tive  rivalry. 

Create  liaison  gioups  (c.g.,  between  te- 
searcb  and  development). 


Develop  interpretive  skills,  intceraic  col¬ 
lection  and  evahj-ition  at  every  point 
v.-|-:c-re  important  decisii-ns  .arc  matle. 
Strike  balance,  dcpeniiing  oi-  purpose. 


Develop  interpretive  skills  and  staff. 

Set  up  stu.ly  commissions  (eg.,  Koy.tl 
Commi.ssion.s) ,  review  boards,  with 
men  of  independent  mind  and  stature. 


Ititegraic  teseateh  and  operations. 

Accent  research. 

Rotation. 

Make  secret  agencies  accountable  to  com¬ 
petent  (strong,  indepcndeiu)  author¬ 
ity.  Rftirict  clande.sline  action. 


Chart  4.1.  (continued) 
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"Overt"  vs.  "covert"  intelligence. 

The  notion  that  secret  sources  are 
superior. 

The  "right  to  know"  (vs.  execu¬ 
tive  privacy  in  decision  process 
and  tccoucability  for  eficcts) . 


Accent  on  secrecy  ( i )  necessitates  loyalty- 
security  systems  (recruit  cautious 
mediocrities)  and  seg.egation  of  oper¬ 
ations  from  research  (breakdown  in 
communication);  (j)  impairs  critical 
judgment,  dulls  sense  of  relevance, 
blinds  executive  to  supetioc  open 
sources;  (})  creates  poor  conditions 
for  intellectual  work,  blocks  recruit¬ 
ment  of  independent-minded  experts, 
top  scholars;  (4)  can  demoraliae  an 
organizatio.n. 

Even  good  information  if  gathered  by 
secret  means  is  treacherous  or  un¬ 
usable;  could  be  enemy  plant  or  work 
of  double  agent. 

Debilitating,  punishing  publicity  and 
crisis  journalism.  Blocks  private  ex¬ 
pression  of  unpopular  views. 


Make  full  use  of  overt  sources.  Minimize 
loyalty-security  criteria,  use  only  fot 
very  sensitive  positions,  when  clear 
danger,  with  due  process. 

Avoid  invasion  of  employee  privacy. 

Use  institutionalized  adversary  proce¬ 
dures  or  equivalents. 

Perform  competitively  (spying  on  rivals 
unnecessary);  with  ellicient  innova¬ 
tion,  loss  of  secrets  not  costly, 

Insure  media  competition  and  diversity. 

Individual  access  to  defensive  publicity. 


Prc.dtaion  or  estimate  vs.  analysis  and 
orientaaoo. 

Prediction  inappropriate  where  identity 
of  enemy  is  unclear,  organizational 
goals  ambiguous  or  conflicting,  policy 
alternatives  poorly  defined.  Boss  asks 
the  hr  .possible,  expert  wastes  time. 

Demand  for  short,  speedy  journalistic 
estimates  of  future  diverts  expert: 
from  proper  work. 

Failure  of  short-run  predictions  rein¬ 
forces  anti-intelleaualism.  "Cry  wolf 
syndrome." 

Train  executives  in  uses  and  limits  of 
experts  in  various  fields. 

Recruit  betier-irained  experts,  who  will 
limit  claims  and  maintain  professional 
autonomy. 

Invest  mote  in  general  orienting  analyses. 

T)pel  of  pruhhms  and  processes  ihts 
piaximize  distortion  and  hloclage 

Decision  is  not  urgent,  but  involves 
hc.ivy  costs,  great  risks  or  unccr- 
uimy,  and  significant  changes  in 
goals  and  methods. 

More  time  and  motKe  to  search  for  infor¬ 
mation  but  more  weight  for  -.tab. 
lished  policy  and  vested  interests. 
Policy  discussion  is  more  formal,  rank- 
oriented.  ( I.C.,  distortions  of  hierarchy, 
rivalry  mote  ptominent;  doctrine  ac¬ 
centing  "facts  to  fill  in  gaps"  more  sali¬ 
ent.)  More  chance  for  paralyzing 
delays?  More  chance  for  building  case 
to  confirm  mistaken  in-group  precon¬ 
ceptions? 

See  defenses  against  structural  and  doc¬ 
trinal  toots  of  failure,  above. 

Problems  are  those  of  established  or¬ 
ganization  with  slow  growth  rate, 

■  "stable"  environment. 

Policy  discussion  is  more  formal,  rank- 
oriented. 

See  above 

Fiiqucnt,  institiiiionalized  succession 
( i.e.,  no  succession  crises ) . 

Bias  toward  continuity  of  established 
policy,  oflicial  prejudice. 

Short  lime  |Hfspective. 

See  above 
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Wilensky  notes  several  delenscs  against  the  hierarchical  effects 
on  intelligence:  use  of  ad  hoc  teams  or  task  forces,  communications 
out  of  channels,  special  advisors  at  the  top,  etc.  (see  Chart  4.1).  How¬ 
ever,  each  of  tliesc  mechanisms  introduces  new  problems  at  the  same 
time  that  it  solves  hierarchical  problems.  For  example,  task  forces 
are  outside  normal  chains  of  command  (thus  hard  to  control  and 
ambiguous  in  authority),  informal  (thus  difficult  to  command  or  fit 
into  institutional  niches),  with  diffuse  sources  and  channels  of  infor¬ 
mation  (thus  difficult  to  censor  or  monitor).  They  also  tend  to 
institutionali/e  themselves  and  thus  sacrifice  some  or  all  of  their 
advantages  while  shedding  some  of  their  disadvantages. 

Spo'  iaii'/.ation.  Spocialiaatlon,  according  to  Wilensky,  abets 
rivalries  and  restrictions  on  information  flow.  Subunits  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  become  "guardians"  of  their  particular  mission,  skills,  sUu-.darda, 
sources,  etc.  Loyalty  and  secrecy  interfere  with  rapid  flow  of  intelligence 
to  areas  where  it  is  needed.  Wilensky  notes  (p.  48-'))  that  "the  history 
of  intelligence  failures  .  .  .  hints  that  the  foreign  office,  the  military, 
and  the  intelligence  agencies  seldom  if  ever  form  an  effective  three-way 
communication  network."  However,  the  major  problem  with  specializa¬ 
tion,  according  to  Wilensky,  is  paruohi.\lism  --  the  production  of 
misleading  or  irrelevant  information  too  remote  from  the  needs  of  the 
lulolligence  consumer. 

There  are  further  problems  inherent  in  the  solutions  Wilensky 
proposes  to  specialization  pathologies.  For  exampie,  the  fosteriitg  of 
constructive  rivalries  undercuts  the  autliurity  and  morale  of  the 
institutionalized  specialists.  "Multiple  advocacy"  (George,  1972)  has 


been  recommended  as  an  institutional  alternative  to  specialists  that 
would  produce  a  balanced,  open  debate,  subjecting  the  assumptions  of 
all  the  experts  to  examination  and  question.  However,  Betts  (1978;  76) 
notes  that  such  mechanisms  are  usually  found  in  organl^^ations 
(c.f. ,  Steinbruner's  (1974;  129)  "uncommitted  thinker")  and  may  add 
ambiguity  rather  than  reduce  it  while  providing  "an  aura  of  empirical 
respectability"  which  allows  the  leader  to  choose  policies  according  to 
predisposition.  Rivalries  may  also  lead  to  unrcsolvable  differences 
and  paralysis. 

A  recent  effort  by  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Community  to  structure 
rivalry  into  the  estimation  of  Soviet  objectives,  the  so-called  Team  A- 
Team  B  exercise  was  seen  by  Congress  (see  Senate  Select  Committee, 
1978)  as  being  "not  desirable,"  since  the  rival  B  Team  had  a  predetermined 
outlo'jk  on  the  issue.  (The  Select  Committee  urged  continued  use  of  out¬ 
side  expert  reviews  however.)  Further,  the  character  of  the  rivalry  was 
only  loosely  monitored  and  the  Interchanges  between  the  Teams  tended 
to  be  somewhat  unfair  and  inconclusive.  Finally,  despite  this  attempt 
to  broaden  the  outlook  on  the  issue,  the  range  of  questions  addressed  by 
the  Teams  and  scope  of  their  concerns  remained  too  narrow  and  parochial 
according  to  the  Committee  to  clearly  illuminate  Soviet  objectives. 

Another  consequence  of  defending  against  specialiaation  is  the 
redundancy  that  may  result.  Overlapping  responsibilities  n%ay  over- 
eonm^U  limited  resources,  or  misallocate  them.  Conversely,  if  rival 
groups  ostensibly  sl\are  responsibilities,  each  may  silently  and  un¬ 
officially  concede  the  field  to  the  other,  leaving  unnoticed  gaps  in  the 
intelligence  coverage. 

lU 


Om:  particular  conclusion  on  .spociali/.atiun  which  Wilcnsky 
roachoK  Ip.  ?>5)  Is  csptM'lally  Interesting  in  view  of  the  organi/.atlon 
of  U. .S.  Intelligence  efforts,  namely  that  "ir.ielligence  f.ailuroa  are 
greatest  if  location  [geographic  specialization]  Is  empliasizecl. " 

Wilensky  supports  this  conclusion  by  noting  that  geographic  specializa¬ 
tion:  1)  rioponcis  on  arbitrary  political  boumlarics,  while  goo<l  intelligence 
focuses  on  problems  amt  clisciplincs,  2)  overelaborates  .a<lmlnistrative 
apparatus  and  inhibits  resource  transfers,  ^)  dilufetja  scarce  technical 
staff  and  encourages  dunlication,  anti  4)  leaves  iutelligunco  in  less 
able  liands.  Since  both  the  U.S.  State  Department  and  the  U.S,  Centx’al 
Intelligence  Agency  are  largely  organized  on  regional  bases,  Wiiensky's 
rettutrks  are  particularly  provocative. 

Cent  raUzatlon.  Wilensky  is  highly  critical  of  cent  ralization  as 
a  panacea  fur  intelligence  failure  (p.  58):  "too  few  officials  and  e.nperts 
with  too  little  accurate  and  relevant  information  are  too  far  out  of  touch 
and  too  overloaded  to  function  effectively,"  He  lists  several  problem# 
with  centralization:  1)  data  collection  too  remote  from  policy  usage, 

2)  consensus  estimates  conceal  strong  disagreements,  and  diverse  opinions, 
f)  competition  for  scarce  resources  and  personnel  between  center  and 
peripheral  agencies.  4)  fosters  an  illusion  of  reliabiUtv  and  -ecurity 
and  conceals  fantasies  at  the  top.  Wilensky  offers  several  examples 
(e.g..  U.S.  Forest  Service)  of  organizations  with  a  widely  shared  ethos 
which  can  operate  decentralized  effectively  without  falling  prey  to  the 
problems  of  hierarchy  and  specialization.  This  generally  is  possible 
within  organizations  wth  a  single,  stable  goal:  organizations  with  more 
diverse  goals  are  less  able  to  decentralize. 
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Doctrines  of  Intelligence.  The  concepts  held  by  the  producers 
and  consumers  of  intelligence  on  what  intelligence  is  and  how  it  should 
be  used  condition  their  relation  and  the  quality  of  intelligence.  Wilensky 
notes  several  views  on  intelligence  ah  eady  summarized  above  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  intelligCiiCe  failure,  viz..  Wasserman's  (I960)  "naive 
realism"  and  Hilsman's  (1956)  anti-intellectualism  reflect  a  belief  in 
"facts"  which  speak  for  themselves;  suspicion  of  analysis,  interpretation, 
or  estimation;  and  an  exaggerat-"?d  belief  in  the  value  of  "practical" 
experience.  The  consequences  of  these  views  are  to  weaken  analytic 
elements,  to  attract  "fact-gatherers,"  and  to  inhibit  creativity.  These 
views  also  load  to  a  simple-minded  demand  for  predictive  estimates  of 
what  the  facts  hold  in  store  for  the  future,  rather  than  a  view  of  the 
future  as  contingent  and  dependent  on  a  variety  of  forces  which  may 
change  and  fluctuate.  The  consequent  failures  of  inappropriate  efforts 
at  prediction  (or  the  moj-e  appropriate  defensive  hedging)  x'einforce 
the  aiUi-intellectualistii  of  consumers. 

The  necessary  security  surrounding  intolUgenco  work  tends  to 

be  exaggerated  a»>d  extended,  according  to  Wilensky  (p.  67),  so  that 

secret  sources  seem  more  valid  and  infallible  than  open  sources: 

The  more  secrecy,  the  smaller  the  intelligent 
audience,  the  less  systematic  the  distribution 
and  indexing  of  research,  the  greater  the 
anonymity  of  authorship,  and  the  more  intolerant 
the  attitude  toward  deviant  views  and  styles  of 
life. 

These  problems  were  examined  above  In  Section  Three  under  "The 
Ultra  Syndrome.  '* 

As  with  Wilensky‘8  other  recommendations,  the  defenses  he 
offers  against  the  pathologies  o'.’  intelligence  doctrines  hear  costs  as 
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well  ^ls  benefits.  For  example,  he  recommends  an  investment  in 
"general  orienting  analyses"  as  a  defense  against  the  emphasis  on 
predictive  estimation.  Overly  general  "surveys"  tend  to  be  subject  to 
parochialism  and  unneeded  encyclopedism. 

Allison 

Graham  T.  Allison,  in  his  book  Essence  of  Decision  (1971),  uses 
Wohlstctter' s  (I960)  research  on  Pearl  Harbor  to  illustrate  the 
"organizational  process  paradigm"  of  governmental  decision-making. 
Like  Ben-/.vi  (1976-77)  and  Whaley  (1973),  Allison  is  willing  to  use 
Wohlstctter '  s  historical  analysis  without  accepting  her  t-heory  of 
intelligence  failure.  Instead  of  explicating  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  as 
due  to  the  blinding  effects  on  perceptions  of  noise  and  wishful  thinking, 
as  does  Wohlstctter,  Allison  outlines  the  failure  as  resulting  from  the 

standard  operating  procedures  and  routines  of  govorninent  organizations. 

1 4 

The  basic  unit  of  analysis  in  Allison's  model  is  the  output  of 
governmental  organizations.  Historical  events  are  composed  of  actions 
taken  by  organizations.  Leaders  must  operate  within  the  constraints 
posed  by  existing  organizational  routines  and  present  physical 
capabilities.  Organizatioiml  outputs  shape  the  situation  and  the  leaders' 
choices  by  raising  the  problem,  providing  the  information  and  taking 


While  in  these  paragx'aphs  we  term  the  organizational  process 
paradigm  "Allison's  model,"  this  is  for  shorthand  purposes  only. 
AlUson  outlines  three  models  of  governmental  decision-making  (as 
described  at  the  introduction  of  this  section)  and  n\aUes  clear  that 
he  espouses  none  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Indeed,  Allison's 
main  point  is  that  there  exist  several  con\peling  n\odols  of  decision¬ 
making  which  all  have  some  validity  and  explanatory  power. 
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initial  steps  that  color  the  issue;  in  a  sense  "pre-deciding"  the  outcome 
for  the  decisionmaker.  The  options  open  to  the  leader  are  narrowly 
limited  by  the  ways  various  involved  organizations  are  able  to 
function. 

This  model  explains  intelligence  failures  as  being  a  consequence 
of  the  programmed  character  of  organizational  activity  and  the  limitations 
imposed  by  pre-established  routines  on  how  organizations  view  problems 
and  enact  solutions.  Problems  are  dealt  with  by  the  subunit  most  con¬ 
cerned  in  terms  of  the  constraints  it  takes  to  be  most  important,  which 
permits  conflicts  among  organizational  constraints  to  persist.  The  sub¬ 
unit  evolves  routines  and  standard  operating  procedures  (or  SOPs)  to 
cope  reliably  with  the  problems  that  it  defines  to  be  its  province.  These 
SOPs  are  intended  to  be  simple,  unambiguous,  and  slow  to  change.  They 


The  organizational  analysis  of  intelligence  failure  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  reference  to  the  general  literature  (both  serious  and 
serio-comic)  on  bureaucracy  and  its  pathologies.  For  example.  Downs 
(1967)  addresses  the  biases  common  to  all  bureaucrats  (e.g..  information 
favorable  to  oneself  is  exaggerated  as  it  is  passed  upwards  while  un¬ 
favorable  information  is  minimized),  the  behavior  of  organizations  (e.g., 
the  greater  the  effort  made  to  control  subordinates,  the  greater  the 
efforts  of  subordinates  to  evade  control),  and  communications  (e.g  ,  the 
quantity  and  detail  of  reporting  required  rises  steadily  over  time,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  amount  or  nature  of  activity  monitored).  Parkinson  (1997)  notes 
the  tendency  of  work  to  expand  "so  as  to  fill  the  time  available  for  its 
completion,"  and  the  tendency  of  Incompetence  and  jealousy  to  paralyze 
an  organizational  hierarchy.  The  prevalence,  nay  unlversulity»  of 
Incompetence  in  high  places  is  argued  by  Peter  and  Hull,  who  claim 
that  "In  a  hierarchy  every  employee  tends  to  rise  to  his  level  of  incom¬ 
petence.  "  Gall  (1975),  building  on  these  predecessors,  writes  that 
"Any  large  system  is  going  to  be  operating  most  of  the  time  in  failure 
mode,  "  that  "a  system  can  fail  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  "  and  that 
"the  mode  of  failure  of  a  complex  system  cannot  ordinarily  be  predicted 
from  Its  structure,"  Consequently,  "the  crucial  variables  are  discovered 
by  accident. " 
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tc'tul  to  be  to  deal  with  the  in^pocl.uil  el,-isst.s  o‘  problcnif-  the 

subunit  faces  daily  and  consequently  they  accept  a  limited  range  of 
impacts,  permit  only  certain  processes,  and  define  specific  outputs. 

The  net  result  Allison  terms  a  "program;  "  a  set  of  rehearsed  SOPs 
for  producing  specific  actions.  Consequently,  the  best  explanation  of 
an  organization's  future  action  is  its  present  action,  what  its  programs 
allow  it  to  do  now.  Allison  uses  this  model  to  show  that  Pearl  Harbor 
resulted  from  btihavior  on  December  7  that  was  virtually  identical  to 
previous  behavior,  i.e.,  the  government  programs  were  operating 
according  to  highly  rigid  and  inappropriate  routines. 

because  SOPs  are  designed  to  handle  standard  (i.c.,  commtm) 
situations,  prograjns  (or  complexes  of  SOFT’S)  fit  a  current  problem 
approxitnately,  deptmding  on  how  conmxon  the  problem  is,  and  programs 
are  chosen  which  seem  to  be  closest  in  upproxiniatiou  for  the  problem 
at  hand.  Thus,  because  the  Army  in  Hawaii  had  instUutiottally  solved 
the  problem  of  sabotage,  when  warned  on  27  hJovember  to  expect 
"hostile  activities"  (by  which  was  meant  attack  from  without),  the  Army 
instituted  the  prog  ran;  (ecuntersabutage)  wiiich  It  felt  appropriately  fit 
tlie  prui»lem.  Tiie  available  solutions  defined  tlte  t^;e  ming  of  the 
problent.  Because  the  eontpetition  on  Army  resources  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor  ruled  out  an  extensive  air  defense  or  anti-aircraft  progrant, 
the  problent  could  not  be  defined  in  those  terms. 

The  existence  of  successful  SOPs  and  programs  thwarts  efforts 
to  modify  the  organiaalion* s  behavior,  old  programs  resist  change  and 
incorporate  new  routines  into  the«»selves.  Having  elaborately  "solved" 
the  subversive  and  sabotage  problem  the  Arnty  was  unable  to  develop  a 
current  estituation  capability  in  the  Far  East  as  mstructed  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff  in  May  i‘)40.  The  expansion  of  personnel  intended  to  supply 
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estimators  Instead  led  to  the  expansion  of  anti* subversion  efforts  and 
the  estimate  function  was  rudimentary  on  December  7. 

The  organizational  emphasis  on  solving  common  and  routine 
problems  leads  to  the  institutionalization  and  ultimate  disregard  of 
long-range  planning.  As  far  back  as  1916  war  games  in  Hawaii 
postulated  a  Japanese  air  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  t;nd  an  Army  anti¬ 
aircraft  defense  against  such  atUck.  But  actual  operations  and 
training  proceeded  independently  of  this  planning  exercise  and  Army 
units  were  unprepared  and  unequipped  to  carry  out  these  Army  plans. 

The  Navy  air  elements  In  Hawaii  were  assigned  two  wartime 
missions:  to  attack  Japanese  mandated  islands,  and  carry  out 
reconnaissance  of  enemy  activities.  Shortage  of  aircraft  made 
preparation  for  both  missions  impossible  so  only  the  first  was  con¬ 
ducted  seriously, avoiding  hard  choices  among  goals  and  sequential 
goal  seeking.  Consequently,  reconnaissance  was  never  adequate  and 
tended  to  be  totally  absent  during  weekends. 

The  prepotency  of  the  goal  of  organizational  maintenance  and 
resistance  to  ^'poaching"  by  other  agencies  led  the  Navy  War  Plans 
Division  to  resist  efforts  by  the  Office  of  Naval  IntelUgenee  to  turn 
intercepted  Japanese  signals  into  estimates  of  intentions.  Being  the 
alder  and  more  powerful  agency  Plans  won  the  day  although  it  lacked 
the  personnel  and  expertise  to  perform  the  function  adequately. 

The  tendency  of  organizations  to  perceive  and  respond  to 
problems  only  in  terms  of  the  routines  at\d  programs  it  has  available 
means  that  the  interaction  of  two  organizations  is  largely  limited  to 
whatever  programs  they  have  created  to  maltUain  such  liaison.  As  the 
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situation  leading  to  December  7  worsened,  despite  Washington's 
warnings  and  assumptions  of  Ai-my-Navy  teamwork  in  Hawaii,  the  two 
services  in  the  Islands  were  not  exchanging  information  or  intelligence 
(the  Army' I  chief  intelligence  officer  had  none  of  the  most  informative 
intelligence  available  to  Navy  cryjjtographcrs,  nor  was  he  allowed  to 
have  it  had  he  even  known  of  its  existence),  both  services  had  their  own 
differing  estimates  of  what  the  J’apanese  were  planning,  each  service 
had  its  own  emergency  plans  which  ware  poorly  linked  to  the  plans  of 
the  other.  Even  in  Washington  the  services  could  not  agree  what  to  tell 
the  theater  comnranders,  how  to  word  that  information,  what  situations 
warranted  an  alert,  or  the  level  of  alert  that  would  be  appropriate. 

The  issue  Allison  raises,  that  o rgani r-atlonal  routines  resist 
changing  and  focus  incoming  problems  ai  d  information  into  existing 
programs,  tends  to  complement  Steinbruner's  (1974)  model  of  "grooved 
thinking"  and  Janis  and  Mann's  (1977)  analysis  of  the  "defensive  avoidance" 
by  top  decislonmat-.ers  and  the  role  of  "mind-guards"  played  by  top-level 
advisors.  That  is,  the  reluctance  of  the  top  leadership  to  make  their 
fears  and  concerns  widely  known  reinforce  the  organisational  tendency 
to  treat  a  steadily  worsening  situation  as  merely  routine  and  to  respond 
with  limited  and  lna4e<juate  programs  to  increasingly  threatening  events, 
which  tends  in  turn  to  reassure  the  leaders  that  their  concerns  are 
really  groundless.  At  both  the  leadership  level  and  within  the  organiaa- 
tion  there  is  a  tendency  to  swiftly  reduce  uncertainty,  in  the  former 
case  by  cognitive  defenses,  in  the  latter  case  by  applying  approximate 
solutions  in  the  form  of  SCPs  and  programs,  which  precludes  adequate 
analysis  of  the  signals  which  might  hint  at  an  enemy's  tntenclons. 

Hi 
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The  Bureaucratic  Politics  Model  of  InteiHgence  Failure 

You  can't  believe  everything  In  intelligence 
reports. 

Josef  Stalin,  1941 

O  true  believers,  take  your  necessary 
precautions  against  your  enemies. 

The  Koran 

The  central  unit  of  analysis  in  this  model  is  the  bureaucratic  actor, 
i.  e.,  tliat  set  of  individuals  who  represent  a  particular  bureau  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  during  action  on  a  particular  decision.  As  elaborated  by 
Allison  (1971)  and  Halporin  (1974)  this  model  assumes  that  governm'tntal 
decisions  are  the  result  of  a  bargaining  process  (or  "game")  between 
actors  with  different  goals,  courses  of  action,  and  consequences.  Decisions 
emerge  from  this  conflict  and  decision-making  is  ultimately  a  process  of 
building  consensus  on  key  issues  among  competing  bureaus  from  con¬ 
flicting  information. 

Actors  enter  the  deeisten-makiug  process  with  different  interests 
("stakes").  Variations  in  bureaucratic  pressures  and  eapabilitiea  (dead* 
lines,  budgets,  channels  of  influence,  etc. }  affect  the  way  the  actors 
perceive  the  issues.  The  consensus  building  pr<'Cess  depetuls  on  the  antount 
of  power  the  various  actors  bring  to  bear  on  the  issue.  The  actors* 
positions  constrain  them  to  particular  "action-eham^els**  (regulariaed  means 
of  taking  specific  action  on  specific  kinds  of  issues)  which  pre-select  the 
aetors,  dete’'mlne  the  points  at  which  they  can  enter  the  game,  and  which 
agencies  will  play  witat  part  in  the  execution  of  the  decision.  The  rules 
of  the  game  (some  unwritten,  some  part  of  the  laws  atwl  regulations  that 
govern  the  bureaucracy)  determine  iiifluenee  paths  (e.  g.,  contact  with 
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the  chief  executive),  jxwer  vesoufeej*  (e.g.,  control  over  trttiv.»l  infor¬ 
mation),  cotiistrict  tho  range  oi  decision!),  and  sanction  or  prohibit 
various  actions. 


Implications.  While  neither  Allison  nor  Halperin  appUrts  the 
bureaucratic  polities  model  specifically  to  intelligence  f.iilurc,  both 
outline  propositions  regaxnling  the  implications  of  this  model  for  decision- 
nwking.  These  propositions  suggest  several  ways  in  which  inteUlgence 
estimation  of  enemy  intentions  might  be  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  bureau* 
cratic  politics. 

AUUon  notes  {p.  175)  that  the  bureaucratic  actor  focuses  on  the 
decision  {especially  the  oe  riaion  preferred  by  that  actot  ^  and  not  on  the 
total  strategic  problem,  l.e.,  players  do  not  focus  on  what  the  strategic 
analyst  Is  focusing.  Tne  players'  problems  are  "both  narrower  and 
broader  tlian  the  strategic  problem"  (p.  175).  The  outlook  of  the-  buisan- 
eratie  "chiefs  '  differs  from  that  of  the  "imiians,"  according  to  Allison; 
the  chiefs'  concerns  are  with  preserving  options  at%d  leeway  until  un¬ 
certainties  are  resolved  or  a  decision  is  necessary.  Indians  attempt  to 
»et  other  Indians  eoriimitted  to  their  views  and  to  gain  the  chief's 
coitfidence. 

These  varying  outlaoka  on  strategic  problems  wlU  tettd  to  foster 
competing  estimates  of  enemy  intentions  by  the  different  Indians  Involved 
in  the  game  and  a  tendency  by  the  chiefs  to  withhold  aceeptauee  of  any 
one  estltrtate.  while-  attempting  to  build  sonte  kind  of  consensus  behinti  a 
policy  solution.  Furthermore,  competition  for  the  chiefs*  and  indians* 
time  permits  only  Unuted  attention  to  any  one  issue  and  geaeratea  a 
misespectation  that  someone  else  will  'help  with  the  problem*.  Conae^uenfcly 
elemetUs  ol  the  intention  csiiaration  task  which  are  left  to  others  tnay 
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never  be  done.  The  competition  for  time  and  attention  also  forces 
indians  to  be  more  positive  and  confident  about  their  estimates  than  is 
truly  warranted  by  the  internal  evidence  of  their  analysis.  Chiefs  are 
thus  presented  with  estimates  which  are  possibly  ill-founded  but  highly 
convincing.  In  turn,  chiefs  may  use  the  misperceptions  of  other  chiefs 
of  these  estimates  to  engineer  a  consensus  behind  their  chosen  policy. 

This  strategy  is  abetted  by  the  level  of  mis  communication  which  the  pace 
and  noise  of  simultaneous  bureaucratic  games  tends  to  generate.  Players 
believe  they  have  spoken  clearly  and  that  acceptance  by  others  results 
from  agreement  with  the  arguments  they  have  espoused,  rather  than 
from  the  arguments  the  others  have  heard.  Conversely,  players  believe 
they  understand  what  other  players  have  said  while  they  actually  under¬ 
stand  only  what  they  have  heard. 

Manipulation.  Halperin  (1974)  discusses  how  the  manipulation  of 

information  serves  the  goals  of  bureaucratic  players.  Players  transmit 

information  that  protects  their  interests  and  withhold  information  that 

would  impugn  their  stands  or  reduce  the  power  of  their  bureaus.  For 

example,  he  writes  (p.  145); 

Intelligence  officials  in  the  various  services  and 
agencies  wish  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  doing 
a  good  job  and  that  competing  organizations  in 
the  intelligence  field  are  less  effective. 

DeRivera  and  Rosenau  (I960;  56)  note  that  intelligence  agencies 
("indians")  put  a  high  cost  on  failure  to  provide  a  warning  or  signal 
while  consumers  of  intelligence  ("chiefs")  put  a  high  cost  on  false  alarms 
or  falsely  reporting  a  nonexistent  signal.  The  consequence  is  that  chiefs 
receive  many  warnings  and  signals  which  they  treat  as  nonsorious, 
intelligence  agency  hedging.  But  Halperin  implies  intelligence  agencies 


(an^ong  others)  deliberately  manipulate  information  to  support  their 
stands  and  defend  their  stakes  in  the  bureaucratic  game.  He  portrays 
intelligence  players  as  serving  primarily  as  'backstoppers,  ‘  providing 
the  facts  and  rationale  to  support  decisions  already  made.  He  lists 
eleven  "maneuvers"  commonly  used  to  manipulate  information  (see 
Table  4.  9.),  and  argues,  in  effect,  that  intelligence  players  use  their 
control  over  information  as  a  source  of  power  to  attain  the  bureaucratic 
goals  of  the  intelligence  services. 

The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 

The  President  bears  the  burden  of  responsibility. 

The  advisors  may  move  on  to  new  advice. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  19^2 

The  best  test  of  truth  is  the  power  of  the  thought 
to  get  itself  accepted  in  the  competition  of  tlie 
market. 

Oliver  V/cndell  Holmes,  Jr. 
Practical  politics  consists  in  ignoring  facts. 

Henry  B.  Adams 

Allison  (1971)  applies  the  bureaucratic  politics  model  to  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  His  analysis  of  events  leading  up  to  the  discovery  on 
U-2  photography  of  offensive  Soviet  missiles  shows  how  political  games 
may  lead  to  fntelligenco  failure. 

Whether  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  was  a  TJ,  S.  intelligence  failure 
(Wohlstetter,  1965),  a  double  intelligence  failure  (Knorr,  1964),  or  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community's  'finest  hour'  (Cline,  1974-75),  or  none  of 
those,  can  all  bo  debated.  What  cannot  bo  argued  is  that  U.S.  inteUigence 
uncovered  the  Soviet  missile  etixplacoment  well  after  they  had  been  begun 
but  well  before  these  bases  were  operational.  The  U.S.  Government  was 
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Table  4.  9.  Information  Manipulation  Maneuvers  (Halperin) 


1.  Report  only  those  facts  that  support  the  stand  you 
are  taking. 

2.  Structure  reporting  of  information  so  that  senior  ■ 
participants  will  see  what  you  want  them  to  see  and 
no  other  information. 

3.  Do  not  report  facts  which  show  dangers  or  difficulties 
in  an  operation. 

4.  Prepare  a  careful  and  detailed  study  to  present  facts 
in  what  appears  to  be  authoritative  manner  and  to 
discover  new  facts  whiph  may  bolster  your  position. 

5.  Request  a  study  from  those  who  will  give  you  the 
desired  conclusions. 

6.  Keep  away  from  senior  participants  those  who  might 
report  facts  one  wishes  to  have  suppressed. 

7.  Expose  participants  informally  to  those  who  hold 
correct  views. 

8.  Get  other  governments  to  report  facts  which  you 
believe  will  be  valuable. 

9.  Advise  other  participants  on  what  to  say  to  the 
senior  participants. 

10.  Circumvent  formal  channels. 


1.  Distort  facts  if  necessary  (and  if  you  can  get 
away  v/ith  it). 


surprised  by  whut  it  discovered  on  15  October  (the  Nlhi  of  19  .Septjjinber 
and  high  officials  testifying  to  Congress  and  addressing  the  press  said 

the  Soviets  were  not  and  prol  ably  would  not  put  offensive  weapons  in 
Cuba)  but  it  was  not  taken  by  surprise  by  a  Soviet  fait  accompli^  The 
impacts  of  the  various  bureaucratic  and  political  games  surrounding  the 
discovery  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  why  the  missiles  came  as  a 
surprise  and  why  they  were  not  detected  sooner,  but  also  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  why  they  were  discovered  in  time  to  have  them  removed  by 
the  minimally  threatening  device  of  a  U.  S,  naval  blockade. 

The  primary  question  was  why  the  Kennedy  administration  was 
unready  to  detect  the  missiles  sooner;  that  is,  why  early  warnings  (prior 
to  16  October)  that  Soviet  military  efforts  might  be  offensive  as  well  as 
defensive  tended  to  find  unreceptivc  and  unresponsive  audiences.  The 
secondary  question  was  why  the  regular  (weekly)  U-2  surveillance  of 
Cuba  failed  to  cover  the  western  end  of  the  island  (where  the  missile 
bases  were  most  obvious),  that  is,  why  the  flights  stopped  for  three 
weeks  just  as  these  bases  were  becoming  observable. 

Partial  answers  to  both  questions  can  be  found  in  political  events. 
Kennedy  had  established  a  clear  policy  for  his  presidency  of  reining  in 
the  Cold  Warriors  and  relaxing  tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  V/ith  the  19^2  Congressional  elections  in\pendlng 
Cuba  was  the  dominant  issue  and  his  policy  had  come  under  attack, 
forcing  Kennedy  and  his  national  security  officials  to  take  the  positive 
stand  that  the  policy  in  general  was  working  and  in  paxticular  the 
Soviets  were  placing  only  defensive  weapons  in  Cuba  (wljlch  was  bad 
enough  for  Kennedy  but  which  ho  saw  roalistically  as  both  justified  and 
reasonable  given  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  of  the  previous  year),  but  not 
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offon.ive  weapon,  (which  wouW  domon.trale  the  Kennedy  policy  we.  not 
working  and  was  foolish  because  the  Soviets  could  not  bo  "trusted"), 
rurlher,  Kennedy  had  Khrnshcboy's  assurance  that  the  Husslan  would  not 
compUcate  Kennedy's  domestic  election  problems  and  would  not  put 
offensive  missiles  in  Cuba.  Cuba,  Kennedy's  ^  nolr  ever  since  his 
iU-consldered  judgment  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  was  a  sensitive 
issue  both  Inside  and  outside  his  administration  a.«l  he  realised  that 
advocates  of  a  harder  line  against  Cuba  and  Russia  had  legitimacy  and 
support  tlmt  was  being  exploited  politically  against  him  and  his  party. 
Kennedy  was  thus  forced  to  defend  a  vulnerable  and  questionable  policy 
which  had  little  tangible  benefits  to  show  and  he  chose  to  do  so,  typically, 
with  vigor,"  which  meant  resisting  all  efforts  to  shift  policy  to  a  block¬ 
ade  of  Russian  aid,  an  invasion,  or  worse.  The  various  rumbles,  hints. 
Indicators,  and  signals  that  the  Soviet  aid  was  more  than  just  defensive 
weapons  had  to  be  suppressed  for  the  Kennedy  policy  to  proceed. 

(Special  measures  wore  taken  to  insure  that  if  evidence  of  offensive 
weapons  did  appear  the  information  would  be  kept  in  the  inner  Kennedy 
circles. )  The  signal,  would  have  to  be  very  strong  indeed  to  penetrate 
the  top  echelon  because,  if  true,  they  would  disrupt  the  central  elen.enl 
of  Kennedy's  foreign  policy  and  upset  the  off-year  election  applecart, 
perhaps  leading  to  a  Republican  House.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
easy  to  attribute  the  signals  and  intelligenee  to  perennial  cold  warriorlsm 
or  Republican  efforts  to  sabotage  the  Kennedy  election  strategy,  inferential 
evidence,  no  matter  how  voluminous  or  weli-eonatructed  was  too  elrcum- 
stanlial  to  challenge  this  policy,  for  the  tnteUigenco  a,  ncie.  there  was 
no  stake  in  bucking  the  White  House  on  this  issue,  to  the  contrary,  there 

were  points  to  be  made  la  backstopping  the  tine  that  the  Soviet  effort  In 
Cuba  was  dufansivu. 
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In  it  imisl  l>t:  nc>t«  «l  that  1>CI  John  Conn  arj4m'fl  as 

eariy  as  August  that  the  Soviets  might  bo  preparing  to  move  oftensivo 
missiles  to  Cuba.  But  McCone  was  a  "non-professional,"  a  businessn\an 
with  little  intelligence  or  political  background  and  no  expertise  oi\  Russia 
or  the  mysteries  of  the  Kremlin.  To  Sec reta  ries  Rttsk  and  McNamai’a  It 
was  highly  unlikely  that  the  Soviets  would  take  such  a  provocative  risk. 

To  Kennedy,  McCone  was  a  suspicious  professional  anti -Communist. 

Even  his  standing  within  the  Intelligence  community  he  headed  was 
diluted  by  McCone's  amateur  status  and  his  absence  from  Washington 
during  the  crucial  weeks  of  September. 

Furthera\ore,  the  "Indians"  in  the  intelligence  c\.nuuunity  continued 
to  address  the  question  of  offensive  n\issili.:s  despite  the  contrary  stands 
of  the  "chiefs."  While  the  Keimedy  administration  was  unreceptive  to  the 
tentative  signals,  it  did  not  prevent  others  from  investigating  the  possibility 
of  offensive  weapons.  Colonel  Wright  in  DIA  noticed  unique  patterns  of 
Soviet  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  sites  which  were  associated  vdth 
offensive  missiles.  Navy  analysts  noted  the  high  volume,  low  density 
cargoes  (suggesting  something  large  and  bulky  like  missiles)  of  Soviet 
ships  going  to  Cuba.  CIA  analysts  eon\pilod  refugee  stories  of  Soviet 
tiiissllea  and  missile  crews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "hard"  evidence  of 
U-«  photography  shouing  offensive  missiles  was  lacking.  Furtliertnore, 
KremUnologisis  made  a  strong  ease  that  emplacement  of  nuclear  missiles 
outside  the  So%*iet  Union  would  be  highly  uncharacteristic  (probably 
unique)  ami  the  provocative  step  et  placing  them  in  Cuba  was  a  far 
riskier  one  than  could  be  expected  from  the  Kremlin.  The  Kemtedy 
administration,  in  consciously  supporting  efforts  to  develop  contrary 


views,  while  at  the  same  time  ignoring  those  views,  could  reassure 
itself  and  Its  critics  of  its  "objectivity." 

The  story  of  why  the  U-2's  did  not  fly  from  late  September  until 
the  middle  of  October  also  fits  with  the  bureaucratic  politics  model. 

After  the  Soviets  shot  down  Powers'  CIA  U-2  over  Russia,  the  U. S. 
intelligence  community  was  highly  sensitive  to  the  physical  and  political 
risks  involved  in  overflights.  The  stepped-up  emplacements  of  SAMs 
in  western  Cuba  increased  the  risk  of  a  U-2  loss  which  (1)  might  force 
the  President  to  stop  the  flights  and  (2)  could  ultimately  derail  the 
President's  political  strategy.  The  former  would  deprive  the  agencies 
of  tlieir  best  source  of  data  while  the  latter  would  eliminate  the  President's 
confidence  in  the  Intelligence  chiefs.  The  agencies  were  especially 
sensitive  to  these  stakes  because  a  U-2  had  strayed  over  Siberia  in  early 
September  and  on  9  September  a  U.S.  U-2  flown  by  a  Natioitalist  Chinese 
was  shot  down  over  mainland  China.  Despite  Colonel  Wright's  hypothesis 
and  other  signals  that  the  SAMs  in  western  Cuba  might  mean  the  presence 
of  offensive  mi?  siles,  the  risk  those  SAMs  posed  to  the  U-2  s  was  deemed 
too  'reat,  there  was  morv*}  at  stake  than  just  finding  out  what  might  be 
going  on.  The  intelligence  chiefs  decided  to  avoid  the  western  SAM  area 
and  minimise  the  probability  of  a  U-2  loss.  When  McCone  returned  to 
Washington  the  Wright  hypothesis  received  a  hearing  and  on  4  October 
the  issue  of  a  western  ovNivflight  was  raised  again,  with  McCone  and  CIA 
backing.  Ten  days,  elapsed  while  the  arguments  were  made  for  and 
against  the  fUght.  On  14  October  McCone  and  Wright  prevailed  and  the 
U-2  mission  detected  the  offensive  ndusilea.  The  hesitancy  of  those  who 
opposed  risking  the  U>2  was  not  unjustified,  however:  while  the  14 
October  t>ds8ion  returned  safely,  on  27  October,  at  the  height  of  the 


crisis,  Suviot  SAMs  on  the  western  end  of  the  island  shot  dov;n  a  U-2. 

But  by  then  both  the  physical  and  political  stakes  had  changed:  none  of 
the  players  could  afford  not  to  have  all  the  reconnaissance  information 
it  was  possible  to  obtain,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  U-2  and  its  pilot's  life. 

Mad  the  chiefs  not  kept  the  U-2  s  away  from  the  SAMs  in  late  September 
and  early  October,  this  loss  might  have  come  before  the  missiles  them¬ 
selves  were  detected  --  the  intelligence  agencies  might  have  been  blinded 
until  the  missile  sites  were  completed  and  the  crisis  might  have  begun 
with  the  Soviet  fait  accompli  which  would  have  ruled  out  the  successful 
blockade  strategy  and  the  Kcnncdy-K^^i'^shchev  negotiations  that  ended  tlie 
crisis, 

Mareven 

Alouph  Mareven  {IV78)  argues  that  the  cause  of  the  Israeli 

intelligence  failure  in  the  Yotn  Kippur  War  was  the  "distvtrbed  hierarchy" 

of  Israeli  intelligence  agencies.  He  points  (p.  5)  to  the 

.  .  .  failure  of  an  entire  hierarchical  system 
.  .  .  because  the  interaction  between  the 
personalities  of  key  officials  disrupted  its 
effective  operation  .  .  .  when  officials  at 
successive  levels  lack  judgnaent,  their  triutual 
influence  is  liable  to  produce  disturbance 
rather  than  control  and  balance. 

Hareven's  analysis,  however,  goes  beyond  the  analysis  at  the  individual 
level  of,  for  example,  Etheredge  (1978),  in  examining  how  these  actors 
reach  their  critical  positions  and  how  the  interactions  among  them  lead 
to  disturbances  of  the  entire  hierarchy.  These  latter  aspects  of  his  focus 
are  largely  political  and  thus  warrant  inclusion  of  Hareven's  thesis  as  a 
hureaucratic  politics  model. 

Focusing  on  Mosho  Dayan  (Israeli  Minister  of  Defense  in  1975), 

Lt.  General  David  EUaar  (Chief  of  Staff),  and  Major  General  Eliahu 
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Ze'ira  (Chief  of  Military  Intelligence),  Hareven  asserts  that  this 
"hierarchy  of  heroes,  "  all  highly  successful  military  commanders,  tended 
to  be  overconfident  of  Israeli  intelligence's  capability,  and  the  ability  of 
the  Israeli  defenses  to  defeat  any  attack  the  Arabs  might  mount. 

Elazar  and  Ze'ira  wore  appointed  lacking  the  support  of  their 

superiors;  Dayan  did  not  select  Elazar,  and  Ze'ira,  who  was  close  to 

1 6 

Dayan,  was  not  Elazar' s  choice  for  the  top  intelligence  spot.  Thus 
the  chain  of  intelligence  communication  which  would  filter  intention 
estimates  to  the  Moir  cabinet  was  marked  by  uneasy  personal  relations. 
Dayan  also  tended  to  act  as  his  own  intelligence  officer  and,  to  some 
extent,  his  own  chief  of  staff  --  often  obtaining  "raw"  intelligence  and 
operational  data  from  commanders  in  the  field.  However,  neither  Dayan 
nor  Elazar  attempted  to  bypass  Ze'ira  to  gain  access  to  all  the  analyses  or 
raw  reports  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1973  which  might  have  suggested 
to  them  that  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  were  planning  something  unusual. 
Hareven  writes  (p.  14): 

.  .  .  apparently  the  head  of  Mi’itary  Intelligence 
did  not  give  the  Chief  of  Staff  all  the  data  in  his 
possession;  .  .  .  the  Chief  of  Staff  himself  does 
not  appear  to  have  demanded  it.  This  is  a  classic 
example  of  the  functioning  of  a  "hierarchy  of 
heroes":  (Ze'ira)  felt  obliged  to  spare  his  superior 
the  trouble  of  going  into  detail:  (Elaz.ar)  relied  on 
the  head  of  Military  Intelligence  to  tell  him  all  the 
salient  facts. 

The  "essence  of intelligence  failure"  (p.  15),  according  to 
Harevon,  was  the  blockage  oi  the  IntoUigonce  hierarchy  imposed  by 
Zo'ira's  interpretations  and  unwillingness  to  submit  different  views  to 
his  superiors.  At  least  in  part  Ze'ira  was  motivated  by  his  desire 
(understandable  given  his  command  rather  than  staff  experience)  to 

^  Hareven  does  not  mention  it  but  Dayan  did  not  approve  the  electioix 
of  own  boss,  Golda  Muir  (Muir,  1975:  435). 
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prcsrilt  "t'lf.ir  ;uiM  sliarp"  «:v.thi.ilioii.s  to  hi:,  ctiii’fH,  iiii<  lovKlofl  by  tho 
ambif'uiticK  of  the  Arab  roality.  Zc'lru  was  aware  (at  least  before 
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^  It  is  noted  frequently  that  the  hifjhly  successful  military 
comrn.ander  is  rarely  a  highly  successful  intelligence  officer.  Dixon 
(1976)  v/rites  of  the  widespread  abhorrence  of  intelligence  by  commanders 
apparent  in  military  history; 

Indeed  it  i.s  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an 
absence  of  adequ.atc  rcconnoitering,  the 
refusal  to  believe  intelligence  reports  and 
a  general  horror  of  spying  have  tended  to 
keep  ovir  arttiies  wrapped  in  cocoons  of 
catastrophic  ignorance. 

Even  such  seeming  exceptions  as  General  William  Donovan  (winner  of 
the  Modal  of  Honor  in  World  War  I  aiul  f{>undcr  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  in  World  War  II)  appear  on  closer  examination  to  lie 
far  better  organizers  anfl  loaders  than  analysts  or  estimators.  Many  who 
recall  Churchill's  often  brilliant  intelligence  insights  during  World  War 
II  forget  that  he  was  acting  as  his  own  intelligence  officer  unofficially 
(and  could  claim  tTodit  for  ids  successes  but  was  not  responsible  to  any¬ 
one  for  iiis  errors)  aufl  was  probably  as  often  wrong  as  right  (cf.  iVtc Lachlan, 
1968,  e.  g.  ,  about  the  course  of  the  U-boat  war  he  was  wrong  more  than 
right)  or  tli  il  in  W'orld  War  1  he  wa.s  officially  responsible  for  that 
horrendous  intelligence  and  operational  caUtrntty,  the  invasion  of  GalJipoli, 
which  cost  him  his  position  at  the  lime. 

The  successful  military  commander  takes  the  initiative  by  going 
on  the  offensive  and  avoiding  the  defensive.  As  Clausewitz  noted.  intelUgenco, 
especially  knots  ledge  of  the  enemy's  intentions,  Is  crucial  to  the  defense, 
while  security  (hiding  one's  plans)  is  elemental  to  the  offense.  Being 
offense-tniuded,  successful  commanders  may  de-emphasi?.e  or  neglect 
Intelligence.  Conversely,  intelligence  officers  may  be  relatively  more 
defensive-minded.  Inasmuch  as  their  role  is  greater  under  such  condiliuns. 

It  may  be  that  the  traits  of  the  brilliant  commander:  keen 
intuition,  ability  to  JuaKe  instantaneous  decisions,  willingness  to  take 
great  risks  without  hesitation,  and  scprenie  self-ctjufidence,  are  wholly 
inappropriate  to  the  ta^ks  of  the  intelhgeuce  analyst.  Qooil  soldiers  and 
spies  jnay  be  cut  from  similar  stock  but  good  intelligence  officers  appear 
to  be  a  different  breed.  It  is  certainly  no  accident  that  the  Pru,ssiaa 
Staff  systeni  which  separated  the  hUcUigence  and  operational  staff 
functions  from  each  other  as  well  as  fron^  conunand  has  enjoyed  near 
universal  adoption  in  armies  (MilUs,  HSh;  125), 


October)  of  the  risks  this  course  entailed,  commenting  to  a  Knesset 

Committee  in  May  1973  (p«  IS): 

Of  course,  the  clearer  and  sliarper  the 
evaluation,  if  proven  to  be  a  mistake  ->  Chen  the 
mistake  also  becomes  clear  and  sharp,  but 
that  is  the  risk  which  the  head  of  Military 
Intelligence  takes. 

Hareven  characterises  Zo'ira's  stand  as  translating  the  estiniation  process 
into  a  '’game”  of  '*who's  best  at  intelligence  evaluations.”  He  faults 
Zo'lra  for  his  unwillingness  to  admit  his  (br  his  agency’s)  lack  of 
knowledge,  uncertainty,  and  doubt  as  to  Arab  intentions,  instead  adopting 
a  commander's  posture  of  decisiveness,  lolf-confidenco,  certainty,  and 
readiness  to  be  the  final  judge  of  Israeli  it^telUgence. 

Although  Hareven  raises  but  does  not  answer  the  question  of  why 
Dayan,  who  persistently  acted  as  his  own  intelligence  officer  and  constantly 
kept  personally  in  touch  with  the  frontline  situation,  accepted  Ze'ira's 
evaluations  in  October  (especially  after  suspecting  an  Arab  attack  in 
1971  and  1972),  such  beitavior  is  consistent  with  the  Allison-Halperln 
bureaucratic  politics  model.  Ze'ira  was  Dayan's  n^n,  appointed  over 
the  reservations  of  Ze'ira's  direct  superior,  Elazar.  Dayan,  regardless 
of  his  reservations  about  Ze'ira* s  estinwles  had  a  stake  in  defending  his 
cojnmitment  to  the  man.  On  his  side,  Ze’ira  ‘owed*  Dayan  at  least  a 
perfornaance  of  duties  that  would  satisfy  Dayan's  and  Elajiar's  expectations; 

Ze'ira  meant  ''clear  and  sharp”  estimates.  Given  the  risk  of  his 
investmetU  in  Ze'ira,  Dayan  in  a  sense  would  be  questiomng  his  ouoi 
judgmetd  if  he  questioned  Ze'ira's  estimates,  while  Ze'ira  was  unlikely, 
given  lus  conmnaiuter's  character,  to  introduce  doubts  in  the  minds  of  his 
superior  or  his  mentor.  And  Hareven  assesses  Elasar  as  lacking  the 
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capacity  for  curiousity  and  doubt  (af^ain  the  attributes  of  the  dynamic 
commander)  that  would  have  led  him  to  (juestion  /a  'ira  or  ehallenj'e  his 
estimates.  To  this  wo  might  add  a  clilcf  of  staff's  vinwillingncss  to  l)e 
seen  as  challenging  a  minister  of  defense’s  protege  without  clear  justifi¬ 
cation.  Ze'ira  apparently  provided  no  openings  for  such  a  challenge, 
and  Klazar  (who  was  not  Dayan's  choice  for  chief  of  staff)  contented  him¬ 
self  with  the  status  quo.  The  fact  that  after  the  1973  war  Kl.a/.ar  repeatedly 
questioned  the  validity  of  the  Military  Intelligence  estimation  process 
suggests,  that  when  not  restrained  by  the  mentor-protege  linl'  and  given 
an  opening,  he  was  prepared  to  question  Ze'ira'a  wisdom.  In  short,  while 
Ze'ira  was  the  central  figure  in  the  failure,  Ilareven  argues  that  the 
relationship  of  Dayan,  t'IU./.ar,  and  Ze’ira  allowed  tl>e  clrc.ua\jtances  to 
develop  which  le<t  to  failure. 

To  this  we  would  add  that  Dayan's  and  Ellaxar's  stands  in  October 
1973  and  their  stakes,  wVtlch  would  be  jeopardl-/ied  if  they  souglit  out 
discrepant  signals  from  below,  tended  to  maintain  the  unfortunate 
hierarchy  of  heroes  rolatiou  which  prevented  valid  indicators  of  Arab 
intentions  from  reaching  the  top  echelon  and  prevented  the  top  echelon 
front  developing  a  move  comprehensive  intelligence  picture.  The 
production  of  a  better  balanced  intelligence  estiutate  would  have  carried 
heav'y  political  costs  for  the  three  a‘;tors  who  alone  could  Have  denvanded 
if. 

In  a  sense  Hareven’s  analysis  brings  this  review  of  the  literature 
on  intention  estintatioa  and  intelligence  railures  full  circle,  returning  us 
to  an  awareness  of  the  impact  uf  individual  personality  in  such  failures, 
the  (heme  espoused  by  litheredge  (1975)  noted  early  in  this  review.  The 
final  part  of  this  SJoction  attempts  to  synthesiae  the  lessons  learned  from 
thia  review  and  to  address  the  question  of  whether  a  ‘Theory”  of  iateUigeneo 
failure  can  be  co«*trtnted  frotw  these  analyses. 


A  Theory  of  Intelligence  Failure 


A  sophisticated  theory  of  intelligence 
.  .  .  could  be  of  considerable  service  to 
the  profession  both  in  improving  its  modes 
of  operiation,  and  ...  in  protecting  it 
from  excessive  demands  and  from  being 
tagged  with  blame  for  failing  to  live  up  to 
unreal'  Stic  expectations. 

Klaus  Knorr,  1964 


The  need  still  remains  to  convert  '♦post-mortems 
of  past  intelligence  performances”  into  an 
operational  theory  of  intelligence. 

Abraham  8en-xvi,  1976 

Theories  of  intelligence  are  virtitally 
nonexistent. 

H.  H.  Ransom.  1974 

Do  the  nunterous  analyses  of  failures  to  adequately  estimate 
intentions  permit  us  to  synthesiste  a  theory  of  intelligence  failure*  as  has 
been  called  for  repeatedly  (e.  g. ,  Knorr,  1964:  465-6;  Ransom,  1974: 

144-6;  Bett-»vi,  1976:  583)?  At  the  very  least,  certain  of  the  '♦lessons 
learned,”  as  revealed  by  the  postmortenis,  and  the  concept  el  different 
levels  of  analysis,  as  exemplified  by  our  triehotomiisation  cf  models  into 
individual,  argani&ational  and  political,  strongly  imply  that  an  adequate 
theory  will  be  both  multi-lactored  (i.  e. ,  include  several  variables)  and 
multi-layered  (i.  e.,  include  several  levels  of  aggregation). 

Pessimism.  Scholars  of  inteUigeuce  generally  are  pessimistic 
about  the  possibility  of  adequate  warning  against  surprise.  They  also 
have  oiUy  linuted  expectations  that  a  theory  of  intelligence  can  be  explicated 
in  sufficient  detail  to  do  much  toward  solving  the  inteUigvUce  failure  and 
surprise  attack  problems. 
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For  Kju>rr  460)  tlmt  Kiir]>ri3o  is  not 

necoss.irily  inevitable  anrt  that  it  woulfl  bo  possible  to  "improve  tho 
'batting!  average'  -  say  from  ,275  to  ,301."  Shlaim  (1076:  370)  notes 
the  "intrinsic  uncertainty  of  strategic  warning,"  but  asserts  that  the 
frefiuency  of  Intelligence  faiUircs  might  be  rccluce<l  if  certain  precautions 
were  obsorvetl.  Wohistetter  (1065:  707)  writes  that  foresight  cannot  bo 
guaranteed  but  "we  can  Inxprove  the  ch'incc  of  acting  on  signals  in  time 
to  avert  or  moderate  a  disaster."  In  contrast,  Handel  (l')76:  7)  sees 
"little  chance,  desnite  the  availability  of  adequate  infoi'mation,  ultra- 
sophisticated  technologies,  and  all  nu.ii.-o  effort  invested,  to  prevent  or 
forestall  an  impending  surprise  attack."  iJetts  (197S:  Sg)  writes  that 
tntfUigenee  failures  are  "tiot  only  inevitable,  they  are  natural."  On  the 
other  hand,  I'en-iivi  (1976:  595)  appears  to  believe  that  greater  use  of 
tactical  Intelligence  ttuy  help  to  piv  «trat©gic  surprises,  although  he 
is  critical  (1977)  of  those  who  espouse  oscclusively  technological  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  warning  (Andriole  and  Young,  1977;  Beldeo,  1977). 
Ileeause  surprise  attacks  are  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  mteUi- 
genee  failures,  they  provide  the  grist  for  the  w.ajeriEy  of  studies  of 
iiitelUgence  failures.  However,  such  failures  are  rare,  though  con¬ 
spicuous  and  costly,  whereas  other  failures  of  inteUtgence,  wlueh  may  be 
i4r  tnore  prevalent  attd  hence  more  costly  in  the  long  run,  receive  little 
attention,  lienee  a  theory  of  inteUigenee  constructed  frotn  the  literature 
wt  major  failures  ami  strategic  ..urprise  tnay  capture  only  a  narrow 
sp<-ctrutn  of  intelligent. ..  performance,  hacking  a  wdder  analytic  Uterator© 
on  other  types  of  intelligence  failures,  we  must  be  content  with  this  caveat 
that  oiUy  iatelUgence  theories  with  narrow  applications  are  possible  at  the 
moment.  Sine©  our  ntajor  concern  is  with  estinrates  of  inteiuions,  however, 
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and  because  the  surprise  attack  seemingly  provides  the  most  strenuous 
test  of  the  ability  of  intelligence  agencies  to  perceive  the  intentions  of  a 
possible  opponent  (seemingly  often  failed),  the  analytic  literature  may 
prove  adequate  for  a  tenU.tive  theory  of  the  intention  estimation  aspects 
of  intelligence  failure. 

Scholars  of  intelligence  have  only  limited  expectations  for  the 
utility  of  an  intelligence  theory  at  this  time;  while  they  seem  to  urge  that 
one  be  developed,  they  offer  little  encouragement  that  it  will  solve  many 
problems.  The  most  pessimistic  about  warning  are  also  the  most 
pessimistic  about  the  utility  of  theory. 

Ransom  (1974:  145)  suggests  that  without  theories  of  intelligence 
measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  intelligence  in  policy-making  may  be 
impossible  to  develop,  reiterating  a  similar  argument  of  Jlnorr's  (1964). 
However,  Ransom  perceives  many  impediments  in  the  path  of  the  theory- 
builder  (e.  g. ,  secrecy,  bureaucratic  complexity,  issues  of  definition) 
and  speculates  that  "possibly  it  is  overly  ambitious  ...  to  call  for 
theories."  A  decade  earlier,  Knorr  (1964:  155)  argued  that  "historians 
and  social  scientists  have  developed  and  are  developing  skills  that  should 
permit  substantial  contributions  to  the  theory  ...  of  intelligence, " 
although  he  too  noted  the  impediment  of  secrecy.  Knorr  suggests  the 
theory  would  be  informal,  fragmentary,  and  developed  from  cumulative 
experience.  Some  possible  uses  of  such  theory  he  suggests  include 
distinguishing  events  in  terms  of  their  inherent  predictability,  assessing 
intelligence  efficiency,  and  developing  indicators  and  behavior  profiles 
of  foreign  leaders.  Shlaim's  (1976:  300)  views  echo  Knorr's. 

Handel  (J976:  9)  takes  Knorr's  assertions  one  step  further, 
arguing  that  scholars  have  failed  "to  apply  [their]  theoretical  insights 


and  empirical  knowledge  "to  the  problems  o£  intelligence  failure.  He 
reasons  that  the  "theory  of  surprise"  being  necessarily  ex  po.st  facto,  has 
strong  explanatory  power,  but  weak  predictive  power,  and  holds  little 
value  for  the  decision-maker:  "even  the  most  refined  theory  ,  .  .  cannot 
guarantee  against  surprise."  Similarly,  Betts  (1978:  62)  argues  that 
while  descriptive  theory  of  intelligence  failures  abounds,  there  is  no 
normative  theory  and  that  the  hindsight  analyses  of  failures  have  produced 
no  material  improvement  in  intelligence  performance. 

Ben-zvi  (1976:  381-3)  also  faults  existing  theories  as  being  hind- 
sighted  and  proposes  "an  operational  theory  .  .  .  which  will  categorize 
the  key  variables  associated  with  .  .  .  surprise  and  develop  a  cluster  of 
'sophisticated  expectations  about  surprise'"  which  might  reduce  failures, 
Wohlstotter  (1962,  1965)  and  Jervis  (1968)  derive  safeguards  from  their 
analyses  which  they  sugges'"  may  help  to  reduce  failures  and  surprise. 

Theory  levels.  An  intelligence  theory  of  intention  estimation  v/ill 
have'to  consider  at  least  three  levcis  of  activity.  First,  the  environment 
external  to  the  estimating  nation,  B,  includes  the  background  activity  of 
all  world  affairs  as  well  as  the  activity  of  the  hostile  nation.  A,  whose 
intentions  are  B's  concern  (Handel,  1976;  Ben-zvi,  1976).  The  external 
environment  creates  distractions,  noise,  as  well  as  signals  relevant  to 
the  hostile  nation's  possible  future  behavior.  The  hostile  nation  itself  and 
’’.3  allies  create  noise,  signals,  and  deceptions  (noise  masquerading  as 
signal,  and  vice  versa).  The  activity  of  this  first  level  cannot  be  perceived 
directly,  but  many  observers  and  agencies  beyond  the  intelligence  services 
of  a  given  country  monitor  and  assess  it,  so  that,  at  least  in  hindsight, 
a  variety  of  perspectives  on  this  level  could  hypothetically  be  constructed 
as  a  baseline  against  which  to  compare  events  at  the  other  two  levels. 


The  second  level  of  activity  which  intelligence  theory  must  consider 
is  the  conscious,  ongoing  effort  of  various  official  and  unofficial  agencies 
in  B  to  empby  their  knowledge  and  information  on  A  to  estimate  A's 
plans,  goals,  future  behavior,  and  intentions.  Perceptual,  organizational, 
and  bureaucratic  factors  all  become  involved  in  this  activity.  The  intellectual 
assumptions  and  cognitive  operating  characteristics  of  analysts  and  other 
central  actors  affect  how  data  on  A  are  shaped  into  estimates.  Organiza¬ 
tional  relationships,  SOPs,  communication  mechanisms  influence  the 
approach  to  the  problem,  the  flow  of  data  and  other  aspects  of  the  business 
of  requesting,  producing,  and  delivering  an  estimate.  The  bureaucratic 
politics  of  the  various  agencies  and  actors  involved  in  this  business,  their 
various  stakes  and  stands  and  the  action  channels  available  to  them  affect 
their  contribution  to  the  estimation  process, 

At  this  second  level,  the  perceptual  and  organizational  factors  seem 
to  be  the  most  immediate  and  n  ost  tangible  influences  on  the  construction 
of  the  estimates.  Certainly  these  are  the  influences  most  often  cited  as 
responsible  for  intelligence  failures.  However,  the  work  of  estimation  in 
the  intelligence  agencies  does  not  take  place  in  an  internal  vacuum  but 
against  the  backdrop  of  various  ongoing  bureaucratic  games  being  fought 
out  within  an  intelligence  agency,  or  between  agencies,  between  the 
intelligence  and  the  policy  levels,  or  finally,  and  most  typically,  between 
differing  policy  camps.  The  impact  of  these  bureaucratic  fights  (which 
may  or  may  not  be  closely  related  to  B's  estimates  of  A's  intentions)  will 
tend  to  have  extremely  pervasive  but  subtle  effects  on  the  estimation 
business.  Such  effects  are  probably  difficult  to  detect  except  in  rare  and 
blatant  cases  (o.g. ,  Laird's  pressure  on  CIA  to  change  the  SS-9  estimate) 
and  ar<‘  perliapa  often  attributed  to  personality  ratiier  ilian  politics  when 
suspected. 
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The  third  level  of  theory  then  is  the  internal  environment  against 
which  intention  estimation  is  conducted.  This  level  must  treat  the 
perceptual,  organizational,  and  political  factors  surrounding  the  use  and 
manipulation  of  intelligence  by  the  policy-makers.  Because  so  much  of 
the  real  business  at  the  policy  level  is  conducted  in  informal,  ad  hoc 
fashion,  with  unofficial  action  channel  rules  applying,  organizational 
factors  (which  emphasize  official,  bureaucratic  rigidities)  become  less 
conspicuous  or  important.  Personalities,  perceptions,  and  politics  become 
the  primary  explanatory  mechanisms  at  this  final  level. 

Theory  factors.  The  review  of  intelligence  failures  implicates  a 
wide  variety  of  variables  wnich  seem  to  contribute  to  faulty  estimates  of 
foreign  intentions.  However,  the  relationships  among  these  variables  are 
rarely  described;  single-factor  theories  are  the  norm.  Some  relation¬ 
ships  among  several  candidate  variables  are  diagramed  in  Figure  4.4 
(derived  from  Smart  and  Vertinsky,  1977:  640).  The  unit  of  analysis  in 
this  scheme  is  the  intelligence  estimation  unit,  any  intact  organized  group 
estimating  intentions.  There  may  be  several  such  groups  within  an 
intelligence  agency,  and  many  operating  in  a  nation  at  any  given  time. 

Such  a  unit  may  range  from  a  single  individual  to  a  large  team. 

Several  organizational  variables  arc  suggested  in  the  diagram 
(Boxes  A,  B,  and  C),  but  these  are  not  exclusive,  others  (e.g.,  hierarchy, 
organizational  attitudes  towai’d  intelligence)  could  have  been  included. 

We  have  kept  the  diagi'am  as  schematic  as  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  relating  variables  to  each  other  and  to  some  dependent 
variables.  For  example,  while  specialization  of  estimation  units  (Box  A) 
fosters  some  estimation  capabilities  (e.g.,  information  processing, 

Box  K)  it  may  reduce  the  quality  of  information  (Box  D)  by  fostering 


Figure  4.4.  Hypothetical  Interrelationships  Among  Multiple  Factors 
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dut:o.s  prortfturcs  for  cuntralization  (Hox  li),  but  this  tonds  to  complicate 
infonnati.'ia  processing  abilities  and  to  foster  information  overload  (T3ox 
G).  On  the  other  hand,  ccutraliT'.ation  may  reduce  the  tendency  of  policy  and 
intelligence  to  be  kept  separate  (Box  C), 

This  schematic  diagram  implies  son\c  rough,  tentative  relationships 
between  capabilities  (Boxes  K  and  L),  cstitt\allon  pathologies  (Boxes  G,  H, 

I,  ami  J)  and  organ! xatinual  variables  (Boxes  A,  B,  and  C).  Ihe  impact 
of  these  variables  is  shown  on  two  evaluative  dimensions  (Boxes  D  and  IC) 
which  clui  racterixe  the  overall  product  (Box  F).  Note  that  even  a  limited 
schenuitic  example  such  a^  this  one  is  complex  and  speculative.  Adding 
more  factors  (e.g.,  variables  from  the  bureaucratic  politics  mod«?l)  would 
only  increase  the  complexity  and  uncertainty.  At  this  point  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  theory  uC  intelligence  it  would  seem  to  he  useful  to  outline  the 
simplest  schematic  concept  consistent  with  the  three  models  of  failure 
described  above.  Figure  4.4  Indicates  that  an  effort  to  capture  even  some  of  the 
candidate  variables  may  be  too  complex  to  be  productive.  A  more 
promising  approach  tn  focus  on  a  small  number  of  variables  that 
arc  intellectuvilly  consistent  with  the  main  elements  of  the  single-factor 
failure  models  which  have  predominated.  The  next  section  outlines  such  a 
(relatively)  simple  n\odel. 
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Small-scale  failures  can  bo  produced  very 
rapidly,  but  large-scale  failures  can  only 
be  produced  if  time  and  resources  are 
devoted  to  them. 

Barry  Turner,  1976 

Great  blunders  are  often  made,  like  large 
ropes,  of  a  multitude  of  fibres. 

Victor  Hugo 


The  Turner  Disaster  Model 

Barry  A.  Turner,  an  industrial  sociologist  at  the  University  of 
Exeter,  has  formulated  a  model  of  disasters  which  is  easily  extended 
to  intelligence  failures.  Borrowing  V/ilensky's  (1967)  term.  Turner 
(i976a,  b)  characterizes  disasters  as  organizational  "failures  of  fore¬ 
sight"  and  asserts  that  they  are  the  product  of  an  "incubation"  period 
in  disaster  development.  The  common  causal  features  of  this  period 
are  erroneous  assumptions,  information  handling  difficulties,  unattended 
violations  of  existing  precautions,  and  a  reluctance  to  fear  the  worst  out¬ 
come.  These  features  lead  to  operational  and  procedural  errors  which 
accumulate  unnoticed  until  a  precipitating  event  produces  the  disaster 
and  a  degree  of  cultural  collapse.  Cultural  readjustments  after  the 
disaster  allow  the  ill- structured  problem  which  led  to  the  failure  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  culture  in  a  well- structured  form. 

Because  Turner's  disaster  model  bears  closely  on  such  "failures 
of  foresight"  as  intelligence  disasters,  and  because  it  provides  a  potential 
basis  for  a  "theory  of  intelligence  surprise"  (Knorr,  1964, -  p,  466; 
Shlaim,  1976,  p.  380),  we  present  it  in  detail  and  compare  it  with 
apprat-'ials  of  intelligence  failure.  Later  we  will  apply  Turner's  model 
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to  an  intelligence  failure  example  which  stemmed  from  errors  in  the 
estimation  of  the  enemy's  intentions.  Our  aim  is  to  use  the  Turner 
model  as  an  aid  in  developing  a  taxonomy  of  intention  estimation 
processes. 

Definitions 

Failure  of  foresight.  Turner  defines  this  central  characteristic 
of  disaster  development  as  a  collapse  of  precautions  previously  regarded 
as  culturally  adequate,  producing  alarm,  disaster,  or  catastrophe,  and 
requiring  widespread  roevaluation  of  previously  accepted  precautions 
and  defenses. 

Disaster.  Disasters  are  distinguished  from  accidents  by  Turner. 
Disasters  disrupt  the  social  context  by  unleashing  destructive  forces  in 
the  physical  environment  and  by  producing  psychological  disruptions 
which  provoke  the  question  "Hew  could  such  a  thing  come  to  happen?" 
Disasters  threaten  a  major  part  of  society  with  unwanted  and  unpredicted 
consequences  as  a  result  of  a  failure  of  foresight.  A  disaster  may  cor- 
sist  of  a  single  disruptive  event  followed  by  many  repercussions,  or  a 
series  of  events  in  close  succession  producing  successive  surprises  and 
the  need  for  successive  readjustments.  In  contrast,  accidents  do  not 
provoke  a  cultural  reevaluation  of  precautions.  Even  though  accidents 
may  result  from  failures  of  foresight  at  the  individual  level,  accidents 
caused  by  individual  errors  or  failures  to  adhere  to  accepted  precautions 
do  not  provoke  reevaluatious  of  cultural  defenses;  nor  do  even  large- 
scale  accidents  which  occur  in  situations  of  recognised  Iranard  and  high 
risk.  Accidents  are  eitlwr  explainable  within  preexisting  cultural  con¬ 
texts  or  are  foreseeable  atul  predictable  to  sot^ie  extent,  while  disasters 
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t  an  !>«■  nnithiT  pis’diclt'd  nor  ♦•xplniin'd  Ix-lort;  *)r  itnm«'di;»U:ly  ullur  the 
fact.  Turner  asHorty  that  disastora  are  potentially  iareseoablc  and 
avoidable  but  this  potential  is  not  recognized  until  wide-spread  re¬ 
examinations  of  the  disaster’s  antecedents  and  consequences  have  been 
made.  This  potential  for  prediction  and  avoidance  exists  because 
disasters,  unlike  accidents,  arc  tliu  result  of  lonj;,  complex  chains  of 
t  rrors,  inaccuracies,  and  inadequacies  in  accepted  norms,  beliefs,  and 
practices.  Turner  writes  (1976\,  195)  tiwit  disasters  "are  not  created 
overnitjht  .  .  .  (they)  i-.«'ed  the  unwittiny,  assistance  offered  by  access  to 
the  resources  and  resouree  flows  of  laryu  uryani/ations  and  tinve  .  ,  . 
Small-scale  failures  [accidents]  i-an  he  produced  v»iry  rapidly,  but 
larye-scale  failure  [i.e.,  <lisa»ter]  can  only  be  produi’cd  if  tln.e  and 
resuurc.es  arc  devoted  t*>  them." 

Varialde  d i i’nu't ion  of  inforniation.  Turner  relates  failures  of 
fovesig)\t  to  the  cufumunlcallon  difficulties  of  larye  systenis.  He  defines 
variable  disjunction  of  Information  as  a  state  facing  an  oiganisiatien  of 
high  complexity  and  uncertainty  for  which  there  is  no  single  authoritative 
description,  individuals  in  the  organization  have  access  to  different 
sets  of  infonaation  and  each  tends  to  construct  different  theories  about 
problems  and  solutions.  Scarcities  of  time,  nvoney  and  energy  prevent 
adetpiate  haiulUitg  of  information  which  «t\ight  reconcile  conflicting 
aspects  oi  the  various  sets  of  infumvatlon.  Consequently  information 
gathering,  processing,  distribution,  and  communication  are  selective 
and  diverse  across  elements  of  the  organization. 

As  sutnptlons 

Turner’s  model  assumes  organizations  cope  with  uncertainty  by 


relying  on  heuristics,  rituals,  habitual  patterns  and  by  setting  goals 


and  making  plans  to  reach  them.  Action  on  such  plans  is  premised  on 
a  collective  adoption  of  simplifying  assumptions  about  the  environment 
which  produce  a  framework  of  "bounded  rationality"  (Simon,  1937; 
Steinbruner,  1974). 

Basic  Issue 

The  basic  question  facing  organisations  is  whether  the  simplified 
diagnosis  of  present  and  likely  future  situations  is  accurate  enough  to 
achieve  organizational  goals  without  encountering  unexpected  catastro¬ 
phic  difficulties. 

Central  Problem 

The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  discovering  which  aspects  of  the 
problems  facing  the  organization  are  prudent  to  ignore  and  which  should 
be  attended  and  how  the  organization  can  establish  a  reasonable  criterion 
level  of  safety.  Dealing  with  this  problem  requires  tltat  the  organization 
recognize  what  Wilensky  (1967'  termed  '’high-quality"  intelligence,  l.e., 
clear,  timely,  reliable,  valid  and  wide-ranging  information  relevant  to 
plans  and  goals.  Failures  to  recognize  such  .nteUlgence  leads  to 
failures  of  foresight,  whieh  in  turn  produce  disasters. 

ConuT>on  Features  of  DlsaeterB 

Turner  (1976b)  analyzed  over  400  accidents  ami  disasters  re¬ 
ported  in  British  Parliamentary  papers  between  1966-1976.  Common 
to  all  failure  of  foresight  disasters  were  the  following  features: 

1.  The  organizations  involved  were  copirq*  wdth  a  large,  com¬ 
plex  problem  with  Irard-to- specify  limits. 

2.  The  problem  was  being  dealt  with  by  a  number  of  groups  and 
individuals  in  separate  organizations  and  separate  departments  in 
organizations. 
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i,  of  wrrwrM  t'rjJuUrrtl  frani 


'A,  crvonrrouii  aKsumptlonst, 

b.  information  hamlling  difficulties, 

c.  lack  of  acce|>ted  standards,  rcj^ulations  or  prccautiojts, 

<1.  roluctam-r-  to  fear  the  worst.  ^ 

t)e velopt^^ent  Hcciuence 

Tumor  (1976a,  h)  haa  constructed  a  seciuerue  of  diMaster  develop¬ 
ment  that  Includes  the  events  which  lead  to  disaster  and  identified  specific 
I'eatures  of  prediaastcr  stages, 

Stai>,:  1;  Initial  beliefs  arui  ttorms.  At  this  sta^e  events  are 
reasonably  ''noruvat.  "  Culturally  held  l)cliefs  at>out  hazards  are  suf- 
ficit*nlly  aciurale  tt>  enat>le  indlvifluals  and  groups  to  deal  sure en xfully 
with  problems.  The  cammuniiy  adheres  to  normative  prese  rlpkians 
(embodied  in  laws  and  ctKles  of  pra«  tice.  "c  'lmtvon  sense,”  and  folk¬ 
ways)  which  are  consonant  wi£l\  accepted  beliefs  and  which  enable  the 
community  to  cop»e  with  tU^  world.  When  unt'ortunate  consequences 
reavitt  frotii  vlulalioas  of  these  prescriptions  there  is  no  need  for 
cultural  readjustment,  such  incidents  are  labeled  as  accident,  are  not 
suv'pr is i»-,j ,  and  the  att  r; butio»i  ot  their  cause  to  violations  serves  tu 
sire'viithen  the  furce  ut  evistin^  presc  riptions.  This  stage  is  the 
notional  starting  point  for  disaster  tie veiopmeiit. 

incubation  go*i'iod.  This  period  starts  when  events 
which  are  at  odds  with  the  accepted  beliefs  about  haaai*ds  and  tire  tiorm^ 
for  their  avoidanie  begin  to  accumulate  unnoticed.  Aft  ’’IncoUatioa 

‘There  Is  nothing  nationally  specific  about  Turner's  analysis. 

The  clia racterlstics  he  identifies  for  UrttisU  diss=;.ers  apply  as  well  for 
disasters  in  the  United  litates,  e.t;..  the  tfuffalo  Creek  flood  disaster 
(Nugent.  19?  i;  .^tern,  t9?ii)  or  the  New  York  6Tty  power  blackout* 

(IWfey.  147S;  Metr,  197S). 
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network**  is  formed  consisting  of  a  chain  of  discrepant  events,  or 
several  chains,  which  are  misporceived  or  unnoticed.  Hazards  are 
covertly  deliiviated  and  amplified.  Those  events  arc  (1)  *^vt  known  by 
anyone,  or  (2)  known  but  not  fully  muiorstood  by  all  concerned,  so  tiiat 
the  implications  of  the  events  are  not  understood  as  they  will  be  after 
the  disaster  occurs.  Errors  accumulate  for  four  reasons: 

a.  Erroneous  assumptions:  Events  noay  be  unappreciated  be¬ 
cause  no  one  espected  or  was  alert  for  such  phenomena,  in  part  because 
of  institutloiutl  rigidities  of  belief  and  perception  as  to  wltat  the  critical 
features  of  the  har-ard  really  are. 

-•  The  significance  of  events  may  be  missed  because  **decoy 
phenomena”  draw  attention  from  more  serious  problems.  A  well- 
defined  problem  or  source  of  danger  may  be  dealt  with  but  such  action 
ft^ay  draw  attention  from  dangerous  but  ili-structured  problems  in  the 
background.  [N.  14.  Ta?ner‘s  concept  of  *‘decoy  phenomena**  can  easily 
be  ejjtended  tr-t  include  deception  activities  in  intelligence  failures.  ) 

--  Complaints  of  danger  from  nonexperts  outside  the  organisation 
rnuiy  be  dismissed  on  the  assumption  that  such  persons  are  u«>infortited 
alarmists,  cranks,  power-hungry,  attention-seekers,  etc.  An  orgauiiia- 
tional  assomptioft  that  it  knows  better  than  outsiders  may  lead  to  high- 
haruied  dismissive  responses  which  close  off  this  ehatmel  of  warning 
and  alternative  perception,  |N.  B.  The  use  and  ml@u@e  of  “devil’s 
advocates”  frotu  wuthis  and  outside  the  intelligence  community  sltare 
some  of  these  problems.} 

--  Organiaations  may  have  overly  rigid  stereotypes  of  the 
problems  they  should  be  attending  ami  overly  restrictive  definitions  of 
their  ar«»as  of  responsibility. 
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I>.  ItiCornifttion  h.indtiiig  'lifl'u  uUirsj:  Thcnc  Uif'fi»niHrs  may 
f.trni  l4r{{«Tly  frnn\  the  nature  of  the  lhforntatit>n  Itself  or  from  the  ttaturc 


of  the  organizations  hamtllnj^  the  informatio»\, 

--  Excessive  amounts  of  information  lead  to  an  Indhility  to 
screen,  translate;,  interpret,  distribute  ami  analyze  data. 

--  Larjje  aniounts  of  an\biguous  information  C'n.jUe")  can  con¬ 
ceal  crucial  messages  ("signal"). 

--  Large  or  tT'.ulti-agency  organizations  create  many  Information 
han<lling  difficulties.  The  variable  <Us junction  af  inforntation  in  such 
•^"ifanizations  leads  to  ati^bigulties  about  orders,  procedures,  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  controls.  The  preoccupations  and  x'outinc  practices  of 
message  hafuUers  an<I  processors  may  U-ad  to  aii  oversight  of  crlti«  al, 
emergency  data.  The  different  subcultures  within  the  organization  have 
diffeving  as  suftxptlona  regarding  the  sign!  licance  of  warnings,  information- 
sharing.  and  responsibility.  Organizationally  protective  rules  restrict 
itiforniation  distribution  so  that  some  of  the  wrong  people  get  critical 
information  and  so;ne  of  tive  right  people  do  not.  When  dealing  with  pro¬ 
longed  tasks,  the  rules,  goals,  respensibiUties,  and  adniinlatritive 
roles  in  the  organization  change  thus  altering  iatuiunation  handling 
processes.  When  dealing  with  rushed  tasks  critical  inforOiatlon  ia 
neglected,  ina-ic^^uately  processed  or  not  distributed,  luterpe rsonal 
difficulties  tttay  result  In  poor  transmissioxt  or  the  transtttission  of 
wrong  or  misleadittg  information  or  vmiatent tonal  distortions,  tnfor- 
iitation  may  not  be  integrated  over  tinte,  agencies,  or  individuals 
pi'operty.  Institutiotcal  rigidities  in  ittfornxation  sharing  lead  to  reliance 
on  informal  contacts  at  the  expense  of  forntallzed  procedures,  intro¬ 
ducing  new  ambiguities  to  the  transmitted  inforntation. 


c.  Lack  of  accepted  standards  and  precautions:  Where  formal 
precautions  are  not  fully  up-to-date  violation;,  of  formal  rules  and 
regulations  come  to  be  accepted  as  normal.  Individuals  fail  co  realize 
that  existing  regulations  apply.  Since  regulations  may  seem  inappli¬ 
cable  to  ongoing  changes  and  new  situations,  appropriate  and  universal 
standards  cannot  be  applied.  Instead,  ad  hoc  solutions  are  applied 
piecemeal  without  the  benefit  of  guidance  from  well-considered  and 
widespread  formal  precautions. 

d.  Minimizing  the  emergent  danger:  The  natural  human 
tendency  to  assume  invulnerability  and  to  maintain  a  self-protective 
positive  psychological  equilibrium  leads  to  a  reluctance  to  fear  the 
worst  outcome.  Consequently  recognized  hazards  are  underestimated, 
the  capabilit-^s  to  cope  with  hazards  are  overestimated,  and  warnings 
are  minin.'...  disregarded,  or  not  perceived.  Emergency  equipment, 
methods,  and  procedures  are  either  not  used  when  appropriate  or  are 
used  "too  little  and  too  late."  Fear  of  sounding  false  alarms  prevents 
the  alarm  being  given,  more  so  if  those  witnessing  the  hazard  feel  in¬ 
adequate  or  ill-informed  to  perform  the  alarm  function.  Bystanders 
often  erroneously  assume  that  others  have  already  given  the  alarm. 
There  may  be  ambiguity  and  disagreement  among  several  parties  about 
the  status  and  significance  of  evidence  pointing  to  danger  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  undervaluing  of  the  evidence,  particularly  if  the  more 
complacent  group  is  also  more  powerful. 

The  incubation  period  ends  when  one  or  several  of  the  incubation 
network  error  chains  culminates  in  a  precipitating  event  or  incident. 
This  event  produces  what  is  immediately  termed  the  "disaster."  In  the 


final  staffc  of  d!sa<^lcr  dovclopmcnt  this  initial  definition  is  expanded 
to  include  the  accumulated  errors  of  the  incubation  period. 

Stage  3;  Precipitating  ■  vent.  This  event  transforms  the 
hitherto  covert,  subliminal,  and  latent  structure  of  incubation  error 
chains  into  a  perceptible  form.  The  precipitating  event  (1)  has  immedi¬ 
ate  physical  characteristics  and  consequences  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
and  which  are  unambiguous  (but  perhaps  confusing),  (2)  immediately 
creates  general  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
events  in  the  incubation  period,  (2)  gains  force  from  being  unpredictable 
and  from  the  unpreparedness  it  reveals.  (The  latter  two  characteristics 
distinguish  the  disaster  from  the  accident.)  The  precipitating  event 
will  be  ■’-■-'■.ed  (in  retrosp  ect)  to  many  of  the  error  chains  of  the  incuba¬ 
tion  period  although  not  necessarily  to  all  the  error  chains  that  are  . 
eventually  uncovered. 

Turner  (1976b)  notes  that  these  characteristics  of  the 
precipitating  event  tend  to  prevent  disaster  precaution.  That  is,  a 
noncatastrophic  event  which  could  potentially  reveal  the  incubating 
chains  of  errors  will  not  release  sufficiently  strong  and  unambiguous 
forces  to  compell  a  new  interpretation.  He  writes  (p.  762)  "only  when 
a  non-catastrophic  realization  is  achieved  by  a  powerful  and  prestigious 
body  can  cultural  redefinition  arise  without  the  impetus  of  a  large-scale 
physical  precipitating  event."  [The  intense  and  elaborate  attention  to 
security  which  surrounds  visits  of  heads  of  state  and  the  initiation  of 
surprise  attacks  usually  results  in  survival  of  the  former  and  the 
success  of  the  latter  because  noncatastrophic  realizations  are  achieved 
when  catastrophes  are  explicitly  considered  before  hand  by  supreme 
authorities.] 
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stage  4;  Disaster  onset.  The  direct  and  unanticipated  con¬ 
sequences  of  failure  occur  and  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 
collapse  of  cultural  precautions  become  apparent. 

Stage  5;  First  adjustment-rescue  and  salvage.  The  main 
features  of  the  immediate  post-collapse  situation  are  recognized  in 
ad  hoc  adjustments  and  redefinitions  which  permit  the  work  of  rescue 
and  salvage  to  be  started.  In  addition,  action  is  taken  to  place  and  shift 
blame  and  quasi-magical  solutions,  shock,  and  denial  processes  are 
manifested  which  may  impede  mopping  up. 

Stage  6;  Full  cultural  readjustment.  On  subsidence  of  the 
immediate  effects  a  more  leisurely  and  detailed  assessment  of  the 
incident  is  undertaken,  attempting  to  determine  how  culturally  approved 
precautions  could  have  been  so  inadequate,  tracing  the  now-revealed 
pattern  of  events  which  developed  in  the  incubation  period,  and  consider¬ 
ing  adjustments  to  beliefs,  assumptions,  laws  and  codes  needed  to 
prevent  reoccurrences.  Turner  notes  (1976a,  393;  1976b,  764)  that 
such  reappraisals  deal  with  the  events  which  led  to  the  disasters  as 
they  are  later  revealed  and  not  as  they  presented  themselves  to  those 
involved  at  the  time.  In  other  words,  post  hoc  reviews  treat  the  well- 
structured  problems  defined  and  revealed  by  the  disaster,  rather  than 
the  pre-existing,  ill-st  ructured  problem.  [This  tendency  is  character¬ 
ized  in  psychological  research  as  the  "hindsight  bias"  and  its  implications 
are  examined  below.]  These  transformations  yield  a  new  configuration 
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of  the  incubation  period  which  has  different  meaningE  and  inter- 

2 

pretations  than  existed  prior  to  the  precipitating  event. 

Turner's  work  {1976'H)  contains  an  heuristic  device  useful  in 
examining  intelligence  failures,  a  flow  diagram  of  the  key  event  pre¬ 
ceding  the  precipitating  event  of  a  disaster  and  an  overlay  which 
identifies  errors  and  links  them  in  the  causal  error  chains.  This  flow 
diagram  heuristic  is  similar  to  tae  event  trees  and  fault  trees  used  in 
operations  research.  Although  used  post  hoc  by  Turner  (1976b),  such 
trees  are  often  used  by  experts  to  make  predictions  or  assess  risks. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  analytical  adjuncts  are 
discussed  below. 


2 

Even  though  disasters  such  as  dam  failures,  impound-induced 
earthquakes,  landslides,  power  failures,  etc.,  are  historically  not 
uncommon,  the  benefit-cost  analysis  of  dams,  water  projects,  and  so 
forth  rarely  include  an  explicit  examination  of  such  failures.  The 
low-probability  character  of  tnese  events  tends  to  lead  to  their  being 
completely  neglected,  l.e.,  treated  as  if  they  were  isoro-probability 
events  (Mark  and  Stuart-Alexandor,  1977). 
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The  Yom  Kippur  Diaaster 


Egypt  and  Syria  attacked  Israel  on  the  afternoon  of  6  October 
inflicting  an  unparallelled  military  defeat  on  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces 
(IDF)  which  was  reversed  only  after  several  desperate  battles.  The 
political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  aftershocks  of  the  attack  jarred  Israel 
as  badly  as  the  initial  military  defeats;  e.  g. ,  the  oil  embargo  alone  had 
world-wide  repercussions  which  worsened  Israel's  diplom.atic  position. 

The  Israeli  military  disaster  can  be  divided  into  three  main  parts,  each  of  whi 
was,  for  the  Israelis,  unexpected  and  costly:  the  attack  itself  (the  strategic 
surprise),  and  two  technical  surprises  (Knorr,  1964);  the  immobilization  of 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  (lAF)  by  the  Arab  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  systems, 
and  the  massive  losses  inflict -id  on  Israeli  armor  by  the  Egyptian  Second 
Army  (or  Second  Corps)  "tank  traps"  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal 
("beyond  a  doubt  ...  the  worst  defeat  in  the  history  of  the  Israeli  Army,  " 
Dupuy,  1978:  433).  Although  strategic  surprise  was  the  key,  necessary 
element  to  Sadat's  plan  for  a  limited  attack,  it  is  important  to  rcalizo  Urat 
surprise  was  not  a  svfficient  condition  for  the  success  of  his  plan.  Further¬ 
more,  the  strategic  surprise  was  in  no  way  complete;  many  Israeli  officers 
expected  the  attack.  Nor  did  the  Egyptians  count  on  the  surprise  being 
as  complete  as  it  was  (e.  g. ,  they  expected  90  times  as  many  casualties 
as  they  actuall*  suffered  in  the  Canal  crossing,  Safran,  1978:  146).  But 
the  surprise  o'^tainod  was  adequate  to  disrupt  the  Israeli  General  Staff 
and  Cabinet  and  to  delay  mobilization  long  enough  for  the  Arab  air 
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bojTic’rs  and  lank  traps  tf>  Inr  «•s^al>1^sh^d,  This  laraidl  disaster 
is  analysed  in  terms  of  the  Turner  disaster  model. 

Disaster  Theory.  Turner's  model  of  disasters  includes  two  devices 
which  arc  applied  to  the  Yom  Kippur  disaster.  The  first  is  the  six  stage 
model  of  disaster  development.  The  second  device  consists  of  a  flow 
diagram  of  the  main  events  preceding  the  central  event  which  precipitates 
the  disaster,  and  an  overlay  diagram  which  identifies  (with  tlu  benefit  of 
hindsight)  the  errors  and  links  between  them  that  constitute  the  causal 
error  chain.  The  event  flow  tliagrams  in  this  case  will  contrast  the  Israel 
interpretations  and  explanations  of  events  before  the  19'  I  war  with  the 
actual  Implications  of  the  events  as  known  from  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
war  plans. 

It  is  argued  that  the  application  of  disaster  theory  Is  not 
necessarily  post  hoc  and  that  the  construction  of  event  flow  diagrams  can 
aid  in  the  prevention  of  disasters  by  making  clear  potential  erroneous 
assumptions  and  possible  causal  error  chains.  However,  the  present 
case  is  developed  from  hindsight  with  ali  the  attendant  biases  entailed, 
for  example,  exclusion  of  event,  now  known  to  be  unimportant.  This 
account  is  thus  nt»t  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  providing  a  definitive 
analysis  of  the  pre-war  intelligence  problems  facing  the  Israelis  (i.e., 
it  is  not  an  equivalent  of  Wohls tetter's  encyclopedic  review.  Pearl 
Harbor).  The  objective  hero  Is  to  show  that  disaster  theory  provides 
an  analytic  tool  which  deduces  what  seem  to  be  the  central  errors 
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in  failure*,  thua  highlighting  intention  eatin^ation  proceaae*  which  «re 
weak.  Further,  it  inductively  determinea  the  interrelation*  of  varioua 
errora  and  analytic  weakneaae*  to  each  other  ao  that  the  critical  path  of 
cauaal  error  link*  can  be  traced  in  a  particular  caae,  and  other  potential 
critical  paths  can  be  noted.  For  these  purporea  the  extreme  schematization 
of  the  event  flow  diagrams  is  appropriate.  [A  more  detailed  flow  diagram 
is  available  from  the  author,  but  it  too  is  still  highly  schematic,  as  must  be 
any  vsoful  record.] 

The  intelligence  analyst  might  attempt,  using  this  tool,  to  specify 
potential  disasters  and  re'  iant  assumptions  and,  by  outlining  possible  causal 
error  chains  between  the  assumptions  and  the  disasters,  be  alerted  to 
conclusions  and  inferences  which  may  be  dangerous  and  should  receive 
close  attention.  This  use  of  disaster  theory  as  a  prescriptive  method 
is  developed  more  fully  in  Section  6. 

The  Six  Stage  Disaster  Process 

Stage  1;  Initial  beliefs  and  norms.  Following  the  1967  Israeli 
victory  over  the  Arabs  certain  assumptions  formed  the  core  of  Israel's 
defense  concept  (see.  e,  g, ,  Monroe  and  Farrar-Hockley,  1975;  Safrah, 

1978,  Shlaim.  1976,  1973;  Ben-svi,  1976),  Foremost  among  these  was 
the  overwhclnring  Israeli  belief  in  Arab  inferiority  in  all  things  military, 
and  con'yersely,  what  Safran  (}97S:  135)  cuphemisticaliy  labels  the  Israelis' 
"proneness  to  excessive  self-assurance*  '  The  Israeli  defense  plans 
required  at  least  a  48-hour  warning  of  an  impending  Arab  attack,  but 
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thi  3  w.ifninn  wiis  by  tb«;  Military  Intolli^'onco  f^ranch. 

Although  several  intclligoncu  agencies  exist  in  Israel,  Milltai'y  Intelligonco 
was  the  only  one  with  an  cstinmtivo  and  evaluative  mission.  Given  the 
assumption  that  ample  warning  would  bo  received,  the  secondary 
assvimptinns  in  the  Israeli  defense  concept  were  reasonable:  Israeli 
reserves  would  be  mobilised,  the  lAF  would  destroy  enemy  air  defenses 
just  before  or  at  the  outset  of  the  enemy  attack,  and  Israeli  armor  would 
be  in  position  to  stop  an  advance  on  the  Golan  Heights  or  a  Canal  crossing 
when  the  Ar  b  attack  was  launched. 

The  IDF  strategy  prior  to  1973  was  defensive.  'i  he  long  borders 
won  in  the  1967  war  gave  the  IDF  the  freedom,  for  the  first  tm\e  since 
independence,  to  trade  apace  for  tijne,  especially  in  the  Sinai  exjjanses. 

The  liar 'Lev  defensive  line  along  the  Canal,  constructed  at  great  expense 
during  the  1969-70  War  of  Attrition,  was  intended  to  withstand  heavy 
artillery  harassment  and  to  repel  conmvandos  crossing  the  Canal,  as 
well  as  to  provide  the  f  arthest  outpost  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  hut  not 
as  a  final  defensive  line  against  an  Egyptian  Canal  crossing.  Instead  the 
mobiUiiation  of  Israel's  tank  corps  was  expected  to  precede  an  Egyptian  attack 
and  these  tanks,  ready  and  waiting,  would  keep  the  Egyptians  on  the  West 
Dank  of  the  Canal.  Defense  of  the  1967  borders  against  all-out  attack 
required  mublUyatlon  of  all  reserves,  but  several  additioiutl  factors 
contributed  to  the  high  Israeli  confidence  that  such  ntobilluation  would 
occur  before  the  Arab  attack  was  launched. 

tSl 


Sometime  during  1971  or  1972  Israeli  intelligence  obtained 
authoritative  information  on  the  thinking  of  the  Egyptian  military 
chiefs  under  War  Minister  Sadoq  (Saf ran,  1978:  138).  This  information 
fomted  the  basis  for  “the  conception,  ”  the  term  given  by  the  Agranat 
Commission  Report  (the  official  Israeli  post-mortem  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
War)  to  the  Israeli  assumptions  that:  (1)  if  the  Arabs  attacked  they  would 
seek  a  total  military  victory,  (2)  without  air  superiority  over  Israel,  Egypt 
would  not  attack  unless  it  could  paralyite  the  lAT  by  air  attacks  deep  in 
Israel,  and  (3)  Syria  would  attack  only  jointly  with  Egypt. 

These  assumptions  --  Arab  inferiority,  Israeli  superiority 
and  terrain  advantage,  an  lAF  that  could  not  be 

stopped  by  the  Arabs,  that  an  effective  Arab  coalition  was  impossible,  and 

that  the  Israelis  could  force  the  Arab  ground  forces  into  a  battle  of  mo* 

biUty  --  combined  to  produce  the  Israeli  conclusion  that  the  Arabs  were 

incapable  of  a  combined  attack  or  of  a  total  victory  and  thus  the  Arabs  did 

not  intend  to  attack.  In  fact,  as  Dupuy  (1978;  388)  notes: 

Sadat  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  and  more  satisfactory  for  the 
Egyptian  people  to  fight  a  war  and  lose, 
than  not  to  fight  at  all  simply  because  defeat 
was  likely  ...  honorable  defeat  was  a  preferable 
alternative  to  an  inglorious  peace. 

While  tl:e  I««raeli  assumptions  regarding  Arab  strategic  intentions 
('total  victory')  were  basetl  on  erroneous  conclusions  about  the  Arab's 
genera)  capabilities  (insufficient  for  their  strategic  objectives),  the 
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Ist'Ui’Us  alao  tin;  aprciftc  wiraponn  and  tactica  the 

Arabs  Vised  in  1971,  The  laraelis  were  wrong  about  what  the  Arabs 
hoped  to  gain  and  also  about  their  capabilities  to  gain  a  military 
advantage.  While  the  Israelis  knew  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Annies 
were  equippe<l  with  modern,  ctfective  Soviet  antitank  and  antiaircraft 
weapons,  the  IDF  was  unprepared  for  the  numbers  of  weapons  they 
encovintered  in  the  opening  battles.  Equally  unexpected  were  the 
ctjordinaiiun  and  integration  of  the  various  weapons  systems  which  made 
the  Egyptian  defensive  strategy  in  the  Sinai  and  the  Syrian  assault  of 
the  Ctolan  Heights  so  costly  to  Israel.  By  avoiding  tank-to*tank  and 
air-t'i-air  encounters,  the  Egyptians  neatly  parried  the  Israelis' 
initial  countc rthfusts  and  delivered  a  crippling  riposte  in  the  opening 
days  of  the  war  fvoin  wlvich  the  israelis  recovered  ouiy  Uy  greul  ingenuity 
and  fortitude  {and  sweeping  changes  of  commanaers ).  The  weight  and 
intensity  of  the  Syrian  assault  was  une^ipecled,  as  were  the  Israeli 
casualties  in  men  and  materiel.  The  carefully  laid  Israeli  plans  lor 
swift  Covniteruffcnsive  lay  in  shambles  as  the  IDF  was  forced  to  improvise 
defensive  tactics  from  day  to  day  until  a  large-scale  counteroffensive 
cuvild  finally  be  mounted. 

At  the  orgauir.ational  level,  prior  lo  the  October  war  UraeJ 
profited  from  the  resourcefulness  of  the  worUt's  nvost  respected 
intelligence  apparatus.  Credited  with  near -InfalUUiUty  on  the  basis 
of  it?  many  coups  in  war  and  peace,  Israel's  Military  Intelllgenc© 


Branch  liad  a  reputation  virtually  unchallengeable  by  Israelis  or  their 
allies.  As  the  October  war  approached,  this  reputation  seemingly 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  premature  mobilisation  in  May  197'3  ordered 
by  Defense  Minister  Dayan  which  was  opposed  by  Intelligence  Chief 
Ze'ira.  After  this  success  it  became  even  more  difficult  question 
intelligence  judgments.  The  Military  Intelligence  Branch  liad  "guaramoed" 
the  IDF  at  least  48  hours  warning  of  an  all-out  attack,  more  than  enough 
time  lor  another  preemptive  air  strike  that,  as  in  the  1967  war,  would 
give  the  IDF  control  of  the  sky  and  allow  it  to  destroy  the  Arab  attack. 

Also,  Israeli  intelligence  enjoyed  close  contacts  with  U.S,  intelligence 
agencies,  giving  it  access  to  the  most  modern  technical  intelligence- 
gathering  resources  as  well  those  the  Israelis  themselves  developed. 
An\ong  these  were  mechanisnts  which  Israeli  intelligence  UcUeved 
would  provide  incontrovertible  preof  of  an  attack  early  enoujh  to  permit 
the  'guaranteed'' warning.  This  assmnption  was  not  questioned  until 
October.  (Hareven's  (1978)  analysis  of  the  personalities  of  the  central 
actors  provides  additional,  psychological  reasons  why  Xe'ira’s  estimates 
were  not  challenged  seriously  until  they  were  obviously  wrong,  see 
Section  4.  ] 

Stage  E;  Incubation  period.  Turner  asserts  that  this  period 
begins  when  events  accumulate  which  are  at  odds  with  accepted  beliefs 
about  hazards  and  the  norms  for  their  avoidance.  An  "incubation 

&  chain  or  drains  of  discrepant  events 
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netw'^ork"  develops,  i,  e. , 


wh  cli  art:  t'crtviMl,  or  it;rior«'<l.  I-'niir  factors  lActlilrttc 

this  pr«ce?aa;  crroncowa  a»ii»\imj>tions,  information  handling  difficulties, 
lack  of  standards  and  precautions,  and  minimizing  the  emergent  danger. 
Each  of  these  factors  played  a  central  role  in  the  T.traeli  disaster  and 
several  "incubation  networks"  of  error  chains  led  to  the  precipitating 
event  of  the  disaster,  the  Arab  surprise  attack. 

A.  Erroneous  Assumptions,  The  Israelis  made  a  variety  of 
erroneous  assunrptluns  regarding  Arab  ladies,  cap^biUlies,  weaponry 
and  intentions.  S<nne  «)f  the  major  errors,  snmi'uaii/.ed  below,  eonirlbuted 
to  the  error  chains  that  developed. 

(1)  "All-out  war":  The  Israelis  assumed  the  Arab  military 
objective  of  the  nest  war  would  be  'UlUoot''  victory  (Shlaijn,  I97f>; 
flen -zvi,  f')7h;  Safvan,  I07Jt),  Scvc'*al  nn’^jor  clues  avalta!>le  to  the 
Israelis  prior  to  1973  suggested  the  Arabs  might  seriously  pursue  objectives 
more  in  keeping  with  their  ca;>ability  such  as  a  limited  military  action 
aimed  at  forcing  Israel  to  a  diplomatic  solution  by  impositig  heavy  costs 
on  the  IDF.  While  the  a  I  Ahran^  article  by  Naaser's  euafldant, 

Mohanwned  Haykal.  argued  for  the  type  of  war  eventually  launched  in 
I'f'M.  a  variety  «•{  war  scetutrlus  appeared  regularly  In  the  Arab  pv^sa 
tiiafran.  197S;  134).  However,  the  objectives  of  Nasser’s  War  of 
Attrition  clearly  foreshadowed  the  amts  of  the  October  War  (Shlami  atu! 
Tanter.  t97S).  Perlmuiter  (19?3;45 1 )  writes 


Dayan  misperceived  Sadat's  goat,  which 
was  {(ssentially  political,  not  miUtary:  to 
establish  a  symbolic  and  real  Egyptian  stronghold 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal.  Dayan's  failvire  ... 
stemmed  from  not  absorbing  Sadat's  message 
during  the  war  of  attrition- -a  war  waged  for 
political  purposes  using  military  means. 

However,  the  Egyptian  tactical  failure  in  that  effort  tended  to  divert 

the  Israelis  from  appreciating  the  Egyptians'  intentions,  and  convinced 

them  tluit  Egypt  could  not  make  an  attrition  strategy  pay  off  (Shlaim  and  Tanter, 

1978). 

The  Israeli  assumption  of  "all-out"  Arab  intentions  was  based 
on  authoritative  intelligence  reflecting  the  thinking  of  Egyptian  War  Minister 
Sadeq  and  his  military  chiefs.  When  Sadat  fired  Sadeq  in  November  1972 
(because,  it  was  learned  after  the  1975  War,  he  opposed  Sadat's  limited 
war  strategy)  a  major  basis  for  the  Israeli  assumption  was  retnoved. 
b^it  the  assumption  was  not  reexamined  when  Sadeq  was  replaced  by 
Ismail  (Safran,  1978;  158). 

(2)  'Available  warning":  The  "guarantee"  of  at  least  48  hours 
warning  was  essential  to  the  Israeli  defense  strategy,  hi  large  part 
this  "guarantee"  w^s  baaed  on  eotdidenee  in  the  technical  intelligence 
sources  (presunvibty  eomnmnications  intelligence)  available  to  the 
Israelis  which,  they  believed*  would  provide  ine&ntrovertiblo  proof 
of  mtpending  attack.  Unclassified  sources  are  still  ambiguous  as  to 
u^en  this  reliable  signal  was  received.  Some  writers  (Handel.  1976; 

Sldaim.  1976:  Safran.  1978s  note  that  the  reliable  signal  was  received 
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liy  iht!  in  llu-  r.krly  hunr«  <>1  6  OcloUrf  IVV6:  37, 

ttml  others  elaim  0300;  Sal'ran,  lOVh;  l-tO,  0*4  30;  GoUia  Meir  writes  tliat 
she  got  word  'Ul  about  4  a.m,,"  1075:  410),  far  too  late  to  provide  the 
guararilced  4H  hours  warning.  r>irtUcrmorc,  /e'ira's  interpv station  at 
the  time  was  that  the  signal  reflected  a  U300  attack  hour;  in  fact,  the 
Arabs  struck  at  1400,  four  hours  sooner.  The  Israelis  conset^uently 
actually  Itad  about  10  hours  of  warning  rather  than  *^8,  and  they  thought 
they  had  12  t';  14  hours  to  prepare.  On  the  other  hand,  testimony  insfore 
the  L.S.  itemsc  of  tfepresentatives  Select  Coa\nvitle«r  on  lntclUg“nte 
(t^iUc  Committee,  1975)  b/  U.S.  inlelllgcnce  officers  indicates  U.S. 
inO-lH 'mne-?*  was  aware  of  Egyptian  al**et  niecl'anlsrivs  as  early  as  26 
September  (p.  655).  Jlandcl  (1976:  32)  reports  ;n  hU  chronology  that 
on  21  September 

■'Ihe  CIj\,  DIA  and  NSK  (sic;  NSA?  )  hacc  collected 
enough  evidence  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  combined 
Syriaa-Kgyptian  a.  ack  on  Israel.  Israel  intelligence 
apparently  does  not  agree  that  the  p"obabiUty  af 
war  is  high  enough  to  warrant  special  eonceru. ” 

The  faraeli  IntelHgenco  chief  rejected  this  wa  -tiing  however,  and 

attributetj  the  unusual  activity  to  exercises.  Whether  the  Ur'tefis  wer« 

wr^ng  in  rejeviiug  the  t>*.S. -derived  signal,  or  wrung  in  believing  the 

signal  of  6  Oetoher  w-ould  occur  at  least  4S  hours  before  the  attack. 

the  Israelis  mistakenly  had  staked  the  fate  of  their  defetvses  on  a  signal 

that  could  not  possibly  have  warraitted  the  sense  of  certainty  it  getierated. 


(3)  'AU'tank  tactics."  The  overwhelming  success  in  the  1967 
War  produced  an  Israeli  commitment  to  the  doctrine  of  "all-tank" 
tactics;  high  armored  mobility  and  rapid,  shifting  engagements 
(Luttwak  and  Horowitz,  1974;  Safran,  1978),  This  doctrine  required 
the  Israelis  to  have  large  armored  formations  ready  to  move  wher 
the  Arabs  struck,  i.o. ,  it  depended  on  adequate  warning  and  mobilization. 
Further,  it  assumed  a  war  of  movement;  that  the  Arabs  would  attack  to 
seize  considerable  terrain.  In  the  Egyptian  case  the  Israelis  seemingly 
assumed  the  attack  objectives  would  extend  at  least  as  far  as  the  major 
passes  (Gaddi,  Mitla,  Khatmla).  Fi  'ally  the  Israelis  assumed  that, 
because  tlie  fighting  would  be  fast-paced  and  wide-ranging,  Arab 
infantry  would  not  keep  up  or  would  coordinate  poorly  and  would  pose 
little  threat  to  the  Israeli  all-tank  formations.  Arab  infantry  would  in  any 
Case  be  easily  dealt  with,  the  Israelis  believod,  especially  since  the 
Israelis  would  liave  air  superiority  over  their  eounterattacking  forces 
and  since  the  Arab  soldier  was  known  to  be  a  good  defensive  fighter 
but  a  poor  attacker.  All  these  assumptions  were  wrong  in  the  Sij^ai, 
and  most  were  wrong  on  the  Golan. 

The  Egyptian  plan  stressed  surprise  explicitly  to  keep  the  Israeli 
armor  out  of  tho  fight  until  the  bridgeheads  over  the  Canal  were  established 
and  Ismail's  tank  and  air  defense  traps  were  ready.  Ten  hours  after  the 
attack  began  the  Egyptiaim  had  pontoon  bridges  and  ferries  in  operation 


(half  iho  timo  entin^atocl  before  th«!  war  l)y  [siacli  inU'lliyonc*;),  ntiti- 

tanh  fjuiciocl  miasile  (Sa£t»e£  ATOM)  and  RPG-7  antitank  rocket  teams 

deployed;  and  SA-2,  SA-3,  SA-6  and  SA-7  SAMs  and  gxm  antiair  4^ensos 

sealed  off  the  Egyptian  field  forces  from  the  lAF.  vVhen  the  Israeli 

tanks  counterattacked  on  7  October,  Ismail's  'tneat  f;rinder'' defenses 

knocked  out  over  140  and  General  Gonen's  crippled  spearhead  withdrenv 

back  into  Sinai  (Monroe  and  Farrar-Hockley,  1975;  22),  "It  was  nut  until 

the  afternoon  of  Monday,  B  October,  '  write  Luttwak  and  Horowitz,  (1975:  iaS), 

"that  Mendler  [Sinai  Armored  Commander],  Oonen  [Southern  Commander] 

\ 

atui  their  staff  uju’eratood  the  new  threat  posed  by  the  Eijyptians.  "  From 
the  iriifial  crusainsjs  on  6  October  until  late  on  the  bih.  Military  Intelli^'o.nee 
kept  Informing  Gonen  that  the  Egyptians  were  ready  to  "break." at  any  nioment. 
Gonen's  repeated  orders  of  attacks  ean  be  attribut>?d  in  part  ^o  thf.  eouwinued 
underestimation  of  the  enemy  by  military  intelligence  (c.f.  Dupuy,  197B: 

428.  431). 


3 

Safran  (19T8:  1&7)  writes 

there  was  much  amiss  behind  the  fact  that  Israeli  armor 
was  eo  heavily  punished  by  the  enemy's  antitank  missiles. 
The  relevant  Israeli  jnlUlary  authorities  knew  the 
characteristics  of  those  weapons,  were  aware  that  the 
enemy  possessed  ihetn  in  targe  s|uantitie8,  and  had 
ev'on  devised  ways  to  combat  them;  but  somehow  the 
practical  eonetusiona  of  this  information  it.  terms  of  the 
composition  of  forces  and  battlefield  tactics  were  not 
fuUovved  up  , . . 
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Israel  had  underestimated  the  effectiveness  of  the  Arab  defensive 
weapons  and  tactics  and  had  assxtmed  Arab  tactics  would  bo  offensive. 
Although  the  Israelis  lost  tanks  to  the  Arab  ATGMs  before  (as  early 
as  July  1967),  they  continued  to  assume  their  tactics  could  deal  witli 
this  threat  and  that  the  low  quality  of  Arab  infantry  ruled  out  an 
effective,  integrated  antitank  capability.  Luttwak  and  Horowita 
(1974:  316)  label  this  "a  basic  error  of  judgment.  *'  Nor  did  the  Israelis 
anticipate  the  Arab^  effective  use  of  night  vision  devices  in  night  operations. 
In  generally  assuming  the  Arab  attack  corM  not  get  started,  that  the 
Bar>Lev  defenses  and  tanks  would  prevent  a  Canal  crossing,  that 
Egyptian  water^crossing  efforts  would  be  awkward  and  slow,  the 
Israelis  were  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  defensive  tacticb  they  faced 
in  Sinai.  And  while  Utey  were  better  prepared  to  lace  the  Syrian  thrust 
(which  was  similar  to  what  the  Israelis  anticipated)  the  Israeli  forces 
were  still  surprised  by  the  tactical  integration  and  weight  of  the  Syrian 
attack,  its  effective  air  defenses  and  tank>kiUer  infantry  tactics,  and 
the  Syrian  night  fighting.  The  ’Ull-tank”  concept,  so  effective  in  196?, 
was  obsolete  in  1973. 

(4)  ’The  invincible  lAF*^  The  story  of  the  lAF  success  over 
the  Arab  air  forces  in  1967  Itad  but  one  peer  (the  Na»i  destruction  of 
the  Soviet  \ir  Forces  in  a  single  day  in  194 U.  No  one  on  either  side 
antici{)ated  the  retmrkable  surprise  and  effectiveness  of  the  Israeli 
plots'  preemptive  strikes.  The  overall  success  of  the  lAF  in  the 
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Wftr  *>f  Attrition  ami  several  impressive  t!o,^fi^ht  victori«!3  before  Iho 
1973  War  (e.R.,  on  30  July  1970  the  Israelis  shot  flown  four  Sovitrt- 
flown  MIG-21  Js  in  a  single  encounter,  on  13  SfJptoniber  1973  Israeli 
jets  shut  tlowf\  thirteen  Syrian  fighters  while  losing  a  single  plane) 
reinforcetl  the  collective  impression  that  the  L\F  could  not  be  defeated, 
that  Israel  would  have  air  superiority  over  the  captured  territories, 
and  tluit  Israeli  countoratlaeks  on  the  ground  would  have  full  air  support, 

Ofily  the  first  of  these  assun»ptions  proved  true. 

Tile  [At’  was  nut  defeated,  but  the  Arabs  mobile  SAMs  And  guns,  which 
thrust  forward  a  defensive  umbrella  over  the  attacking  ground  forces,  prevented 
the  [A  F  strafing  attacks  needed  to  keep  the  Arab  antitank  forces  from  trapping 
Israeli  armored  columns.  Furthermore,  the  surprise  of  the  attack 
permitted  F^yptlan  jets  to  make  short,  sharp  strikes  at  tiie  Israeli  tanks, 
artillery,  and  communications  which  supported  the  Bar-I.ev  defenses. 

Although  lacking  air  superiority,  the  Egyptian's  jets  nevertheless 
contributed  to  the  Canal  assault,  then  swiftly  ducked  behind  the  air 
defense  screen.  Wh-^n  the  lAF  finally  responded,  it  confronted  an 
unexpectedly  dense  air  defense  netw^erk.  The  integration  and  complex 
organisation  of  the  Arab  air  defenses  and  its  ability  to  fully  absorb 
and  dilute  the  tAF.  comprised  one  of  the  unexpected  elements  of  the 
Arab  challenge  to  tAF  superiority,  Tlie  lAF  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  Arab  air  defenses  required  total  concentration  on  this  task,  ruling 
out  ground  support.  The  critical  need  to  block  the  Arab  ground  attacks 
prevented  this  plan  from  being  put  into  effect,  ^her  surprises 


were  the  mc.**We,  eimultaneoue  Syrian  and  Egyptian  thrusts  which 
decoyed  the  lAF  from  Sinai  to  the  Golan,  and  the  many  technical 
surprises  posed  by  the  electronic  capability  of  the  Arab  SA*6  and  ZSU-23/4 
radars  and  infrared  guidance  system  of  the  SA-7.  Only  at  a  high  cost 
in  time,  planes  and  pilots  did  the  lAF  learn  to  counter  these  capabilities, 
and  only  after  the  ground  forces  overran  the  JAM  sites  could  the  lAF 
again  fly  with  impunity. 

While  the  incredible  LAF  successes  of  the  1967  and  early  War  of 
Attrition  supported  the  "invincibility**  assumption,  events  from  late  1970 
to  October  1973  should  have  weakened  the  dependence  on  lAF  total  superiority. 
The  success  of  the  lAF  against  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  air  forces  during 
the  War  of  Attrition,  especially  the  bombing  attacks  near  Cairo,  led  to 
a  massive  influx  of  highly  sophisticated  Soviet  SAMs,  gunc,  radars,  and 
interceptors,  forcing  the  Israelis  to  halt  its  widespread  bombing  so  as  to 
avoid  directly  confronting  Soviet  crews  (Shlaim  and  Tantner,  1978), 

Gradually  through  1970  the  Soviet-Egyptian  SAM  belt  was  pushed  closer 
and  closer  to  the  Canal.  In  late  1972  and  early  1973  the  Soviets  added 
the  ZSU-2j/4,  SA-6,  SA-7  weapons  (to  the  extent  of  stripping  Soviet 
units)  to  the  older  systems  already  in  Arab  hands,  thus  completing  an 
air  defense  belt  that  extended  over  both  sides  of  the  Canal. 

(S)  **Decoy  Phenomena."  Turner  notes  that  "decoy  pl^enomena'* 
may  draw  attention  from  more  serious  problems.  In  the  case  of  the 
October  War,  several  Arab  deceptions  and  a  few  coincidences  provided 
decoys  for  Israeli  attr>ntion. 
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Thf*  most  successful  Arab  tleccplion  was  the  hifjh  level  of  tension 
and  military  mobiliy,ation  and  exercises  they  created  in  the  spring  of 
1973  which  ca\tscd  Dayan  and  Ela/.ar  to  overrule  Ze'ira  ai  d  order  a 
partial  mobilization  at  great  expense  to  Israel.  Since  no  attack  £o”"  r  *d, 
Ze'ira's  estimato  that  the  Arabs  liad  had  no  intention  of  attacking  was 
confirmed,  Sadat's  war  of  nerves  dulled  Israeli  sensitivity  to  the 
Arabs'  attack  preparations  and  rehearsals,  and  created  the  "wolf  cry" 
which  strengthened  tlie  must  complacent  Israeli  intelligence  figure. 

The  frequent  conferences  of  senior  Egyptian,  Syrian,  and 
Jordanian  political  and  rnilltary  figures  in  the  spring  an summer  of 
197  J  was  attributed  by  the  Israeli  Military  Intelligence  Dranch  to  the 
reopening  of  Jordanian  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Cunscqueutly  the  aiuft  uf  Syrian  troops  from  the  Jordanian  border  to 
the  Golan  line  was  seen  in  Israel  as  a  goodwill  gesture  by  Assad  to 
Hussein,  rather  tl\an  a  buildup  prior  to  an  attack.  Similarly,  the 
Syrian  reinforcement  of  tanks  and  artillery  in  late  September  was 
explained  as  a  reaction  to  the  Israeli-Syrlan  dogfight  on  13  September 
in  which  thirteen  Syrian  jets  were  shot  down. 

Gn  26  September  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  Zayat  arrived  in 
Washington  to  reactivate  the  American  mediation  role  in  the  Middle 
East.  On  28  September  Arab  terrorists  held  up  a  trainload  of  Russian 
Jewish  imn.igrants  envoute  to  Vienna  and  demanded  that  the  Jewish 
transit  camp  at  &;hoenau  be  cloaed.  The  Austrian  acquiescence  to  these 


demands  became  major  concerns  in  the  Israeli  Cabinet  and  Prime 
Minister  Golda  Meir  was  in  Strassbourg  and  Vienna  from  30  September 
to  2  October,  kyat’s  efforts  wore  part  of  Sadat's  deception  plan,  the 
terrorist  incident  may  have  been  although  pcriiaps  it  was  fortuitous. 
Israel's  preoccupation  with  international  and  domestic  terrorism  between 
the  1967  and  the  1973  wars  was  a  constant  distraction  for  the  military 
and  the  Cabinet. 

Finally,  Sadat's  plan  also  included  the  more  traditioiul  tactical 
deceptions:  all  senior  commanders  were  ostensibly  to  go  on  religious 
pilgrimages  on  the  day  of  the  attack;  landline  communications  were 
installed  along  the  Canal  to  permit  the  attack  planning  to  proceed 
while  the  Egyptian  radios  weto  used  to  discuss  (for  the  benefit  of 
Israeli  eave#droppers)"Exerci8e  Tahrir  41,’*  the  supposed  cause  of 
extensive  Egyptian  military  activity  along  the  Canal.  While  not  sU 
of  these  ploy#  succeeded  in  fooling  the  Israelis  (Heikal.  I97&s  17. 
m^plies  most  of  them  failed)  they  tended  to  make  it  easier  for  ^e'ira 
to  continue  defending  the  "conception*' when  the  contrary  signals  became 
stronger  as  war  approached. 

(6)  "Hejection  of  Outside  Adviee.  **  Turner  writes  that  advice 
a*)d  warnings  of  danger  by  nonexperts  outside  the  organisation  often 
precede  disasters  and  are  rejected  by  the  organiiiatifnral  insiders  whose 
duty  it  is  to  forestall  the  disaster.  The  erroneous  assun^ption  in  these 
cases  is  that  the  organisation  knows  the  situation  best  and  is  better 
able  to  evaluate  informathw  than  anuiteurs  «*r  outsiders. 
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THkt  Israeli  Military  tnteUii^ence  ili’anch  ruccivod  many 
warnings  from  ‘butatdnrs"  which  it  rcjcct«td.  Within  a  month  of 
Egypt's  issuance  in  May  1973  of  the  plan  for  the  Octo'nir  attack, 

"Operation  Itadr, "  the  If.S.  CIA  Ivad  obtained  a  copy  and  passed  it 
to  the  Israelis,  Both  agencies  concluded  at  the  time  that  an  attack 
was  uniikely.  Junior  intelligence  officers  as  well  as  Dayan  and  £la;£ar 
warned  of  an  attack  in  April  and  May  after  Sadat  began  major  war 
exercises,  triggering  the  partial  premature  mobilisation.  In  Septemb<jv, 
Dayan,  Elasar's  deputy,  as  well  as  the  Northern  Conumandor  <iuc3ti'>ncd 
/.e'ira's  estimate  on  Syrh  n  intentions.  The  U.S.  intelligence  tonmaunlty 
warned  of  a  possible  joint  Syrian- Egyptian  attack,  The  head  of  Israeli 
Naval  InteUigenee  concluded  war  was  in  the  offing  since  the  Soviets  had 
begvin  removing  their  ships  from  the  Egyptian  port  of  Alexandria  and  Itad 
stepped  up  patrols  by  intelligence  collecting  trawlers  off  Israel's  coast. 
The  unusual  military  movements  along  the  Catval  in  late  September  and 
early  October  led  several  junior  intelligence  officers  in  the  Southern 
Cotimtand  to  predict  war  but  these  predictions  were  excised  from  the 
Southern  Coimtvsttd  reports  to  the  General  Staff  {Handel,  H: 

^e«-isvi,  I97h‘  191;  Siilaim,  I9?h;  Golda  Mel?  noted  the  sunHarity 

between  the  departure  of  Soviet  advisors  and  famiUes  on  4  October  and 
a  siBiilar  exodus  prior  to  the  1947  War;  the  implication  of  her  ©hservatloa 
was  generally  ignored  (Handel.  19Tb!  bl;  Meir,  19TS:  floth  lower 

echelon  {junior  offieersl  and  higher  echelon  (North«rn  Commander, 
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Dayan,.  Meir)  warning*  were  ignored  by  the  inaidora  in  the  Military 
Intelligence  Branch.  Nor  were  amateur  warning*  lacking:  prediction* 
ot  war  in  the  autumn  were  made  a*  early  as  May  by  Gabriel  Cohen 
and  Yair  Evron,  commentator*  on  Icrael’a  international  relation*. 

B.  Information  Handling  Dtfficultie*.  Although  miahandling 

of  infomution  was  not  a  primary  factor  in  the  October  War  disaster. 

several  instances  of  information  handling  difficulties  aggravated  the 

situation,  i^rhaps  the  foremost  problem  was  the  monopoly  on  intelligence 

evaluation  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Branch,  and  its  role  as  sole 

guardian  of  intelligence  received  from  abroad  and  from  other  Israeli 

intelligence  gathering  agencies.  This  created  a  bottleneck  in  the  flow 

of  signals  from  below  and  outside  to  the  Cabinet>level  decision-makers. 

fostered  the  "conception"  and  reinforced  it  by  self-censorship,  such 

aj.  the  deletion  of  war  warnings  by  Southern  Command.  The  Agranat 

Cwiunission  conclusion  is  t|Uoted  by  Shlaim  (1 97b;  370)j 

independent  evaluation  of  political  strategic, 
operational  and  tactical  intelligence  was  prevented 
through  centralisation  in  one  organization  and  under 
one  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  the  absence  of 
a  special  intelligence  advisor  to  tlie  Frinre  Minister 
on  the  other  . . . 

Ferhaps  the  most  paradoxical  effect  of  this  centralization  is 
the  apparent  fact  that  the  mounting  .‘4gnals  from  the  Southern  Ca«tmand 
were  not  integrated  with  those  from  tho  Northern  Command.  Such 
integration  of  information  front  disparate  sources  is  ^e  of  the  foremost 


juslU'jcaliotis  f«»r  cc*ntrali/.c«l  intoUu'Kncc  systems,  llorv  og  (17?'..  278 

quoted  In  Hnndol,  I97<>:  5H-9)  commented  of  the  October  War,  howovorj 

"one  of  the  incredible  facts  of  the  period  is  tha*  at 
no  stajje  and  at  no  level,  so  far  as  can  be  evaluated 
from  available  materials,  did  any  elonuntt  link  the 
Syrian  buildup  in  the  north  -.vith  the  umtsual  Egyptian 
activity  and  concentration  in  the  south." 

Handtd's  explanation  (p.  59);  a  'bureaucratic  miscoordi nation  between 

the  Egyptian  and  the  Syrian  desks  of  Israel  intelligence  headquarters," 

seeu'.s  plausible  especially  in  light  of  the  U.S.  warning  of  a  joint  attack 

on  24  .September. 

Handel  (1776:  56)  notes  a  second  difficulty  in  Itandling  intelligence, 
the  one-way  flow  of  information  frou\  t>ottom  to  top.  In  other  words, 
field  tacttcal  units  collected  and  passed  en  infotwatlon  to  Getteval 
Headquarters  and  the  Military  IidclUgcnce  Dranch  but  received  little 
intelligence  support  in  return:  "it  lacked  inforntation,  niaps,  air 
photographs  --all  of  which  were  readily  available  to  higher  echelons." 
When  the  high  comntand  and  the  Cabinet  fiitally  agreed  war  was  imminent 
warnings  failed  to  reach  the  tactical  units  which  were  struck  first: 
detachments  on  the  3ar-t,ev  line  were  tvot  warned  and  some  soldiers 
manning  the  Mount  Hetnon  lookout  posts  were  sotuung  thetuseUes  when 
the  Syrian  artillery  opened  firo  (aldteugh  the  Northern  Cotmt^nd  defenses 
were  far  more  alert  and  prepared  titan  the  Southern  Cotmnand  and 
tUr-t.ev  defenses).  Israeli  artillery  a.td  tanks  behind  th«  ltar-i.ev 
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line  destroyed  by  the  Egyptian  air  and  artillery  attacks  and 

Israeli  conrisnunications  stations  in  Sinai  were  destroyed.  Even  with 

the  limited  v*arning  the  Israelis  had  the  lowest  levels  were  not  alerted. 

the  Ir*aelis  attempted  to  halt  the  Arab  offensive  the  breakdown  in 

communi«:at'  ^ns  aggravated  their  already  acute  tactical  problems. 

Safran  (1978:  145i  uoted  the  extent  of  this: 

The  Israeli  forces  had  an  excellent,  highly 
sophisticated  system  of  communications 
designed  to  keep  the  various  levels  of  command 
fully  informed  . . .  yet  the  ayatem  somehow  failed 
again  and  again  to  urork  as  intended  . . .  the  divisional 
command  and  other  higher  echelons  were  under 
the  misconception  that  the  armored  counterattacks 
(on  October  6)  were  succeeding  on  the  whole,  and 
had  an  e  roneous  impression  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  losses  they  were  suffering. 

The  combination  of  the  "fog  of  war. "  resulting  from  tl:e  failure  of 
tactical  communications,  and  the  unexpoetad  course  of  the  Arab  attack 
generated  widespread  confusion  and  frustration  in  the  Israeli  high 
command  and  produced  fre(|uent  disagreements  on  tactics  and  strategy. 

C.  Mck  of  Accepted  Standards  and  Precautions:  Turner's  disaster 
model  postulates  that  formal  and  active  precautionary  steps  which  might 
head  off  disaster  are  usually  not  taken  by  responsible  agencies  and 
out*of-date  procedures  and  violations  of  formal  rules  come  to  be 
accepted  as  normal.  Ad  hec  solutions  and  remedies  are  applied  in 
piecemeal  and  uncoordinated  fashion  to  novel  situations  and  problems. 

A  lack  of  formal  precautions  character!  ud  several  aspects  of  the 
Israeli  disaster,  primarily  the  failure  to  plan  to  fight  more  than  one 
type  of  war. 
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Thu  liiiMtrii  Ciihiiiut  rulitrti  liuavily  on  their  int<’tlim?ne:u 
syittum  even  though  thu  adequacy  of  this  aystem  to  predict  an  Arab 
attack  tiad  been  questioned  at  the  highest  level.  Israeli  defense  plans 
were  promised  on  adequate  warning  which,  in  turn,  was  predicated 
on  the  o|>eration  of  technical  intelligence  meciutnisms  (whose  details  ;  ^vo 
not  yet  been  publicly  explainc  *'  Vr*  the  IDF  mobilisation  in  the  si  *  •*g 
of  1973  ordered  by  Dayan  and  Elai;.ar  indicates  they  were  not  coi  ipleto 
believers  in  the  adequacy  of  the  MiUtary  Intelligence  branch  ■  precautions. 
The  adequacy  of  any  warning  system  could  lU't  be  realislicatty  evaluated 
unless  the  Arabs  often  attempted  to  attack  Israel:  the  fa  .t  that  Dayan  and 
Elaviar  did  not  sltare  the  eenfldence  placed  in  the  warring  meehamsm 
by  others  was  only  reasonable  given  tluv"!  inability  to  actually  test  the 
system,  However,  no  formal  meelmniama  existed  (1)  to  arbitrate  dis¬ 
agreements  about  I'arnings  between  the  Defense  Minister  and  Chief  of 
Staff  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  intelligence  chief  on  the  other,  and  {Z) 
to  detem^ine  what  mobiUaation  or  preemption  should  follow  the  receipt 
of  certain  warning.  f*or«>at  standards  seen^ed  lacking  for  both  the 
warning  and  dte  operational  eletrtents  of  Israeli  defense  plans.  In  the 
first  ease,  alter  Oayan  and  the  Northern  Commander  questioned  Ze'ira’s 
estimate  of  Syrian  intentions  an  24  September  Dayan  reinforced  the  Colon 
defenses  despite  Xe‘ira*8  complacent  evaluation.  Sinrilarly,  after  dte 
evacuation  of  the  Soviets  on  i  and  4  October,  Dayan  a«4  jgiaaar  ordered 
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a  'C"  level  alert  for  the  army  (which  did  not  call  up  reservists)  and  a 
full  alert  for  the  lAF  (which  mobilized  reserves).  (The  Israeli  Navy 
was  put  on  a  war  footing  on  October  1, )  Nevertheless  Ze'ira  persisted 
in  his  estimate  that  the  probability  of  war  was  "lower  than  low. "  Since 
the  Cabinet  accepted  this  appraisal  Dayan  and  Elazar  could  take  no  further 
steps. 

The  Israeli  preemption  and  mobilization  plans,  based  on  the 
assumption  of  48  hours  warning,  left  the  Israelis  having  to  improvise 
when  the  warning  mechanism  failed.  No  contingency  plans  provided  for 
the  actual  events:  a  warning  that  the  attack  would  come  in  15  hours 
(in  fact,  the  attack  came  in  11  hours).  That  is,  when  faced  with  a  far 
less  timely  (and  even  then,  inaccurate)  warning  than  expected,  the 
Cabinet  was  forced  to  debate  what  steps  to  take.  Dayan  and  Elazar 
differed  on  mobilization  and  preemption:  Elazar  favoring  all-out 
mobilization  and  a  preemptive  air  strike,  Dayan  a  partial  mobilization 
and  no  air  strike.  Dayan  favored  warning  Egypt  and  Syria  that  tholr 
attack  plans  were  known  and  they  had  lost  surprise,  in  hopes  of 
forestalling  them;  Elazar  was  opposed.  The  debate  was  taken  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  issues  resolved  by  09i0;  that  is  over  three  hours 
were  lost  in  last-minute  arguments  over  the  Israeli  rosoonsv.  (The 
Israeli  Navy,  in  contrast,  was  ordered  to  battle  stations  at  0500,  only 
2  hours  after  the  'Certain  warning"  signal  was  received.  It,  however, 
had  been  expecting  war. ) 


■  Tli«^  Iflraoll  clt*fcn3«^  plans  called  for  the  j'ronnd  forces 
(presumably  forewarned  and  completely  mobili/ed)  to  contain  the 
Arab  ground  attack  while  the  lAF  (presumably  aided  by  striking 
preemptively,  that  is,  before  the  Arab  attack  kicked  off)  would 
devote  itself  exclusively  to  destroying  the  Arab  air  defenses  and 
airforces  (Safran,  1978).  By  October  1973,  however,  it  had  become 
politically  impossible  for  the  lAF  to  preempt  as  it  had  so  effectively 
in  1967.  The  U.  S.  reaction  to  the  lAF's  deep  bombing  strikes  into 
Egypt  during  the  War  of  Attrition  had  made  clear  to  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
that  Israel  would  have  to  absorb  the  first  blow  or  risk  losing  U.S. 
support  (Shlaim  and  Tantnor,  1978).  Tljcae  political  realities  seem 
not  to  have  much  influenced  the  IDF’s  precautions;  when  the  October 
i  -.ack  began  the  lAF  was  immediately  pressed  into  support  of  the 
failing  Israeli  ground  defenses,  and  was  top  preoccupied  with  halting 
the  ground  attacks  to  deal  effectively  with  the  air  defense  threats. 

The  original  plan  for  lAF  invincibility  was  useless,  there  were  no 
others,  and  the  lAF  was  conmiitted  to  battle  day-by-day.  even  hour- 
by-hour  until  the  Israelis  had  Utmed  the  tide.  Similarly,  Israels 
plans  for  he,  armored  forces  were  InappUeable  (heeauee  the  attack 
came  unexpectedly)  and  inflexible  and  unworkable  (because  tite  attack 
that  came  was  not  wltat  was  expected).  The  ground  forces  were  forced 
to  learn  how  to  fight  the  w'ar  under  fire. 


This  lack  of  tactical  procautions  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  an 
understanding  of  the  Arabs  weapons  or  the  capabilities  of  the  weapons.  Nor 
was  it  due  to  Israeli  ignorance  of  the  tactics  the  Arabs  would  employ 
(which  were  largely  Soviet-based).  Indeed,  between  the  1967  and  19V3 
wars  the  Soviets'  military  tactics  were  a  major  concern  of  the  IDF, 
a  source  of  many  IDF  doctrines,  and  in  the  case  of  Dayan,  a  virtual 
preoccupation  (Luttwak  and  Horowitz,  1974).  Nevertheless,  the  Is^ri^elis 
obviously  failed  to  prepare  thentselves  for  the  possibility  that  the  Arabs 
might  use  Soviet  weapons  as  the  Soviets  intended  them  to  be  used.  And 
despite  the  Israelis'  preoccupation  with  the  possibility  that  they  might 
have  to  fight  a  Soviet  intervention  force,  the  events  of  October  show  no 
Indication  that  the  IDF  was  prepai  ed  to  do  so.  Hando)  (19'^6:  47)  concludes, 
for  example,  Utat  the  IDF  'planned  in  a  vacuum,  not  realizing  the  new 
battlefield  weapons^devastating  impact  on  their  freedom  of  action. " 

Had  the  Russians  been  dragged  into  or  'Volunteered  for"  the  lighting 
(Safran^  197S:  139  writes  that  Dayan  anticipated  this  possibility)  the 
IDF  would  liave  faced  the  same  devastating  tactics  executed  not  only 
by  Uie  students  but  by  their  masters  as  well.  Israel's  greatest  military 
suceesses  resulted  u4»en  the  IDF  forced  the  Egyptians  to  fight  a  w<ar  of 
movement  and  foresake  the  Soviet  defensive  tactics  that  worked  so 
effectively  in  the  Sinai. 

As  in  so  many  other  respoets  the  atory  of  precautionary  failures 
does  not  apply  to  the  Israeli  Navy.  After  the  1967  war  this  force  was 


compl<;ti:ly  fwarmcd  with  Clabristl  crui««?  inissilcs  «>n  Saar-class 

and  Roshcf-ciass  fast  attack  boats  and  its  tactics  wore  revampod  to 
deal  with  the  Soviet  supplied  Osa-  and  Komar-class  missile  boats  in  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  navies.  The  IN  was  totally  successful  in  dealing 
with  tlto  enemy's  tactics  and  equipment  in  the  October  War,  destroying 
19  Arab  vessels  including  10  missile  boats  without  suffeidng  a  single 
loss  (Safran,  1973:  166). 

D.  Mimmi'/.in.t;  the  Emergent  Danger;  The  last  element  of  the 
incubation  stage  of  a  disaster  is  the  tendency  to  assume  invulnerability, 
underestimate  Unzards,  a.*d  overestimate  the  capabilities  for  dealing 
w'*h  them.  When  the  occtirrence  of  the  disaster  becomes  undeniable, 
emergency  measures  are  applied  too  little  and  too  late.  ”  Fears  of 
false  alax'ms  prevent  alarms  being  sounded.  Disagreements  about  the 
ugnifieance  of  evidence  pointing  to  danger  leads  to  the  under  evaluation 
of  warnings,  particularly  if  the  wore  complacent  group  is  most  powerful. 
Each  of  these  problems  contributed  to  the  Israeli  disaster. 

The  Israelis  e'early  minimliied  the  danger  of  an  Arab  military 
attack,  so  much  so  that  in  assuming  an  attack  would  be  suicidal  they 
assunted  as  well  titat  the  Arabs  would  not  attack.  Because  the  IDF 
evaluated  the  Arabs  at  ‘.icapahle  of  coordinated,  surprise,  and  swift 
assaults  both  tlte  Golan  and  Bar-Lev  defense  lines  were  thin  relative 
to  the  forces  facing  thent.  When  lower  and  higher  echelons  and  outsiders 
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questioned  hi*  ettimate  of  the  situation*  Ze'lra  stoutly  ''explained  away" 
evidence  discrepant  with  his  position:  Syrian  reinforcements  were  a 
goodwill  gesture  to  Jordan  or  a  reaction  to  the  Syrian  Air  Force  defeat* 
Egyptian  activity  was  a  multi -division  exercise*  conferences  of  senior 
Arab  commanders  were  efforts  to  reduce  disunity  and  restore  diplomatic 
relations.  The  financial  costs  of  mobilisation  and  the  political  costs 
of  preemption  prevented  the  cabinet  from  responding  to  these  warning 
signals.  When  the  "certain"  warning  signal  fiiuilly  arrived*  a 
preemptive  air  strike  was  not  launched,  and  the  general  mobilisation  was 
so  hurried  that  forces  had  to  be  committed  to  battle  piecemeal  and 
underequipped. 

Stage  3t  Precipitatin:.  Event.  This  ©vent,  according  to  Turner's 


disaster  theory*  concludes  the  incubation  period  and:  (U  is  unpredictable 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  generally  unexpected  (although  many  may  Save  fore¬ 
cast  it)*  (2)  it  cannot  be  disregarded*  because  its  immediate  consequences 
and  its  unexpectedness  arouse  attention.  (J)  it  reveals  the  latent  structure 
of  the  events  of  the  incubation  period,  uncovering  a  different  set  of 
pre^erties  of  theae  events  than  were  previously  assunved  (which  further 
motivates  attention),  (4)  it  creates  the  need  for  a  reexamination  amt  re* 


interpretation  of  the  events  of  the  incubation  period,  (S)  it  reveals  un¬ 
preparedness  and  failures  of  foresight,  (6)  it  is  ultin%ately  found  to  he 
linked  wi^  many  of  the  chaiaa  of  discrepant  events  in  the  incubatifas  period. 


Turner  (197^>b:  761)  aaaerta  that  tho  precipitating  event  ’’makes  it 
inevitable  that  the  general  perception  of  all  the  discrepant  events 
in  tlie  inettbation  periml  will  be  changed." 

Precipitating  events  and  their  following  physical  consequences 

may  be  either  ”instar.taneot»8*' or  "progressive”  (Turner,  1976b:  763),  i.o. , 

in  the  fom^er  ease  the  event  is  followed  immediately  by  disruptive 

consequences,  in  the  latter  case  a  series  of  precipitating  events  follow 

each  other  and  produce  a  series  of  surprises  and  successive  readjustments. 

The  Yum  Kippur  disaster  was  of  the  second  typo;  the  Isr.'ielis  faced  a  series 

of  surprises:  the  attack  itself,  the  Arab  alliance,  the  increased  effectiveness 

of  tl^e  Arab  tactical  techniques  anti  fighting  forces.  These  surprises  Itad 

sejjarate  precipitating  events  which  kept  the  Israeli  leaders  and  the  IDF 

command  off  balance  for  several  days.  This  ’^n-ogrossive"  clHifacter  of 

the  disaster  made  i>‘:  all  the  worse;  as  each  surprise  was  comprehended 

and  readjustments  made,  another  came  along  bringing  more  confusion  and 

dismay,  creating  the  impression  of  an  ever  expanding  catastrophe.  Many 

commentators  atid  witnesses  and  virtually  alt  the  ntajor  Israeli  leaders 

jtoted  the  acute  and  widespread  depression  in  Israel  resulting  from  the 

Arab  surprises.  Colda  Meir,  for  example,  wrote  (l97S)s 

The  shock  wasn’t  only  over  the  way  in  which 
the  war  started,  but  also  the  fact  that  a  nuntber 
of  our  basic  assumptions  were  proved  wrong  ... 
the  elrewmstaneeg  (in  the  opening  days  of  the  war] 
could  not  possibly  been  worse  (p.  112)  .  [T]he 

word  ’’tratmta”  . , .  most  accurately  describes  the 
national  sense  of  loss  atwl  injury  [that  persisted 
through  and  after  the  war]  fp.  417). 


stage  4}  Onset.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  failure 
follow  the  precipitating  event(s).  These  occur  at  varying  rates  and 
intensities  and  over  areas  of  varying  scope.  This  stage  initiates 
Stage  5,  salvage  and  rescue  operations. 

The  onset  of  the  consequences  of  the  Yom  Kippur  disaster 
started  with  Ze'ira's  "certain  warning"  in  the  early  morning  of  October  6, 
immediately  shaking  the  faith  of  Israel's  military  elites  in  the  capability 
of  Military  Intelligence.  However,  the  cv'nsequences  of  the  various 
Israeli  failures  continued  to  emerge  tiiroughout  the  war  and  extended 
beyond  the  military  and  the  war  itself  into  Israel's  diplomatic,  economic,  social 
and  political  affairs. 

Stage  5;  Rescue  and  Salvager  Thirnor  describes  this  stage  as  the 
'first  stage  adjustment"  {1976|i:  381),  the  application  of  ad  hoc  adjustments 
to  the  post-coUapse  situation  so  that  the  mujor  features  of  the  failure 
can  be  recognised  and  dealt  with.  Ho  writes  (1976b:  763)  'prolonged 
analyses  are  not  undertaken,  but  only  the  minimal  recognition  of  changed 
circumstances  necessary  to  deal  witl»  the  immediately  pressing  problems, " 
Some  of  the  afflicted  cannot  make  oven  these  adjustments  and  continue 
to  deny  the  failure. 

The  story  of  how  the  Israelis  improvised  their  defenses  in  the 
face  of  the  Arab  assaults  and  regained  the  military  initiative  in  the 
October  War  bears  witness  to  the  adequacy  of  their  rescue  and  salvage 

efforts.  Tl)e  details  of  this  readjustment  have  little  bearing  on  the 
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application  of  disaster  theory  to  intention  estimation  failures.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  ad  hoc  nature  and  uncertainty  characteristic  of  this  stage  are 
reflected  in  several  events,  e,  g. ,  Dayan  and  Elazar's  differences  on 
mobilization  and  preemption,  Zc'ira's  repeated  predictions  on  October  7 
and  8  that  the  Egyptians  were  ready  to  run  from  Gonen  and  Mendler's 
tank  charges,  the  piecemeal  commitment  of  reserves  to  the  Golan 
defenses,  the  shifting  tactics  of  the  LA.F.  Only  the  Navy  seems  to  have 
stuck  to  its  pre-war  plans  and  tactics. 

Stage  6;  Full  Cultural  Readjustment.  Turner's  theory  predicts 
that,  once  the  immediate  effects  of  the  disaster  subside,  a  major  inquiry 
or  assessment  is  conducted,  and  beliefs  and  precautionary  norms  are 
adjusted  to  fit  the  newly  gained  view  of  the  world.  The  knowledge  which 
permits  these  revisions  was  available  prior  to  the  disaster  but  its 
significance  unrecognized;  the  catastrophe  transforms  it  into  new 
configurations.  The  inquiry  results  in  cultural  redefinitions  aimed 
at  restoring  adequate  precautions  and  norms  so  that  the  disaster 
’’can  never  happen  again,"  The  success  of  this  effort  depends  on  the 
agreement  among  concerned  groups  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed 
readjustments.  Turner  notes  that  such  inquiries  tend  to  uncover  error 
chains  which  did  not  cause  the  disaster  Itself,  but  which  could  eventually 
have  done  so  had  the  disaster  not  occurred  when  it  did.  He  also  observes 
(1976a;  339)  that  such  inquiries  deal  with 


the  problem  that  caused  the  disaster  as  it  was 
later  revealed  and  not  as  it  presented  itself  to 
those  involved  beforehand.  The  recommendations, 
tlierefore,  treat  the  well-structured  problem  defined 
and  revealed  by  the  disaster,  rather  than  with  proestisting, 
ill-structured  problems. 

The  Yom  Kippur  disaster  was  assessed  by  the  Agrs^nat  Commission, 
formed  to  investigate  the  intelligence  failures  before  the  war  as  well  as 
the  conduct  of  the  Israeli  military  leadership.  The  Commission  attributed 
the  intention  estimation  failure  to  (1)  the  stubborn  adherence  of  Military 
Intelligence  to  the  "conception,  "  (2)  the  false  guarantee  of  48  hours 
warning,  and  (3)  the  incorrect  evaluation  of  evidence,  contrary  to  the 

I  ■ 

'tonception,  "which  suggested  an  Arab  offensive,  Shlaim  (1976:  354)  notes 

that  the  Commission  explicitly  attempted  not  to  fall  victim  to  the  tendency 

to  be  wise  after  the  event,  init  he  concludes  that 

to  some  extent  they  succumbed  to  the  all 
too  human  tendency  of  distinguishing  more 
clearly  between  signals  and  noise  with 
hindsight  than  would  have  been  possible 
at  the  time;  they  dwell  on  the  signals 
which  after  the  event  are  clearly  seen 
to  have  heralded  the  attack;  paying 
insufficient  regard  to  the  plethora  of 
conflicting  signs  which  peinted  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Clian  (1977),  Betts  (1978),  and  Flschhoff  (1975)  have  simtlarly  noted  the 
limitations  imposed  by  this  "hindsight  bias"  (as  well  ae  other  biases) 
on  the  utility  of  retrospective  inquiries.  This  bias  is  examined  in 


detail  in  Section  8. 
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Thu  tiix  iiiujje  scquoncu  model  applied  above  to  the  Y»m  Kippur 
Israeli  failure  to  correctly  estimate  Arab  intentions  can  be  supplemented 
with  a  flow  diagram  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  onset  of  the  disaster. 

Figure  5-1  is  a  highly  schen^atic  map  of  the  events  known  to  the 
Israelis  prior  to  the  war  (shown  in  solid  boxes  and  lines)  as  well  as 
the  transformation  of  this  knowledge,  or  the  latent  events,  which  the 
precipitating  event  revealed  (dotted  boxes  and  lines),  {The  detailed 
schentatic  on  which  Figure  5-1  is  i>ased  is  available  from  the  author.] 

In  Stage  I,  the  notlonaily  norntal  stage,  shows  t*  e  beliefs 
regarding  the  Arabs'  intentions  before  the  discrepant  events  of  the 
Incubation  stage  iMJgan  te  ac-eumulate.  At  this  stage,  the  norms  and 
beliefs  of  the  Israelis  aere  appropriate,  but  only  so  long  as  the  Arabs 
made  no  eitanges.  For  example,  the  Israeli  assurnption  that  the  lA'^ 
could  not  be  stopped  was  accurate  in  the  1%7-1970  period,  but  becai 
increasingly  less  realistic  as  the  Arabs  acquired  the  Soviets'  most 
modern  air  defenses,  and  Soviet- SAM  crews  «40ved  the  air 
defense  umbrella  up  to  the  Canal.  While  the  Israelis  were  well  aware 
of  these  changes,  they  see»w  not  to  reati^ied  the  impUcations  on 
their  overall  assutuptioas  and  plans. 

Stage  Z  show's  the  incubation  of  numerous  error  chains  as  various 
events  aecutnulate  which  are  discrepant  with  the  existing  beliefs,  norms, 
and  precautions.  The  accunmlation  ol  these  events  produces  more 
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eomf»<JllnK  i’«t4matt?a  *>f  the  Arab  Intentions  which  .are  rejected, 
disregarded,  or  censored.  The  implications  of  combinations  of 
various  error  chains  are  not  noted,  o.g. ,  the  increased  Arab  air 
defenses,  diplomatic  concern  over  preemptive  air  strikes,  and 
the  dtrpendencc  of  Israeli  defense  plans  on  lAF  air  suprenwtey  seem 
not  to  liavc  been  considered  in  combination* 

The  first  precipitating  event  (the  "certain  warning"  in  the  early 
hours  of  October  f>)  ends  the  incubation  period  and  begins  to  reveal 
the  latent  structure  underlying  the  discre{)aut  ecwnts  of  Stage  2. 

For  enample,  the  Arab  troop  movements  over  which  mt.  ih  controversy 
Ua4  revolved  from  May  through  October  were  now  clearly  attack  formations 
and  not  routine  defense  or  training  exercises,  as  had  be^n  accepted. 

Stage  4  represents  the  onset  of  the  disaster,  tl^e  immediate 
consequences  of  the  failure  begin  ©ceurrlng.  For  example,  the  lAF 
found  it  could  not  totally  destroy  the  Arab  air  forces  and  air  defeases 
(as  it  had  In  19$7)  and  it  *tad  to  focus  ott  supporting  the  ground  forces 
despite  its  heavy  losses  to  the  Arab  ^\Ms  aad  guns.  The  Arabs  had 


stopped  the  LAF  front  dominating  the  battlefield  and  the  shies. 


SKCTION  6 

INTELUCENCE  FAILURES.  DISASTERS, 
AND  KUHNIAN  SCIENCE 
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INTKtLlOKNCK  FAILUKe:S,  DISASTKttS,  AND  KUHNIAN  SCIENCE 


I  s(ic  no  roAoon  to  boliovu  that  political 
decisilon-tncikers  arc  loss  rational, 
sophlsttcatod,  and  motivatod  to  unflofstai«i 
thoir  onvironmontii  than  are  sciontistu, 

Robert  Jervis,  1976 

*Pon  my  word,  V/atson,  you  are  coming 
alonj>  wonderfully.  We  have  really  done 
very  well  indeed.  It  is  true  that  you  have 
missed  everything  of  lu^jortance,  but  you 
have  hit  upon  the  method. 

SherloeU  Holmes,  '*A 

Case  of  Identity,'*  1891 

The  theory  of  disasters  outlined  in  Section  ?  as  a  tentative  theory 
of  inteUigenee  failures  Is  related  to  Kulm'a  analysis  of  science.  That 
is,  the  stages  of  disaster  resemble  the  stages  of  scientific  progress  and 
revolution.  This  section  argues  that  pre-revolutionary  science,  pre¬ 
disaster  institutions,  and  pre-failure  inteUigence  agencies  share  universal 
problems  of  observation  and  analysis.  Intelligence  failures  may  result  from 
an  effort  to  be  **scientilie**  in  the  analysis  of  inteiligence  data,  but  Intel- 
Ugence  successes  also  seem  to  result  from  a  "scientific'*  approach. 

The  TradUiottal  View  ol  Science;  In  the  conventional,  everyday 
image  of  science  progress  Is  tnade  by  moving  from  superstitious 
ignorance  toward  final  seientilic  truth  by  the  successive  accumulation 
of  facts.  Scientific  progress  is  built  fact  by  fact,  much  as  a  bricklayer 
builds  up  a  wall,  or  In  the  image  favored  by  Udeltigence,  fitted  together 
like  a  jigsaw  puccle  or  a  mosaic.  In  this  view,  science  is  a  strictly 
logical  process.  Scientists  propose  theories  based  on  inductive,  logical 
observations  of  nature.  They  then  conllrm  or  reftde  by  enperimentai 
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tests  hypotheses  drawn  deductively  from  these  theories.  When  hypotheses 
are  refuted  old  theories  fail  and  new  theories  and  hypotheses  are  pro¬ 
posed  and  adapted  because  of  their  greater  explanatory  power.  Through 
this  process  of  rejecting  the  false  and  adapting  what  is  experimentally 
true,  science  slowly  and  surely  completes  the  entire  picture  of  natural 
reality. 

The  Kuhnian  View  of  Science:  In  the  past  few  decades  historians 
and  the  philosophers  of  science  have  utterly  discredited  this  common¬ 
place  image  of  scientific  methods.  These  scholars  of  the  scientific 
process  no  longer  view  science  as  the  heartless  pursuit  of  objective  infor¬ 
mation  through  experimental  falsifications  of  erroneous  hypotheses,  but 
rather  as  a  creative,  intuitive  human  activity,  shaped  by  its  historical 
context  and  the  psychologies  of  the  scientists.  In  thib'  view  the  theories 
and  beliefs  about  real.’  /  of  scientists  are  not  changed  as  a  consequence 
of  new  discoveries  or  experiments.  New  theories  are  adopted  because 
they  are  more  complex  than  old  theories,  not  because  they  are  any 
closer  to  reality.  Instead  of  a  cumulative  acquisition  of  knowledge,  this 
view  sees  science  as  a  series  of  peaceful  interludes  punctuated  by 
intellectually  violent  revolutions.  The  pattern  of  peaceful,  normal 
science  evolving  toward  a  violent,  revolutionary  switch  from  one 
theory  to  another  parallels  Turner's  (1976a,  b)  descriptions  of  disaster 
development.  The  foremost  exponent  of  this  modified  view  of  science 
is  Thomas  Kuhn  (1970). 

Kuhn  argues  that  during  the  peaceful  interludes  between  revolutions 
scientists'  work  is  guided  by  a  set  of  consensible  (potentially  affirmable) 
and  consensual  (in  fact  affirmed  by  most  qualified  scientists)  theories, 
standards  and  methods.  Kuhn  refers  to  this  agreed  upon  sot  as  a  "paradigm. 


The  paradigm  defines  v/hlch  problems  are  interesting  and  which 
are  not,  which  methods  are  reliable,  which  data  are  worth  secldng. 

The  paradigm  is  the  basis  of  a  research  tradition:  *'men  whose  research 
is  based  on  shared  paradigms  arc  committed  to  the  same  rules  and 
standards  for  scientific  practice"  (Kuhn,  p.  11),  These  paradigms 
govern  the  peaceful  interludes  of  what  Kuhn  terms  "normal  science.  " 

The  paradigm  provides  an  exploration  plan  for  the  investigation  of 
nature's  complexities.  It  points  to  important  puzzles  and  guarantees 
that,  if  the  paradigm  is  followed,  the  parts  of  the  puzzle  will  be  filled 
in.  Because  the  paradigms  of  normal  science  do  work,  they  attract 
adherents  from  other,  competing,  scientific  activities.  And  because 
the  puzzles  the  paradigm  suggest  are  sufficiently  open-ended,  normal 
science  engages  scientists  usefully  and  profitably.  Because  the  paradigmi 
of  normal  science  provide  scientists  with  a  means  of  consensual  dis¬ 
course,  progress  is  rapid  in  these  pei’iods  of  normal  scientific  activity. 
Many  of  the  jigsaw  puzzles  are  satisfactorily  fitted  together.  A  paradigm 
projects  science  from  accepting  as  "scientific  facts"  data  which  are  only 
coincidental  and  artifactual. 

Kuhn  argues  that  these  peaceful  eras  of  normal  progress  do  not 
last.  Scientists  eventually  attempt  to  extend  the  paradigm  to  puzzles 
which  they  cannot  solve.  Those  efforts  yield  anomalies  which  the  para¬ 
digm  cani^ot  solve  or  even  explain.  Often  such  anomalies  are  present 
from  the  outset  of  the  paradigm  but  are  ignored  because  they  are  incon¬ 
venient  in  the  effort  to  reach  an  agreed-upon  sot  of  operating  principles. 

In  fact,  during  normal  science,  scientists  often  try  to  suppress  novelties 
so  that  time  and  effort  are  not  wasted  on  unpromising  paths.  Yet  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  paradigm,  the  anomalies  begin  to  accumulate  axid 


sfcand  out.  Eventually  they  cannot  be  ignored  and  the  paradigm  enters 
a  stage  of  crisis.  In  the  latiguage  of  Turner*^s  disaster  theory,  normal 
science  provides  the  first  two  stages  of  initial  beliefs  and  norms  (paradigm) 
which  leads  to  the  incubation  period  (the  gradual  accumulation  of  anomalies, 
discrepancies,  and  events  which  are  at  odds  with  accepted  explanations). 

Normal  science,  Ktthn  argues,  is  not  only  successful  in  develop¬ 
ing  efficient  and  effective  solutions  to  the  puzzles  which  it  poses  to 
itself,  but  it  is  also  a  "uniquely  powerful  technique  for  producing 
surprises,"  (Kuhn,  p.  52)  i. e. ,  new  and  unsuspected  phenomena  which 
normal  science  itself  cannot  immediately  assimilate.  While  the  field 
will  ignore  or  suppress  these  surprises,  some  scientists  are  neverthe¬ 
less  aware  of  the  anomalies,  and  will  begin  an  extended  exploration  of 
the  area  of  the  anomaly.  Gradually,  there  is  an  observational  and  a 
conceptual  recognition  of  the  anomaly  by  those  few  scientists  and  a 
change  of  paradigm  categories  and  procedures  to  extend  the  v?xploration 
of  these  novelties.  These  adaptations  are  often  accompanied  by  resistance 
from  those  scientists  who  suppress  novelty  for  the  sake  of  agreement  on 
the  scope  of  the  paradigm,  and  its  protection  from  unsound  and  ephomoraX 
"discoveries. " 

The  "crisis"  of  normal  science  occurs  when  the  study  of  the 
anomalies  begins  to  demonstrate  that  the  paradigm  is  failing  to  solve 
its  own  traditional  problems  and  is  increasingly  vague  and  docreasingly 
useful  in  solving  the  puzzles  it  has  developed.  When  several  pronounced 
failures  of  normal  puzzle- solving  emerge,  a  proliferation  of  new  theories, 
in  direct  response  to  the  failures,  takes  place.  Normal  scientists 
then  turn  increasingly  from  puzzle-solving  to  the  discussion  of  funda¬ 
mentals,  i.o.,  the  paradigm  itself.  New  paradigms  arc  suggested 
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which  build  on  tho  works  of  thoso  who  have  explored  the  anomalios  of 
the  old  paradigm.  In  short»  the  crisis  of  the  old  paradigm  occurs  when 
problems  which  had  long  been  recognised  by  the  paradigm  and  wore  be> 
lievod  to  be  solvable  are  found  to  be  in  fact  unsolvablo  within  tho  para* 
digin.  But  more  important  (because  pus/.los  are  never,  even  in  "normal” 
times,  easily  solved)  to  tho  onset  of  crisis  is  tho  discovery  of  normal 
scientists  that  the  solution  to  tho  unexpected  failures  had  been  anticipated, 
at  least  partially,  during  the  period  when  there  was  no  crisis,  by  those 
scientists  who  had  focused  on  unexplained,  extra -paradigmatic, 
anomalies.  The  solutions  are  seen  to  have  been  present  before  tl\e 
crisis  generated  by  the  unexpeettsd  failures  of  the  paradigm,  but  were 
ignored,  iiecausc  the  nt'w  paradigm  seems  to  explain  better,  or 
explain  more,  it  wins  converts  and  the  old  paradigm  loses  its  grip  on 
scientists. 

The  unexpected  and  unanticipated  failure  of  the  paradigm  to 
solve  a  problem  of  the  sort  it  had  traditionally  solved  can  be  related  to 
Turner's  "precipitating  event"  and  "disaster  onset."  A  precipitating 
event  is  (1)  immediate  and  pliysical,  cannot  be  disregarded,  and  is 
uuunbiguuus,  if  perhaps  confusing,  (2)  creates  the  recognition  that 
new  Interpretations  of  events  are  needed,  {>)  gains  force  from  being 
unpredictable  and  from  demonstrating  an  unexpected  lnca|iaeUy  in  the 
old  metho«is  of  understa^Fiding.  In  the  "disaster  onset"  the  vonse<^uences 
of  failure  occur  and  the  collapse  of  cultural  precaution-^  become  apparent^ 

Kulin  argues  tliat  when  coirfronted  with  even  r,‘ev*jre  and  prolonged 
anomalies  scientists  never  renounce  their  paradigm  and  treat  anonralies 
as  counterexamples.  Kulm  directly  cliallcT  ges  the  falsificationiet  theory 
of  science  propounded  by  l^rl  Popper,  which  holds  tl>at  theories  cannot 


bo  confirmed,  only  refuted  and,  when  refuted  in  any  aerioua  inatance, 

are  abandoned.  Kulin  argues  that  theories  are  never  rejected,  they  are 

exchanged  for  more  satisfying  theories: 

Once  it  has  achieved  the  status  of  paradigm, 
a  scientific  theory  is  declared  invalid  only  if 
an  alternative  candidate  is  available  to  take 
its  place.  No  process  yet  disclosed  by  the 
historical  study  of  scientific  development  at  all 
resembles  the  methodological  stereotype  of 
falsification  by  direct  comparison  with  nature. . . 

The  decision  to  reject  one  paradigm  is  always 
simultaneously  the  decision  to  accept  another, 
and  the  judgment  leading  to  that  decision  in¬ 
volves  the  comparison  of  both  paradigms  with 
nature  and  with  each  other.  (Kuhn,  p.  77) 

The  consequences  of  crises  as  described  by  Kuhn  are  quite  similar 

to  Turner's  description  of  the  "full  cultural  readjustn\ents"  that  occur  in 

the  wake  of  disasters.  Kulm  notes  (p.  84)  that  the  effects  of  crises  may 

not  be  recognised  consciously  by  scientists.  The  transition  to  a  new 

paradigm  is  sudden  and  complete:  "paradigm  changes  . . .  cause 

scientists  to  see  the  world  ...  differently"  (p.  Ul)«  Kuhn  uses  the 

visual  gestalt  shift  as  an  "elementary  prototype"  of  what  occurs  in 

full-scale  paradigm  shifts:  the  scientists  do  not  see  something  as 

something  else,  instead,  they  simply  see  it. 

Looking  at  the  moon,  the  convert  to  Copernicanism 
does  say,  "I  used  to  see  a  planet,  but  now  1 
see  a  satellite."  That  locution  would  imply  a  sense 
in  vdtich  the  Ptolemaie  system  had  once  been 
correct.  Instead,  a  convert  to  the  new  astronomy 
says,  "I  once  took  the  moon  to  be  (or  saw  the  moon 
as)  a  planet,  hut  I  was  mistaken."  (Kuhn,  p.  11&) 

What  had  been  confusing  and  chaotic  before  the  paradigm  shift  is  now 

perceived  as  well-defined  by  the  new  paradigtm 

Even  though  scientists  with  a  n«w  paradigm  will  be  confident 

that  the  crisis -ptrodocing  anomalies  are  now  mastered,  they  still  confront 

new  anomalies.  Even  the  evidence  that  ostensibly  supports  the  new 


parddi}*m  may  bo  unruly:  Kuhn  puts  it  (p.  HS),  the  Hciontists  will 

have  'Ho  beat  nature  into  line«’'  with  the  nowparadigm. 

Science  and  Other  I^iclds:  Kuhn  (pp.  307>40)  cautions  that 
although  science  niay  oKpericnce  cycles  of  tradition  and  revolution  like 
other  fields,  it  is  inappropriate  to  conclude  that  science  itself  is  like 
other  fields,  o.g«,  art.  It  is  appropriate  then  to  ask  how  science  is  like 
disasters  and  how  disasters  and  science  may  be  like  intelligence  failures. 

Disasters  may  be  thought  of  as  failures  of  social  engineering, 
i.e.,  a  failure  in  the  application  of  physical  and  social  sciences  to 
practical  everyday  problems.  Similarly,  intelligence  failures  cun  be 
thought  of  as  parts  of  (because  players  other  than  ititelligence  actors  are 
involved  in  what  come  to  be  called  intelligence  failures)  a  failure  of 
foreign  policy  engineering,  i.e.,  a  failure  in  the  application  of  social 
and  political  sciences  to  practical  problems  of  diplomacy  and  analysis. 

In  all  three  cases  of  Kuhnian  science,  disaster,  at:d  itdielligence  failure, 
previously  successful  and  "empirically  confirmed"  theories  and  methods 
are  discovered  to  be  inadequate  and,  after  a  erisis/disaster/strategic 
failure  a  new  perspective  develops  which  provides  a  more  satisfactory 
explanation  of  events  than  that  provided  by  the  old  theories  (i.  e. , 
paradigm).  In  all  three  eases,  the  new  paradigm  tends  to  he  anticipated 
before  the  crisis  by  a  small  ndeority  that  *«•  Ignored  or  suppressed  by 
the  ntajority.  After  the  crisis  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  world  view, 
a  tradition- builoing  "nomml"  process  begins  again,  in  which  a 
paradigtmtic  attention  to  scientific  norms,  procedures  and  rules  guides 
the  practitioners .  The  "old"  confusing  observations  now  make  sense, 
and  the  "new"  confusing  anomalotts  data  are  ignored  or  suppressed, 
until  the  next  crisis.  In  each  of  thoso  three  areas  there  is  the  strong 
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motivation  to  behavo  scientifically^  to  treat  problems  dispassionately, 
and  to  consider  data  objectively#  What  Kuhn  argues,  and  what  we  are 
extending  to  two  other  "applied  scientific"  areas,  social  engineering  and 
intelligence,  is  that  the  normal  contexts  which  permit  progi*co8  and 
successful  problem> solving  also  produce  confusing  anomalies  which  are 
net  easily  attended  or  understood  within  those  contexts  until  they 
accumulate  into  a  crisis. 

Coping  with  the  Normal  Context:  The  normal  science  protects 
science  from  spurious,  coincidental  and  artifactual  data.  By  explicitly 
judging  some  research  as  extra -paradigmatic  ar  d  excluding  its  results 
from  a  serious  hearing,  normal  science  preserves  itself  for  the  most 
promising  pathways.  Thus  normal  science  at  the  same  time  insures 
effective  progress  and  insures  that  scientists  will  tend  to  overlook  some 
anomalous  research  findings  that  will  eventually  lead  to  crisis.  Is  there 
any  way  around  this  paradox  that  the  most  efficient  path  seems  to  lead 
to  an  ultimate  disaster? 

Two  observations  offer  some  prospect  that  normal  science  can 
operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  to  anomalies  at  the  same  time  that  it 
guards  against  extraneous,  irrelevant  data.  That  is,  normal  science 
may  be  able  •.  s  postpone  some  crises  by  anticipating  them  through  a  gradual 
accommodation  of  the  paradigm  to  anomalies.  In  essence  these  observa¬ 
tions  recommend  alterations  in  the  institutional  practice  of  normal 
science  which  yield  such  science  better  (but  not  entirely)  able  to  cope 
with  anomalous  results.  Given  that  scientists  (and  social  engineers 
and  intelligence  officers)  must  have  frameworks,  these  observations 
suggest  how  scientists  might  see  beyond  the  limitations  on  their  vision 
that  these  frameworks  create. 


Translations;  Kuhn  (19<j5:  266)  argues  that  the  crisis  of  paradigms 

involves  a  process  of  persuasion  and  conversion  and  that  this  process  is 

impeded  by  "incommensurable"  languages.  That  is,  the  adherents  to  the 

old,  "normal"  paradigm,  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  theory  share  much 

in  common  as  scientists,  researchers,  and  even  as  judges  of  theories. 

However,  they  do  not  share  a  common  viewpoint  on  the  matter  under 

debate  and  they  cannot  use  the  language  of  their  own  theory  to  refute  or 

negate  the  theory  of  the  other.  Although  this  problem  becomes  obvious 

as  opponents  attempt  to  communicate,  it  is  more  than  a  linguistic 

problem  and  cannot  be  resolved  by  stipulating  a  dictionary  of  troublesome 

terms.  Kuhn  (1970;  201)  describes  the  means  scientists  use  to  overcome 

this  problem  of  incommensurable  languages; 

The  techniques  required  are  not,  however,  either 
btraightfurward,  or  comfortable,  or  parts  of  the 
scientist's  normal  arsenal.  Scientists  rarely 
recognize  them  for  quite  whit  they  are,  and  they 
seldom  use  them  for  longer  than  is  required  to 
induce  conversion  or  convince  themselves  that 
it  will  not  be  obtained. 

Briefly  put,  what  the  participants  . . .  can 
do  is  recognize  each  other  ao  members  of 
different  language  commixnities  and  then  become 
translators. 

Kuhn  sees  this  as  a  process  of  determining  which  terms  are  the  foci  of 
differences  and  attempting  to  use  common  terms  to  see  how  the  other 
would  respond  to  various  controversial  elements.  This  effort  involves 
becoming  a  good  predictor  of  the  other's  behavior;  "each  will  have 
learned  to  translate  the  other's  theory  and  its  consequences  Into  his  own 
language  a.  d  simultaneously  to  describe  in  his  language  the  world  to 
which  that  theory  applies"  (Kuhn,  1970,  p.  202),  While  such  a  trans¬ 
lation  process  does  not  automatically  lead  to  pQrsu<^sion  or  conversion, 
it  seems  to  clear  the  path  for  both. 


Kuhn  discusses  this  translation  effort  as  taking  place  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  crisis*  If  frameworks  are  to  be  made  lejs  restrictive  before 
crises  occur,  this  translation  process  would  have  to  take  place  more 
,  often  during  the  "normal"  operation  of  science.  The  question  then  is 
how  to  "move  up"  translation  from  its  usual  position  as  a  consequence 
of  crises  to  a  more  foreward  position  as  a  routine  part  of  normal 
science.  [An  analysis  of  "devil's  advocates"  in  intelligence  work  in 
Section  10  will  develop  this  translation  concept.  ] 

Strong  Inference:  John  Platt  (1966)  recommends  a  form  of 
scientific  investigation  which  seems  to  include  some  steps  toward  the 
translation  process  which  Kuhn  describes.  Platt  defines  strong  inference 
as: 

. . .  applying  the  following  steps  to  every  problem, 
formally  and  explicitly  and  regularly: 

(1)  devising  alternative  hypotheses; 

(2)  devising  a  crucial  experiment  (or 
several  of  them),  with  alternative  possible 
outcomes,  each  of  which  will,  us  nearly  as 
possible,  exclude  one  or  more  of  the  hypotheses; 

(3)  carrying  out  the  experiment  so  as  to 
get  a  clean  result;  and 

(!')  recycling  the  procedure,  making  sub¬ 
hypotheses  or  sequential  hypotheses  to  refine 
the  possibilities  that  remain:  and  so  on. 

Platt  acknowledges  that  the  testing  of  multiple  hypotheses  is  not  new  InU 

is  frequently  neglected  in  favor  of  "method-eriented"  rather  than 

"problem-oriented"  research*  Although  these  methods  are  taught 

widely,  ho  argues  they  are  not  systematically  applied  and  do  not  form 

the  core  of  research  except  in  a  few  fields  of  science. 

A  central  aspect  of  this  strong  Inference  process  according  to 

Platt  is  that  it  takes  place  in  "high-information"  fields.  These  are 

characterised  by  vast  detail  and  complexity,  and  research  undertaken 


without  any  pru-unulysis  oi  various  theoretical  outcomes  would  lead  to 
years  o£  low-payoff  research.  Because  experiments  in  these  fields  can 
be  so  potentially  unproductive,  scientists  attempt  to  "think  throu);h"  each 
experiment  in  detail  from  all  theoretical  perspectives  before  actually  con¬ 
ducting  it.  The  consequence  is  a  more  definitive  t'^st  of  the  various 
theoretical  views  involved,  and  less  wasted  (i.  o. ,  ambiguous)  experi¬ 
mental  effort. 

The  experimental  consideration  of  multiple  hypotheses  lias  the 
advantage  of  forcing  the  practicing  "normal"  scientist  to  translate 
various  theoides  Into  corresponding  terms,  so  that  disproofs  and  discun- 
firri\ations  take  place  in  a  single  context  rather  tlum  in  separate  paradigms 
The  scienti.^t  is  also  forced  to  go  beyond  a  single  method  in  his  effort  to 
clarify  a  single  problem.  As  a  result,  a  variety  of  techniques  are 
brought  into  a  paradigtu  and  put  to  use.  In  addition,  the  strung  Inferencu 
method  subjeets  all  experimental  methods  to  a  critical  scrutiny  so  as  to 
eliminate  artifaetual  data.  This  loosens  the  scientists*  commitment  to 
the  details  of  the  paradigm.  Most  importantly,  it  focuses  attetdion  on 
the  logic  of  falsification  and  disproof,  and  deemphasises  eonfirn^tion 
and  efforts  to  support  a  hypothesis.  The  seientist‘3  efforts  are  con¬ 
centrated  on  anticipating  the  reasons  why  his  observations  will  have  one 
lom%  or  another  and  not  on  fitting  the  data  to  a  particular  hypothesis. 

[The  successful  use  el  multiple  hypotheses  in  the  estintations  of  intentions 
is  examined  in  Section  T.  | 


SECTION  7 

Am  COME  TO  UCHTj  EXAMPLES  AND  ANALYSIS 
OF  SUCCESSFUL  ESTIMATES  OF  INTENTIONS 


AN!)  COME  TO  UOHT:  EKAMPl.ES  AND  ANALYSIS 

or  succEssruL  estimates  or  intentions 


It  ta  very  difficuU  to  ntako  aecarate 
preclietionii,  o${>eciaIty  about  the  future. 

Niels  QoUr 

Wltat  enables  the  wise  sovereijKR  anfl  the 
go«;{|  general  to  strike  and  eomioer*  and 
achieve  tilings  beyond  the  reach  'jf  ordinary 
men,  ia  foreknowledge. 

Sun  Txtt 

Tor  nothing  is  hid  tJiat  aiiall  not  be  made 
ntumfest,  nor  anything  secret  that  sthall 
not  be  knoMcn  and  come  to  light. 

Luka  S;  17 

this*  section  complements  Section  4,  which  assessed  intelligence 
failures;  here  we  analyse  InteUigence  succesises.  SpecU'lcally,  three 
examples  of  successful  estimations  of  enemy  Intentions  are  described 
in  detail.  Each  example  U  then  analysed  to  determine  the  methods, 
procedures,  and  mental  processes  which  seem  to  have  contributed  to  the 
success.  This  section  closes  with  a  summary  of  the  features  comm^ 
and  unique  to  the  three  examples. 

While  there  are  many  detailed  assessments  of  intelligence  failures, 
there  are  few  descriptions  of  intention  estimation  successes.  And  ai- 
though  tliere  are  many  examples  of  suc-mssful  estimation  of  enemy 
intentions,  there  are  very  levs  descriptions  of  these  successes  that  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  methodological  details  to  shed  any  insights  into  the 
intellectual  or  organisatmnal  processes  and  methods  that  contributed 
to  the  success.  The  three  examples  used  in  this  section  were  selected 
because  they  were  written  by  participants  and  describe  in  detail  the 
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tstimatlon  procets.  ft  !•  our  b«ltel  that  these  are  the  most  complete 
methodological  accounts  of  successful  intention  estimation  available.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  even  these  accounlts  leave  many  methodological  issues 
unaddrossed  and  none  was  written  with  the  purpose  of  comparing 
successful  estimation  to  efforts  which  fail,  or  with  ultimately  assessing 
vdty  smne  methods  succeed  while  others  do  not. 

The  three  accounts  which  provide  the  examples  for  this  section 
are  Ceorge*s  (1959)  Propaganda  Analysis:  .\  Study  of  Inferences  Made 
from  Nasi  Propaganda  in  World  War  II.  lleesly*#  (1977)  Very  Special 
Intelligencct  The  Story  of  the  Admiralty's  Operational  Intelligence 
Centre  1939-1945.  and  Jones*  <1978)  The  Wtaard  War?  liritish  Sctenttfic 
Intelltgenc  t  1919-194?*  All  three  authors  participated  in  the  intention 
estimation  successes  they  describe  and  each  attempts  to  explicate  how 
such  successes  were  attained.  fteesly*s  a^id  Jones*  accounts  were 
written  as  histories.  George's  account  is  a  social  science  study  which 
attempts  to  describe  the  inferential  methods  used  by  propaganda  analysts* 

While  each  of  these  accounts  describe  >  estimates  of  enemy 
intentions,  different  types  of  intentions  were  being  predicted  in  each 
ease.  The  pr^»aga»da  analysts  incused  primarily  on  the  propaganda, 
strategic  and  political  intentions  of  the  Nasis.  The  Operational  intel¬ 
ligence  Centre  of  the  British  Admiralty  was  attempting  to  predict  future 
German  U-boat  moves,  R.  V.  Jones  was  attempting  to  predict  f^ure 
German  weapons  and  how  and  where  they  would  be  used. 

Should  the  reader  be  aware  of  descriptions  of  intention  estima¬ 
tion  successes  whieh  coidain  details  of  the  methods,  inferences, 
deductions,  procedures,  routines,  etc.,  which  contributed  to  the  estimates, 
the  author  of  this  paper  would  be  extremety  grateful  if  these  were  brought 
to  his  attention.  Holmes  (1979)  and  lUnsiey  (1979)  were  received  to©  late 
to  be  incltttled. 
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KbTlMATIMG  NA/.I  INTKNTIONSJ;  GKOUOK 


f*noy*A(;.ANDA  ANAt.VStS 


We  live  in  an  a.^c  of  intensie  propaganda. . « 
to  turn  a  deaf  e<ir  is  to  court  disaster.. . 
ftettor  to  sharpen  the  wits  in  order  better 
to  appreciate  truth  that  lies  concealed  in 
many  a  verbal  distortion. 

C,  C.  Pratt 

One  must  know  how  to  color  one's  actions 
and  to  be  a  great  liar  ami  deceiver. 

Niccolo  Maehiavetli 

Durintj  World  War  11  the  task  of  monitoring  and  reporting  on 

the  mass  tommunlcationa  of  other  nations  fell  to  the  foreign 

Uroadcast  inteUtgenee  Service  (fUfS)  of  the  U.S.  Federal  Cemmunleatlons 
2 

Cottuniagion.  "  to  addition  to  reporting  enemy  broadcasts,  sub¬ 

jected  thcni  tv  propaganda  analysid  to  o\tmmariae  the  content  and  to 
Interpret  '•the  inteiuions,  strategy,  atid  raletOations  behind  propaganda 
eyttnmunleailons'’  (George.  vlii. 

The  FBIS  Accon^piishments:  George  served  as  a  junior  analyst 
in  the  Analysis  Dicdslon  of  FSi$  and  ce^itributed  to  tonte  of  the  studies 
which  he  undertook  to  analyae  in  detail  after  the  war  lor  the  RAN9 
Corporation.  To  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  F©IS  inferences  he 
selected  a  sams;e  of  estimates  of  Nasi  propaganda  and  matched  them 
aga**  s',  relevant  historical  evidence  of  Naai  conduct  during  ihe  war. 

Geo.ge  found  percent  of  the  inferences  which  coald  he  checked  in 
this  manner  were  correct,  ©f  those  estimates  which  dealt  with  Naai 
elite  policies  and  intentions  Si  percent  were  correct  fp.  2^441.  (©nly 
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ffil§  centinnes  this  work  today,  now  under  the  title  of  Foreign 
ar<!»adcast  Information  Service  and  the  auspices  of  the  Central  tnteUigenee 
Agency. 


these  estimates  are  considered  here. )  A  variety  of  Nazi  intentions 
were  estimated  in  George's  sample.  The  plans  for  the  use  of  the  V- 
weapons,  German  preparations  for  hostilities  with  Brazil,  German 
plans  regarding  Spain  and  Spanish  Morocco,  the  prospects  for  German 
offensives  against  Russia,  the  possibility  that  Germany  would  denounce 
the  Geneva  prisoner-of-war  convention,  were  among  the  Nazi  elite 
actions  predicted  on  the  basis  of  propaganda  analysis.  George's  study 
attempted  to  "codify  the  procedures  they  [FBIS  analysts]  followed  in 
making  inferences"  (p.  xi).  It  was  possible,  according  to  George,  to  do 
this  for  the  procedures  followed  to  infer  future  enemy  actions,  but  it  was 
"less  feasible"  to  characterize  how  the  analysts  inferred  the  meanings 
behind  Nazi  propaganda.  However  this  poses  no  problems  here  as  it  is 
the  analysts'  efforts  to  estimate  intended  actions  that  are  che  subject  of 
this  section.. 

The  Diagnostic  Approach:  George  likened  the  work  of  the  FBIS 
analysts  to  medical  diagnostic  techniques  and  concluded  that  his  codify¬ 
ing  efforts  made  only  some  aspects  of  the  FBIS  techniques  more 
explicit.  Further,  he  noted  that  the  analysts  began  with  "no  blueprint 
of  procedures  for  drawing  inferences  about  the  intentions  and  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  propagandist  from  his  communications,  "  and  that  the 
methods  ultimately  developed  were  not  "entirely  systematic"  and  "rested 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  intuitive  skill  and  judgment  of  [the]  ,  .  . 
expert"  (p.  x-xi).  Despite  never  being  fully  articulated  during  the  war, 
the  FBIS  techniques,  although  creative  and  intuitive  and  lacking  a 
systematic  basis  or  doctrine,  did  adhere  to  several  methodological 
regularities,  and,  George  concluded,  were  based  on  an  explicit  model 
of  the  Nazi  propaganda  process. 
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Estimation  Objectives:  Three  tynes  of  predictions  made  by  the 

FBIS  are  relevant  to  the  estimation  of  intentions,  using  "intentions"  in 

the  broad  definition  of  Section  2:  enemy  (1)  estimates,  (2)  expectations, 

and  (3)  policies,  plans  and  actions.  George  labels  the  latter  intentions 
3 

(p.  16).  FBIS  estimates  included  what  the  Na:Ts  believed  were  the 
Allied  capabilities  and  intentions  as  well  as  the  Nazis'  estimates  of  the 
various  situations  and  problems  they  faced.  Nazi  expectations  included 
the  forecast"  and  predictions  the  Nazis  used  to  make  their  plans,  and 
included  forecasts  regarding  events  the  Nazis  controlled  as  well  as  pre¬ 
dictions  about  events  over  which  the  Nazis  had  little  influence.'  The  Nazi 
"policies,  intentions,  and  actions,"  George  defined  (p.  16)  as; 

national  policies  ...  to  govern  the  use  of  military, 
economic,  diplomatic,  political,  and  propaganda 
instruments  of  power  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
certain  objectives.  The  specific  moves  under¬ 
taken  ...  are  ...  "actions."  The  term  "intentions" 

.  .  .  indicate(s)  both  future  actions  which  thv  regime 
decided  upon  and  the  objectives  behind  current 
actions. 

Assumptions:  The  FBIS  analysts  made  several  basic  assumptions 
about  the  relationship  between  the  Nazi  propaganda  system  and  the 
political  decision-making  system  (p.  20).  First,  propaganda  content 
was  a  resultant  of  the  operations  of  both  systems  and,  second,  that  the 
former  system  operated  in  a  subordinate,  auxiliary  relation  to  the 
latter.  Three  additional  assumptions  were  made  regarding  this 
relationship; 


Estimates  of  these  three  types  comprised  22  percent  of  the  729 
inferences  in  George's  sample  from  one  two-month  period,  March-April 
1943.  The  remaining  estimates  dealt  with  events  affecting  Nazi  be¬ 
havior  and  propaganda  and  with  propaganda  strategy,  George,  1959: 

17  fn.  2. 


1)  Propaganda  was  used  as  an  instrument  of  policy  in  a 
highly  purposive  and  deliberate  way  to  implement 
policy  goals. 

2)  The  goals  and  strategies  for  the  propaganda  were 
closely  coordinated  with  Nazi  policy  calculations, 
estimates,  expectations,  and  intentions. 

3)  All  propaganda  was  under  the  centralized  control  of 
the  Propaganda  Ministry. 

A  further  assumption  was  also  made  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
influences  on  this  policy  --  propaganda  relationship;  it  was  assumed 
that  (p.  24) 

Variations  in  the  content  of  Nazi  propaganda 
were  more  likely  to  reflect  changes  in 
situational  faciors  and  in  Nazi  policy  calcula¬ 
tions  than  changes  in  the  basic  ideological  and 
cultural  determinants  of  behavior. 

The  FBIS  Analysts'  Model:  The  aspects  of  Nazi  action  which  the 
FBIS  analysts  were  attempting  to  predict  were  seen  as  "the  major 
unstable  variables"  in  the  propaganda  system.  The  analysts,  using  their 
expert  knowledge  of  the  stable  elements  of  the  Nazi  system  --  the 
culture,  ideology,  values,  habits,  predispositions,  and  perceptions  of 
the  Nazi  leaders  --  placed  the  unstable  aspects  into  a  coherent  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other  and  to  the  stable  "background. "  The  main  relation¬ 
ships  are  shown  in  Figure  7. 1.  On  the  bottom  line  of  this  figure  are  the 
relatively  stable  background  factors.  The  diagram  shows  how  those 
were  believed  to  Influence  the  seven  unstable  elements  which  produce 
the  propaganda  content  and  which  the  FBIS  analysts  wore  attempting  to 
estimate  (shown  in  the  middle  line  of  the  figure).  As  the  arrows  indicate, 
the  analyst's  task  was  to  infer  from  the  content  characteristics  of  the 


propaganda  back  to  the  unatablo  intention  or  policy.  Intervening  between 
the  content  and  this  conclusion  were  inferences  about  the  propaganda 
behavior  of  the  Nasi  system. 

This  figure  shows  two  stable  background  aspects  as  directly  in« 
fluencing  the  inference  of  intention  and  policy:  the  operational  code, 
and  the  operational  propaganda  theory  of  the  elite.  The  former  refers 
to  the  general  rules  of  political  strategy  and  conduct  which  the  elite 
employ  and  to  the  enemy  elites'  image  of  the  opponent.  The  latter  refers 
to  the  enemy  elites'  and  propagandists'  beliefs  about  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  propaganda  as  an  instrument  of  policy  and  their 
general  inuge  of  the  a»tdiences  which  they  addressed. 

The  figure  also  makes  clear  that  the  unstable  element  of  propa¬ 
ganda  behavior  was  believed  to  intervene  between  the  bei:&vior  the  FBIS 
analyst  was  observing  (propaganda  content)  and  the  element  the  analyst 
was  estimating,  namely  intentions  and  policy.  Situational  factors  would 
influence  both  the  propaganda  strategy  and  the  intentions;  separating  the 
relative  impact  of  the  situation  on  these  two  aspects  of  the  Naai  system 
posed  a  major  challenge. 

The  Estin%ation  Process:  The  first  step  in  the  TlilS  technique 
was  "to  establish  the  propaganda  goal  or  strategy  underlying  the  specified 
content"  (p.  40.  48).  i.  e. .  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  propaganda 
behavior.  As  Figure  7. 1  suggests  three  sources  of  inforn^tion  are 
applied  to  this  inference:  the  nature  and  content  c  f  the  communication, 
the  analyst'^  knowledge  of  the  situational  factors  affecting  the  Nasi 
ayitem*  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Nanis'  propaganda  habits  and  skills. 

Having  explained  the  propaganda  goal,  the  analyst  turns  to  the 
task  of  inferring  the  Nanis'  policies  or  intentions  behiivi  the  propaganda. 
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Huru  the  analysit  upplios  hist  knuwicd^u  uf  thu  oiitu  operational  code, 
iho  elite  operational  propaganda  theory,  and  the  situational  factors. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  are  based  on  the  analyst's  observation 
of  the  enemy  elite,  in  effect,  the  analyst  has  answered  two  questions; 
how  has  the  elite  translated  e;cpectations  and  estimates  Into  policy  and 
plans  in  the  past  tdetermlned  from  a  study  of  elite  writing  and  action), 
and  how  have  plans  and  intentions  been  turned  into  propaganda  (derived 
empirically  from  past  Nazi  propaganda  efforts).  With  this  background 
image  of  the  elite's  habits  and  his  knowledge  of  the  situation  which  con¬ 
fronts  the  elite,  the  analyst  infers  the  enemy  policy  or  Intentions,  and 
how  the  enemy  perceives  the  present  situation  it  faces,  i»a.,  the 
analyst  Infers  the  ent-my's  cKpectatlons  and  estimates. 

ilasically  the  analyst  is  reaso»\ing  from  either  end  of  Figure  7, 1, 
using  the  Nazi  propaganda  behavior  and  also  the  sitiiational  factors  as 
clues  to  the  unstable  factors  such  as  intentions.  Using  his  background 
knowledge  of  stable  Nazi  Habits,  beliefs,  and  skills,  the  analyst 
"formulate! s)  alterttative  hypotheees  or  inferenses  against  which  to 
weigh  available  evidence  . [orj  to  delimit  the  range  of  types  of 
behavior  wlucU  ti\at  elite  is  likely  to  display"  (p.  SI). 

George  describes  how  this  essentially  circular  mental  model  of 
the  Nazis*  policy  and  propaganda  systems  was  utilized; 

the  investigator  [analyst)  attempts  to  approsimatc 
the  logic  of  eseperitneut  by  nveans  of  a  msntal 
rehearsal  of  hypothetical  outeomes,  Ciutnges  la 
the  value  of  one  or  mere  variables  are  postulated 
...  in  order  to  appraise  the  consequences,  if  any, 
for  other  variables.  !p.  M) 

Since  the  analyst  knows  for  believes  he  does)  the  values  of  some  of  the 
unstable  variables,  and  he  knovi  the  general  relationships  betw'eeo  tite 
unstable  and  stable  variables,  be  can  ask  how  the  enemy  actor  toight 


behave  given  these  known  factors.  The  analyst  attempts  to  determine 
what  novel  features  of  the  present  situation  might  influence  the  enemy's 
view  of  the  situation,  which  leads,  in  turn,  to  the  analyst's  estimate  of 
how  previous  generalizations  about  hcv/  the  enemy  usually  behaves  must 
be  modified  in  view  of  the  situation  at  hand.  George  describes  this 
process: 


The  propaganda  analyst  examines  . . .  the 
propaganda  communications  ...  to  identify  con¬ 
tent  features  which  may  be  the  consequences  of 
a  particular  choice  of  action  in  that  situation. 

The  scanning  of  propaganda  communications  proceeds 
...  in  intimate  conjunction  with  the  rehearsal 
in  the  analyst's  mind  of  alternative  inferences 
at  to  antecedent  conditions.  ...  (V)arious 
content  features  of  the  propaganda  may  be 
tentatively  regarded  as  indicators  of  various 
possible  action  responses.  In  many  cases,  con¬ 
tent  characteristics  which  "indicate"  (permit  the 
analyst  to  infer)  the  propagandist's  goal  or 
strategy  can  be  readily  spotted.  The  task  then 
becomes  to  infer  other  unstable  components,  or 
antecedent  conditions,  of  the  action,  (p.  60) 

Nevertheless,  as  George  warned  (p,  91),  "inferences  as  to  what  the 

pi'opagandist  is  trying  to  say  and  why  the  propagandist  is  trying  to  say 

it  are  not  neatly  discrete. " 

Coping  with  Circularity:  Tho  FBIS  analysts  made  no  sharp 
distinctions  in  using  this  model  between  the  descriptive  and  the  in¬ 
ferential  phases  of  their  estimation  effort  (p.  93).  Nor  was  there  a 
commitment  to  use  some  variables  only  as  dependent  and  others  as 
independent.  The  circular  approach  FBIS  employed  risked  "analytic 
bias, "  the  possibility  that  an  analyst's  hypothesis,  formed  early  in  the 
description  of  the  propaganda  content,  determines  what  ho  subsequently 
regards  as  significant  (p.  93)  in  the  estimate  of  intentions. 


George  described  (p,  93-4)  how  the  analysts  attempted  to  offset 

this  potential  wealmcss  in  their  use  of  a  mental  model  of  Nazi  propaganda; 

. . .  (T)1tjo  disciplined  analyst  guards  against 
it  in  several  ways.  He  does  not  read  through 
the  propaganda  materials  just  once  but  rereads 
as  many  times  as  necessary  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  inference  he  favors  is  consonant  with 
all  of  the  relevant  portions  and  characteristics 
of  the  original  propaganda  material;  he  considers 
not  just  one  inferential  hypothesis  in  reading  and 
rereading  the  original  propaganda  materials  but 
also  many  alternatives  to  it;  and  he  systematically 
weighs  the  available  evidence  for  and  against  each 
of  the  alternative  inferences. 

Thus  the  results  of  his  analysis  explicitly  or 
implicitly  include  not  merely  (a)  the  favored 
inference  and  the  content  evidence  for  it  but 
also  (b)  alternative  explanations  of  that  content 
evidence,  (c)  other  content  evidence  which  may 
support  alternative  inferences,  and  (d)  reasons 
for  considering  one  inferential  hypothesis  more 
plausible  than  others. 

Trend  Analysis:  The  analyst’s  generalizations  about  Nazi  habits 
played  a  central  role  in  the  estimation  of  specific  intentions.  These 
generalizations  wore  constructed  and  updated  by  analyzing  trends  and 
tendencies  in  the  Nazi  use  of  propaganda.  They  formed  the  basis  to 
answer  these  questions;  when  and  for  what  typos  of  actions  propaganda 
was  used,  which  audiences  wore  addressed  for  which  types  of  action, 
w'hat  propaganda  goals  were  pursued  for  different  audiences  and  actions, 
which  commu;\ication  channels  wore  associated  with  different  types  of 
action  (p,  133),  These  empirically  verified  generalizations  formed  the 
background  information  against  which  the  analysts  assessed  specific 
propaganda  behavior.  To  those  patterns  of  observed  Nazi  behaviors 
the  analysts  added  other  possible  propaganda  patterns  which  might  bo 
linked  to  various  enemy  actions. 
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The  V-weax)on8,  A  Comparative  Example:  George  compares 
the  efforts  of  a  British  propaganda  analyst  (who  used  the  FDIS  technique 
described  above  but  under  different  circumstances)  to  predict  Nazi 
intentions  and  actions  regarding  the  V-weapons  with  the  efforts  of  FBIS 
analysts.  This  comparative  example  demonstrates  how  the  FDIS 
method  was  most  effectively  applied  as  well  as  illustrating  some  of  its 
potential  weaknesses.  The  British  report,  shown  in  Figure  7.2,  was 
based  solely  on  German  propaganda  and  was  the  result  of  a  specific 
request  for  a  retropsective  analysis  on  secret  weapon  propaganda. 

George  checked  the  accuracy  of  these  estimates  against  histori¬ 
cal  records.  Inferences  1  a-e  accurately  reflected  the  Nazi  expectations 
for  the  new  weapon.  This  estimate  that  the  secret  weapon  threat  was 

4 

real  was  based  on  the  fundamental  observation,  frequently  verified, 
that  Nazi  propaganda  never  doliberatoly  misled  the  German  people 
about  an  increase  in  German  power.  Therefore,  claims  being  made 
for  the  secret  weapons  to  the  home  audience  could  be  accepted  as 
reflecting  the  elites'  own  expectations.  Infer  nee  f  was  also  accurate.  ^ 
Inferences  g  and  h  were  based  on  the  fact  tlnxt  references  to  reprisal 
weapons  stopped  suddenly  after  19  August  and  again  after  10  September. 
Juiit  prior  to  these  dates  Allied  bombers  attacked  the  research  facility 

- ^ - 

That  rocket  weapons  wore  a  potential  threat  had  been  accepted 
by  the  British  War  Cabinet  meeting  of  29  June  (Jones,  1978:  343-b)  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  bomb  Peenemunde,  the  Nazi  rocket  research  center 

S 

George  was  unable  to  confirm  f,  hut  Jones'  (1978;  350)  account 
indicates  this  estimate  was  largely  correct.  A  spy  in  the  German 
Army  weapons  office  reported  In  August  that  the  rocket  attack  would 
begin  20  October.  This  report  was  imdo  before  the  RAF  raid  on 
pQonemundo  on  17-18  August. 
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Figure  7.2.  Uoport  of  British  propaganda  nnal/st  on  Nar.i  secret 

weapons,  issued  H  November  194 i,  seven  months  be'.’oro 
the  V-weapons  were  used  (from  George,  1959:  142-5). 
The  "D-day”  in  the  report  refisrs  to  th*?  day  on  which  the 
Nar.iu  planned  to  make  first  use  of  the  secret  weapon. 


1.  It  is  boyopd  reasonable  doubt  that  Gcritiany  possesses  an  offensive  weapon 
wh'oh  iter  leaders  believe: 

a)  Is  of  a  tyt>e  unknown  to  the  Allies. 

b)  Cannot  be  countered  within  a  short  period. 

c)  Will  bo  used  for  the  first  time  on  a  scale  sufficlestt  to 
produce  very  striking  results. 

d)  Will  create  in  British  cities  havoc  at  least  as  groat  as 
that  in  Gurinait  cities,  and  probably  iituch  greater. 

o)  Will  itavo  a  more  shocking  effect  upon  civilians  titan 
air- bombing  on  pr«s«rtt  scales. 

2.  It  is  further  highly  probable  that: 

f)  By  tiie  end  of  May  prepavations  for  the  use  of  this 
weapon  were  past  the  esperlmental  stage. 

g)  Son  ethlng  occurred  on  or  a  little  before  August  19th 
which,  substantially  postponed  D-day. 

3.  It  is  further  probable  that: 

h)  Something  occurred  between  the  3rd  and  about  the  lOth 
of  September  which  further  postponed  D-day. 

i)  The  schedule  for  the  offensive  weapon  has  lagged  in 
relation  to  that  for  a  type  or  types  of  defensive 
weapon,  and  Germany's  leaders  now  e^tpect  a  diminvUlon 
in  the  weight  of  Allied  nir  attacks  to  precede  Gemtan 
retaliation. 

4.  It  may  be  tet^tatively  estimated  tltat  Germany's  Baders  e^epect  this 
offensive  woapon’to  come  Into  use  net  before  the  middle  of  January, 

1944,  and  not  later  than  the  middle  ol  An r  117^ t he re^s"  u^ISely  to 
Ibe  an  error  of  more  than  a  motnh  each  way  in  the  first  of  these 
estimated  dates,  but  there  might  wel*  be  an  error  of  two  months 
either  way  in  the  latter. 

Tht-  vstlmate  for  the  earliest  date  of  use  is  based  partly  upon  estinaates 
of  the  schedule  existing  in  June,  in  early  August,  and  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber.  If  these  estimates  from  propaganda  can  be  confirmed  by  inee- 
pendent  evidence.  It  would  be  possible  to  regard  the  final  estimate 
(mid-January)  wUh  slightly  less  caution. 

The  estimated  schedule  at  these  earlier  periods  was: 

In  June:  ICarliest  use,  mid -September. 

In  early  August:  ^artiest  use,  begitming  October. 

In  early  September:  Sarliest  use,  beginning  Deee«aaber. 
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and  the  launching  sites,  respectively,  for  the  V*weapons,  slowing  down 
the  production  of  the  rockets,  altliough  the  analyst  was  unaware  of  these 
raids  or  their  effects. 

Inference  i  was  based  on  a  change  in  'German  propaganda  after 
19  August  in  which  the  Nasis  predicted  new  ant;«bombcr  defenses  would 
be  ready  before  the  use  of  the  secret  offensive  weapons  against  England. 
Prior  to  19  August  the  retaliatio«^  weapons  wore  not  imontioncd  together 
with  defensive  developments.  The  conjunction  of  the  two  after  19  August 
suggested  that  the  priority  of  the  defense  was  in  excuse  for  lagging 
offensive  developments  rather  than  due  to  a  speedup  in  defensive 
developments.  ^ 

Estimate  4  George  labeled  (p.  14S)  ''amasingly  accurate.*'  Using 
data  from  George  and  Jones  (1978:  339,  350,  374)  the  dates  predicted 
by  the  Naais  for  D-day  at  various  times  (and  reported  to  Jones  by 
secret  agents  in  the  Third  Reich)  can  be  compared  with  the  analyst's 
reconstruction  .>om  Nasi  propaganda: 


Date  of 

Nasi 

British  reeonst  ruction 

Nasi 

Prediction  of 

of  Nasi  Prediction 

Prediction 

D-dav 

from  Props eanda 

June  1943 

end  July  1945 

mid -September  1943 

August 

late  October -Nov. 

early  October 

Se^ember 

7 

early  December 

November 

March-April  1944 

mid-January  1944  (^  ene 
month) 

to  mid-April  (f  two  months) 

These  deductions  of  the  Nasi  leaders*  estitv^tes  were  based  on 
the  attalyst*s  general  observation  of  one  element  of  Nasi  operational 


- 0 - 

Gemviu  defenses  against  Pritish  night  bombing  did  improve  in 
1944  due  to  new  methods  and  equipn^nt  (Jones,  *978,  eh.  41). 
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propaganda  theory;  namely  that  .Propaganda  Mini»tci'  Gocbbolis  wna 
''careful  not  to  give  the  German  public  a  prontiae  of  I'ctaliation  too  far 
ahead  of  tho  date  on  which  the  promise  could  be  fulfilled"  (George, 

1959:  145),  an  insurance  against  disillusionment  on  the  homefront.  The 
analyst  calculated  Coebbols  wouL’  allow  about  thx'cc  months  In  advance 
of  tho  fact  in  describing  a  retaliation  capablUty. 

FBIS  estimates  of  the  V-woapons  wore  of  "lower  calibre"  than  tho 
British  report,  according  to  George  (p.  146),  for  several  reasons. 

First,  FBIS  did  not  attempt  to  "o  much  beyond  description  of  V-wcapon 
propaganda.  It  was  assumed  that  inferences  about  the  existence, 
nature,  targets,  and  operational  dates  of  new  weapons  wore  the  province 
of  other  intelligence  agencies.  Further,  FBIS  Implicitly  assumed 
"that  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  deduce  from  more  propaganda  threats 
whether  such  weapons  actually  exist"  (George,  1959:  168  fn.  17), 

This  lack  of  an  effort  to  draw  m'^re  insightful  inferences  from 
propaganda  was  reinforced  by  organisational  relations.  FBIS  was  not 
asked  to  coordinate  its  efforts  with  other  agencies  whereas  the  British 
aitalyst  was  reijuosted  to  construct  his  estinnate  so  that  it  could  be  com¬ 
pared  to  ether  intelligence. 

Second,  the  FBIS  effort  was  peciedie,  undertaken  to  meet  weekly 
deadlines,  while  the  British  report  was  a  retrospective  analysis  under¬ 
taken  at  a  shtgle  time  ef  ail  Navti  propaganda  on  the  V- weapons.  The 
trends  in  Naai  pro\>aganda  liabits  were  probably  much  clearer  to  the 
British  analyst,  surveying  all  the  material,  tl^an  to  the  FftiS  analysts, 
dealing  with  each  week's  material  with  no  explicit  pressure  for  au  over* 
all  perspective. 
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Third,  a  general  reluctance  to  go  beyond  description  inhibited 
the  FBIS  effort  to  construct  and  test  various  hypothetical  estimates  of 
the  German  secret  weapon  effort.  Although  FBIS  analysts  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  propaganda  was  never  used  to  mislead  tive  Germans 
about  German  power,  FBIS  did  not  note  the  relevance  of  the  Nazi 
propaganda  commitment  to  retaliate  with  secret  weapons* 

George  also  faults  FBIS  for  not  using  trend  analysis  as  did  the 
British  analyst,  especially  with  respect  to  the  negative  (nonoccurronce) 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  reprisal  threats  after  17  August  and  10  September. 
Again,  it  is  highly  likely  that  the  piecemeal  practice  of  FBIS,  in  contrast 
to  the  systematic  retrospective  method  of  the  British,  led  FBIS  to  rely 
on  their  impressionistic  analysis  rather  tlian  the  more  quantitative 
British  approach.  Negative  vidence  is  impossible  to  detect  exce|>t 
against  the  perspective  of  a  long  background  oi  normal  activity. 

Both  the  British  and  FBIS  were  aware  that  Nazi  propaganda  was 
preoccupied  with  German  morale  and  that  public  skepticism  leaded  to 
set  in  if  the  Nazis  were  unable  to  deliver  in  a  reasonable  Ui  te  on  their 
propaganda  threats.  However,  Goebbels'  propaganda  operational  theory 
was  neither  noted  or  applied  by  FB13  to  the  V>weapen  case  to  determine 
the  Nazi  predictions  for  D-day.  TIte  reluctance  of  the  FBIS  analysts  to 
formulate  estimates  and  chock  competing  inferences,  their  isolation 
from  other  intelligence  efforts,  and  their  week-by-week  production 
schedule  all  c^tbined  in  their  overlooking  this  central  evidence  and  its 
implication  for  deducing  the  Nazis'  estimates. 

Characteristics  of  the  FBIS  Method -Strengths:  The  FBIS  teehnique 
was  based  on  es«dicit  models  of  Nazi  political  and  propaganda  behavior. 
These  nnnlels  were  built  up  from  empirical  observations  and  reduced  to 
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gttti<$ritli‘/.ation6.  Against  ihitt  cxpH^iUy  formulA^t;<rl  Uitt^kgrdund 
the  FBIS  analyst  thott  as$)0£d«sd  a  ^pitciflc  pioet?  o(  projMganda  an«l, 
ttiting  what  Gourgc  tomxs  the  "logic •&f>the«aituation''  (tt^t  is,  the  likely 
impact  of  situatiotuil  forces)  atten\pioc)  to  infer  the  uttotable  variables 
which  proUuced  the  propag,  ida. 

Using  these  models,  the  atialysts  "tested"  a  variety  of  Intention 
estimates  against  the  generalisations  and  the  logic •of-the*situation  to 
determine  how  well  each  alternative  fit.  Although  tlta  methodology 
tended  to  be  circular,  this  express  attention  to  competing  explanation 
was  seen  as  a  safeguard  against  analytic  bias. 

This  metUodolo  ;y  ttad  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  cope  more 
rapidly  with  changes  in  {x^Uticat  or  propi'.ganda  strategy  by  the  Nastis 
than  would  a  complete  reliance  on  a  qnanlitative  method  (i,  e.,  what 
would  amouid  to  using  otUy  the  generalisations  to  draw  inferences  while 
ignoring  the  situational  and  unstable  parts  of  the  models),  because  the 
models  included  the  background  generalii^tions,  the  FBIS  analyst  had 
the  benefit  of  the  trend  and  tendency  infomtation  (including  negative 
evidence)  these  generalisations  provided,  as  well  as  the  flexibility 
(ufhieh  the  uttstable  part  of  the  m.eleU  provide)  to  deal  with  a  wily  and 
deceptive  opponent  propagai^ist,  wrhose  tendencies  or  strategies  tnight 
change. 

George  (p.  bl,  IJ4)  likens  the  FBIS  method  to  mosaic  recon¬ 
struction,  a  fairly  conmoin  analogy  (along  with  jigsaw  pns&les)  for 
intelligence  analysis.  He  writes  (p.  6lh 

The  at\alyst*s  reasoning  fakes  the  >artn  of 
filling  in,  or  asaignU'g  a  valne  to,  each  of  the 
«mior  unstable  variables  which  are  not  already 
known,  and  supporting  this  reeonstrueSlen  both 
by  generaUsations  and  by  logic  •uf-the-situation 
assesaments. 
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This  analogy  of  mosaic  or  jigsaw  puzzle  solution  has  been  attacked  by 
scholars  of  intelligence  failures  (see  Section  4)  as  a  method  leading  to 
analytic  biases:  the  analyst  picks  pieces  of  evidence  to  fit  his  precon¬ 
ceptions  and  ignores  evidence  which  conflicts  with  his  preferred 
hypothesis.  That  is,  the  analyst  creates  the  mosaic  (jigsaw)  he  wants 
to  create.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  FBIS  method  as  George 
describes  it  which  would  tend  to  prevent  it  from  being  such  a  mosaic 
process. 

First,  the  explicit  use  of  (and  repeated  validation  of)  both  the 
generalizations  and  the  logic -of -the -situation  assessments  led  to  the 
detailed  model  shown  in  Figure  7. 1.  This  model  drew  the  outlines  of 
the  mosaic,  so  to  speak,  and  constrained  the  analyst's  choice  of 
evidence  --  the  analyst  could  not  create  any  mosaic;  he  had  to  work 
within  the  bounds  of  a  specific  model  which  had  previously  been  tested 
and  found  sound. 

Second,  George  stresses  that  the  analysts  tested  all  logical 

hypotheses  against  the  available  evidence  rather  than  selecting  pieces 

of  evidence  to  create  a  preferred  hypothesis: 

The  analyst  rehearses  in  his  mind  the  different 
possible  versions  of  each  particular  missing 
variable  . . .  trying  to  decide  which  version  is 
most  plausible,  given  the  known  value  of  the 
content  ...  and  ...  other  antecedent  conditions 
(p.  61). 

This  process  of  comparing  hypotheses  conforms  to  the  "strong  inference" 
method  described  in  Section  6,  and  made  it  more  difficult  (but  not 
impossible)  for  the  analyst  to  deprecate  a  worthy  hypothesis  merely 
because  the  analyst  personally  favored  another  explanation. 

A  final  strength  of  the  method,  discussed  below,  was  its  narrow, 
intensive  focus  on  a  single  category  of  enemy  behavior. 
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Characteristics  -  Limitations:  George  notes  (p.  131-2)  some 
of  the  limitations  of  propaganda  analysis  in  the  prediction  of  enemy 
elite  actions.  First,  the  major  focus  of  FBIS  was  on  propaganda,  not 
intention  estimation  (although  such  estimates  were  an  important  pro¬ 
duct).  Consequently,  the  FBIS  analysts  may  have  attempted  to  make 
estimates  of  intentions  only  when  they  were  especially  confident  that 
their  judgments  were  correct.  George  (p.  275)  considers  this 
possibility  largely  conjectural.  Nevertheless,  propaganda  analysis 
was  explorative,  not  systematic,  and  was  not  applied  to  every  intention 
estimation  question,  hence  the  FBIS  analysts,  through  a  selection  of 
the  questions  that  were  addressed,  may  have  inflated  their  success 
rate  beyond  what  it  would  have  been  if  such  questions  had  been  assigned 
to  them  systematically.  It  may  well  be  that  the  propaganda  analysis 
method  of  intention  estimation  succeeds  only  over  a  narrow  range  of 
issues  (although  George's  examples  show  that  that  range  spanned  many 
critical  intentions). 

Second,  these  methods  can  only  apply  to  intended  actions  by 
an  opponent  which  involve  propaganda  preparation  to  enhance  or  justify 
the  intended  action.  Spontaneous  actions  or  reactions  could  not  be 
inferred  specifically,  although  rough  estimates  might  bo  made  from  the 
generalizations.  Nor  could  the  analysts  anticipate  elite  action,  pre¬ 
pared  in  secret  with  no  advance  propaganda  preparation.  The  enemy 
inay  prepare  in  secret,  execute  the  secret  action,  and  then  ex-nploy 
propaganda  after  the  fact,  excluding  any  intention  estimation  based  on 
propaganda  (although  other  useful  estimates  are  still  possible,  e.g., 
what  the  enemy  expects  to  accomplish).  As  in  the  first  limitation,  the 
consequence  is  to  limit  the  range  of  applicability. 


Third,  while  the  methods  George  describes  employ  many 
scientific,  quantifiable  procedures  (e.g,,  strong  inference,  trend 
analysis),  they  are  primarily  subjective  judgments  based  in  part  on 
intuition,  experience,  and  an  unquantifiable  "feel"  for  the  problem. 
Analyses  which  depend  heavily  on  the  subjective  opinions  or  estimates 
of  judges,  no  matter  how  expert  and  experienced  the  judges  may  be, 
have  several  limitations  which  are  explored  in  Section  8.  Notwith¬ 
standing  George's  observation  that  the  FBIS  experts  had  far  more 
successes  than  failures,  methods  now  exist  which  improve  upon  a  heavy 
reliance  on  subjective  judgment.  The  implication  of  this  is  that  the 
methods  as  described  by  George  may  be  less  reliable  than  they  could  be. 

Finally,  as  practiced  in  World  War  U,  pi'opaganda  analysis  was 
largely  a  "collateral"  intelligence  operation,  that  is,  it  w*8  based  on 
information  which  is  widely  or  publicly  available  and  accessible  to 
many.  In  contrast,  the  intention  estimation  successes  desoibod  in  the 
reinainder  of  this  section  were  based  on  "all-source"  methods,  i.  o.,  the 
integration  of  incelligence  from  all  sources,  ranging  from  the  enemy's 
propaganda  and  public  press  to  the  most  secret  codebreaking  of  the 
enemy's  closely  guarded  communications.  It  is  not  essential  that 
propaganda  analysis  be  conducted  without  close  interaction  with  other 
sources  of  intelligence  or  other  analytic  methods  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
FBIS  analysts  would  have  been  much  more  effective  if  closer  interaction 
had  been  practiced.  This  limitation,  which  was  put  upon  this  method 
rather  than  being  inherent  in  it,  points  out  a  final  strength  of  propaganda 
analysis  --  the  remarkable  number  and  the  high  quality  of  inforrences 
on  enemy  intentions  which  can  bo  obtained  by  an  cxliaustive,  methodical 
examination  of  a  single  source  of  inteliiguncv  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
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PRKDICTING  THf.-:  U-BOATS'  MOVKS:  UKlilSLY 
VKUY  SPKCIAL  IMTKLLIGKNCE 


We  repeatedly  checked  our  security 
instructions  in  order  to  ensure  . . .  that 
our  intentions  were  not  bein}»  betrayed  ... 
Our  ciphers  were  checked  and  rcchocked  ... 
and  on  each  occasion  the  head  of  the  Naval 
Intelligence  Service  . . .  adhered  to  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  decipher  them. 


Admiral  Karl  Doenltx,  1958 

The  Ti*acklng  Room  could  claim,  with  justice, 
to  know  more  about  the  U-boats'  deployment 
than  Admiral  Doenitz's  own  staff. 

Ronald  Lewln,  1978 

Former  Head  of  German  Naval  Sigual  Depart- 
naent:  If  the  Allies  could  read  it  all,  why 
didn't  they  win  the  war  sooner? 

An  American  historian:  They  did. 

David  Kahn,  1979 


Just  before  World  War  U,  In  August  19)9  the  Drltish  Ad«^>lraUy's 
Naval  Intelligence  Division  created  the  Operational  intelligence  Centre 
(OlC),  described  later  by  Patrick  liaesly  (1977:  sv),  an  alunmus  of  the 
QIC,  a  a  the  "nerve  centre"  of  the  nwritlme  war  against  Gern^any,  The 
brain  within  this  nerve  center  was  the  Submarine  Tracking  Room  where 
the  ntovements  of  all  enemy  U-boats  were  estimated,  plotted,  and,  by 
the  middle  of  the  war,  predicted. 

This  part  of  Section  7  summarises  the  methods  developed  by  the 
Tracking  Room  to  predict  the  moves  of  the  U-boats  and  to  anticipate  the 
plans  and  reactions  of  the  German  U-boat  conunander.  Admiral  IcarJ  Doenit 

7 

Beesly's  description  of  the  Tracking  Room's  method?  is  moat  de¬ 
tailed,  but  he  also  describes  the  intetdion  estimation  successes  of  the  OtC 
in  the  areas  of  the  Naals*  surface  fleets  and  eontworee  raiders,  and  its 
coastal  convoys. 


The  euccose  of  the  Tracking  Room:  The  climax  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic  came  in  March  1943,  when  the  British  Naval  Staff  observed 
that  "the  Germans  never  came  as  near  to  disrupting  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  New  World  and  the  Old  as  in  the  first  twenty  days  of  March 
1943"  (Lewin,  1978:  218).  In  those  twenty  days  the  Allies  lost  97  ships 
(627,377  tons,  Lewin,  p,  216).  The  Germans  lost  16  U-boats  (Beosly, 
p.  180)  but  were  building  an  average  of  almost  24  per  month  (Doenita, 


1959).  Nonetheless,  from  May  1942  to  May  1943, 

the  height  of  the  Battle 

of  the  Atlantic,  the  Tracking  Room  (and  its  American  counterpart) 

accomplished  the  following  (Beesly,  p.  185, 

from  Rohwer.  The  Critical 

Convoy  Battles  of  1943): 

Number  Percent 

Convoys  routed  clear  of 
U-boats 

106 

5? 

Convoys  sighted  but  not 
damaged 

23 

15 

Com'oys  suffering  minor 
losses  (4  or  fewer  ships) 

40 

22 

Convoys  suffering  major 
losses  (5^  ships) 

16 

m 

9 

\M 

to  contrast,  the  German  U-boat  losses,  averaging  16  per  month 
In  February  and  March  1943,  increased  to  28  per  snenth  in  April  and  May. 
On  24  May  Doenitg  withdrew  the  wolfpacks  from  the  North  Atlantic  and 
"never  again  would  the  U-boats  n^ke  a  significant  comeback"  (Lewin. 
p,  216).  By  June,  July,  and  August  1943  more  U-boats  (74)  were  sunk 
than  Allied  merchant  vessels  (S8,  Lewin,  p.  220),  and  orders  were  given 
that  no  ships  vrere  to  be  routed  against  the  advice  of  the  Tracking  Room 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  tlie  Naval  Staff 


(Beosly,  p.  166). 
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Of)vlt»u 'ily,  th«i  jilal’fs  of  OlC  and  the  Trackinj*  Uoum  by  thtrinsulvcs 
sailed  no  convoys  and  sank  no  aub».  Th»iso  feats  were  the  work  of  the 
Allied  naval  and  maritime  crews  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  But  the  success¬ 
ful  routing  of  convoys  around  the  U-boat  threat  and  the  targeting  of  the 
U-boats  were  the  accomplishment  of  the  Tracking  Room. 

The  Tracking  Room  Sources:  Si%  sources  of  intelligence  provided 
the  information  used  by  the  Tracking  Room  staff  to  make  its  Intention 
estimates.  The  quality  and  availability  of  the  intelligence  from  these 
sources  varied  widely  throughout  the  war.  Only  at  rare  moments  wore 
all  of  these  sources  operating  at  their  maximum  potential. 

I.ong  before  the  wai*  began  a  network  of  radio  lls.ening  posts  on 
British  territory  intercepted  signals  from  vessels  at  sea  and  obtained 
bearings  to  tlie  slgtwils.  These  high  frequency  radio  direction  finding 
(il/F  D/F)  stations  then  radioed  the  Viearings  to  the  Admiralty,  By 
triangulating  the  bearings  from  several  stations  the  .\dmiralty  could 
potentially  locate  any  ship's  radio  at  sea  nearly  as  soon  as  it  operated. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  however,  this  embryonic  system  was  slow 
and  had  o:Uy  limited  coverage  of  the  oceans.  As  the  war  progressed  the 
extent  and  efficiency  v^-erc  greatly  increased. 

The  British  long  neglected  aerial  photographic  InteUigenee  (photint) 
during  the  interuar  period  hyt  rapidly  expanded  Us  capability  as  the  war 
progressed.  However,  the  competition  for  the  RAF  recom^aissance 
capabilities  and  the  distances  to  the  Baltic  prevented  continuous  photo- 
graplilc  coverage  of  key  naval  targets  in  Qern^ny  for  the  early  war  years. 
Later,  regular  photint  on  the  docks  and  building  yards  gave  the  Trackiiq; 
Room  a  complete  inventory  of  the  operational  atul  under  construction 
U-boat  fleet.  With  photint  it  was  also  possible  to  accurately  estimate 
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the  production  schedule  of  the  U-boat  yards  and  thus  predict  how  fast 
the  boats  were  built  or  repaired. 

Any  Allied  sighting  or  contact  with  a  suspected  U-boat  produced 
an  operational  report,  or  oprep,  which  reached  the  Tracking  Room.  As 
the  Allies  obtained  long  range  surveillance  aircraft  and  anti-submarine 
escort  aircraft  carriers,  and  as  the  Allied  radar  systems  improved,  it 
became  impossible  for  a  U-boat  to  approach  the  convoy  routes  or  the 
coastal  areas  on  the  surface  without  being  sighted.  While  some  Allied 
ships  were  sunk  without  giving  any  word,  most  ships  attacked  by  U-boats 
were  able  to  get  off  at  least  an  S-S-S  (attack  by  submarine)  distress 
message.  Even  these  brief  opreps  were  fed  to  OIC  and,  compiled  in  the 
Tracking  Room  with  other  sources,  helped  estimate  where  the  U-boats 
were  and  to  predict  where  they  would  be  next. 

Throughout  the  war  secret  agents  working  for  the  Allies  pro¬ 
vided  inforn^ation  on  the  comings  and  goings  of  the  U-boats  in  the 
building  yards,  the  training  bases,  and  the  coastal  harbors.  Reports  of 
the  attitudes,  morale,  and  unguarded  remark '  of  the  U-boat  crews  also 
reached  the  Tracking  Room.  While  not  a  high  quality  source  in  the  sense 
of  providing  readily  usable  intelligence  (human  inteliigence,  or  humint, 
reporting  is  often  by  slow  and  circuitous  courier  routes  --  a  report  from 
a  spy  in  a  French  port  across  the  Channel  from  England  might  have  to 
go  to  the  Tracking  Room  via  Lisbon)  or  in  the  sense  of  solving  the  major 
riddles  of  the  U-boat  operations  (because  it  is  often  incomplete  and  un¬ 
reliable),  the  humint  sources  nevertheless  provided  a  steady  flow  of 
oselul  insights  which  rounded  out  the  Tracking  Room's  other  data. 

A  second  humint  source  is  the  POW,  prisoner  of  war.  Many 
German  sailors  were  captured  and  questioned  by  the  British,  although 
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few  U-boat  Arm  seaman  survived  to  be  captured  (fully  two-thirds  of 
all  who  served  in  the  German  U-boats  lost  their  lives  in  World  War  II, 
Lowin,  p.  219). 

Another  source  of  information  was  provided  by  captured  German 
equipment  and  documents.  While,  in  general,  this  source  played  a 
secondary  role  in  the  Tracking  Room's  operations,  it  furnished  much  of 
the  information  needed  to  improve  Allied  defenses  and  countermeasures. 
Several  especially  important  captures,  of  the  trawlers  Krebs,  Munchen. 
and  Lauenhorg,  and  especially  of  the  U-boat  U-1 10  provided  important 
clues  in  the  solution  of  German  Naval  ciphers  (Bcesly,  p.  71). 

The  most  important  source  for  the  Tracking  Room  was  Ultra,  the 
decrypted  German  coded  radio  messages.  Quite  simply,  Ultra  was,  as 
David  Kahn  recently  quoted  one  of  its  veterans  as  saying,  "the  most 
important  sustained  intelligence  success  in  the  history  of  human  conflict" 
(Kahn,  1979:  141),  The  solution  of  the  Germans' most  secret  ciphers 
allowed  the  Allied  intelligence  officers  to  know,  repeatedly  and  often 
simultaneously,  what  the  Gorman  commanders  and  loaders  know  and 
planned.  The  Tracking  Room,  through  Ultra,  was  prix'y  to  the  orders, 
instructions,  destinations,  and  missions  given  the  U-boats  by  Doenita, 
and  to  the  U-boats'  sea  reports  of  their  operations. 

Good  as  Ultra  was.  It  was  not  easy  to  got.  "Breaking"  into  the 
Gernoan  codes  was  a  daily  task  and  sometimes  the  effort  succeeded  hut 
often  it  was  slow  or  a  failure.  In  .addition,  much  of  the  Germans' moat 
secret  messages  could  be  sent  by  telephone  landlinos  which  wore  secure 
from  Allied  interception.  A  crucial  cipher  might  go  "uncracked"  for 
months.  On  the  other  l^nd,  the  Allied  cryptographers  could  sometimes 
"unbutton"  a  message  faster  tlian  its  German  recipients.  Ultra  was  by 
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no  means  a  steady  or  constant  tap  into  the  Germans'  communications 
and  it  was  only  by  combining  its  other  sources  with  Ultra  that  the 
Tracking  Room  was  able  to  effectively  estimate  German  U-boat  intentions. 
Nevertheless,  Ultra  was  central  to  this  ability;  when  it  was  "blacked  out" 
(by  the  inability  of  the  Allied  codebreakers  to  unscramble  the  ciphers) 
the  Tracking  Room's  effectiveness  fell  off  (see  Lewin,  ch.  8).  But 
sporadic  as  Ultra  often  was,  it  deserved  the  description  given  it  by  Sir 
John  Slessor,  Marshall  of, the  RAF;  "a  real  war-winner"  (Lewin,  p.  219). 

The  Tracking  Room  Products:  The  objective  of  the  Tracking 
Room  was  to  maintain  as  complete  a  record  of  U-boat  plans  and  dis¬ 
positions  as  that  kept  in  Doenitz's  headquarters.  As  McLachlan  (another 
OIC  alumnus)  wrote  (1968:  59)  of  the  OIC: 

The  ideal  is  . . .  to  reproduce  the  or,  .ny's 
mental  processes  by  participating  so  far 
as  possible  iix  his  information  and  bringing 
to  boar  on  it  one's  own  complete  information 
about  the  intentions  and  strength  and  position 
of  one's  own  forces  . ..  [thus]  a  good  operational 
intelligence  man  would  read  his  onerr.y's 
intentions. 

To  achieve  this  end  of  bringing  together  the  intelligence  on  the 
enemy  with  information  on  those  parts  of  ono's  own  forces  which  the 
enemy  was  attacking,  the  Submarine  Tracking  Room  was  located  directly 
opposite  the  Admiralty  Operations  and  Trade  Main  Plot,  on  which  all 
Allied  naval  and  commerce  movements  were  tracked  (Beesly,  p.  165). 
Those  officers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Allied  conveys  and  escorts 
and  the  operations  of  the  Allied  fleets  made  a  nightly  visit  to  these  two 
rooms  for  a  "last  look"  at  the  situation  before  retiring.  Each  morning 
the  head  of  the  Tracking  Ro<  m,  Cominander  (later  Captain)  Rodger  Winn, 
would  confer  by  scrambler  with  the  staffs  of  Western  Approaches  and  RAF 
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Constitl  Command.  Winn  would  then  brief  in  the  Trackin^f  Room  the 
Admiralty  hcadn  of  Trade,  Operations  and  Anti- submar in%)  Warfare. 

At  ten  each  morning  Winn  briefed  the  Naval  Staff  (Beesly,  p.  167-8). 
Furthermore,  Winn  and  his  op|>esito  number  in  America  maintained  a 
secure  teletype  line  to  each  other  on  which  they  could  exchange  (in  con¬ 
fidence  from  their  own  superiors)  personal  views  of  the  situation  (p.  l69)» 

In  addition  to  these  daily  coidacts  and  moment -to-moment  messages 
to  various  headquarters  during  fast-breaking  developments,  the  Tracking 
Room  produced  forecasts  of  U-boat  operations  24  and  48  hours  into  the 
future  and  a  fortnightly  forecast  every  two  weeks.  Kach  week  a  "Report 
on  U-boat  Activities"  summarised  the  U-boat  situation  (Ueosly,  p.  170- 
1).  Finally,  a  variety  of  special  and  regular  appreciations  were  pro¬ 
duced.  For  example,  the  former  might  entail  an  estimate  of  how  the 
U-boats  wttuld  be  used  against  Allied  invasion  forces.  The  latter  included 
complete  wrap-ups  on  the  U-boat  effort  against  each  Allied  convoy  (Beesly, 

p.  202). 

The  Prediction  Process;  The  first  head  of  the  Tracking  Room, 
Connnander  Thring,  did  not  believe  tJtat  intelligence  should  attempt  to 
estiimte  intentions,  adhering  to  the  traditional  military  view  (see 
Section  2): 


He  refused  to  accept  that  there  was  any  possibiUty 
of  predicting  wlrat  the  U-boat  might  da  next.  To 
reconstruct  a  U-boat*s  ervtise  by  working  backwards 
from  one  incident  to  the  previous  one.  yea  that  was 
possible,  but  to  attempt  to  go  forward  end  try  to 
guess  its  future  movements  was  not  only  impossible 
but  either  useless  or  ...  positively  dangerous. 

(Beesly,  p.  ^S-6). 

When  Winn  replae.^d  Thring,  this  traditional  view  was  disearded 
and  the  Tracking  Room  evolved  methods  to  predict  the  U-lujats*  moves 
and  to  anticipate  Ueenitu's  plans. 
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Xn  tbe  eArly  years  of  the  war  the  British  cryptographers  were 
unable  to  '*read”  the  Enigma  codes  used  by  the  German  Navy,  the  first 
break'ins  not  occurring  until  May  1941  (Beesly,  p<  64).  However,  Winn 
had  other  sources  and,  as  the  Tracking  Room  followed  the  U-boats' 
movements,  "certain  patterns  of  Whavior  [were]  established.  Certain 
typos  of  U-boat  signals  were  . . .  associated  with  certain  situations" 
(Becsly,  p.  57).  A  major  "theory"  of  the  head  of  OIC,  Captain  Norman 
Denning,  was  that  "valuable  intelligence  could  only  be  obtained  by  first 
establishing  a  'norm*  and  then  looking  for  any  deviation  from  it"  (Becsly, 
p.  41).  As  the  R/F  0/F,  photint,  and  Ultra  intelligence  improved,  this 
experience  in  U-boat  pattern  analysis  was  applied  to  these  much  richer 
sources  of  data. 

Beosly  (p.  255)  describes  the  essential  elements  of  this  norm 
creation  process:  the  patient  eoUeetton  of  "httndreds  of  scraps  of  Infor¬ 
mation"  from  various  sources:  the  analysis,  indcKing,  and  filing  of  these 
scraps:  and  "the  ability  of  a  particular  individual  expert  to  assemble  the 
relevant  facts,  to  judge,  possibly,  what  was  abnormal  and  to  fill  in  the 
gaps  which  even  current  Special  Intelligence  |i.  e. ,  Ultra)  aUr*^ost  always 
left. " 

Winn  described  this  method  as  "a  working  fiction  ••  what  could  only 
he  an  eatmtate  and  a  guess  was  taken  as  a  faet  and  acted  upon"  (quoted  by 
Mel<aehlan,  p.  115).  The  plotting  of  a  U-boat's  moves  began  from  a 
variety  of  "known"  and  "suspected"  information: 

(1)  Which  U-boats  were  at  sea  and  where, 
their  past  behavior,  possible  intentions, 
and  their  probable  fuel  and  torpedo  states. 


(^)  Whi<  h  wc’i*«!  in  which  portn, 


Icngtha  of  port  calls,  schcduiud  departures. 

Which  training  crews  wore  nearing  gradu¬ 
ation  and  which  new  boats  were  finishing 
sea  tri.als. 

(3)  Thu  general  methods  (tactics)  and  physics 
(c.g.,  fuel  capacity)  of  U-boat  operations. 

Each  U-boat's  de|>arturo  from  its  homo  port's  clnirmcl  could  bo 
observed  by  the  British  with  thoir  improving  sources.  From  this  last 
k.iown  location  Us  progress  was  estimated  every  twenty- four  hours, 
considei'ing  such  factors  as  the  weather  and  soa  states  o'*  varie^us  routes, 
prol^ble  targets,  where  the  Allied  air  and  sea  patrols  were  strong  and 
weak,  the  changing  fuel  state  of  the  U-boat.  Against  these  daily  "working 
fictions"  the  Tracking  Room  would  aUtempt  to  fit  its  R/F  D/F  location 
fixes  (mad  whenever  the  U-boats  transmitted  a  message  to  its  base), 
sighting  and  other  oprepa. 

However,  each  piece  of  evidence  could  be  associated  with  any  of 

several  U-boata.  The  Tracking  Room  estimated  every  possibility  attd 

followed  through  with  them  until  some  fact  or  observation  ruled  out  a 

Ijossible  course.  The  impossible  course  estimates  were  dropped  attd  new 

course  probabilities  developed  vehich  lit  the  pattern  of  facta.  Caurses 

were  re -estimated  over  awi  over  until  the  pattern  of  observations  was 

consistent  with  the  Tracking  lloom*a  rcconst ruction.  Nevertheless, 

ambiguous  cases  were  frequent,  &eesly  writes  (p.  Ib4); 

. . .  there  were  many  occasions  when  . . .  two 
or  more  solutions  were  apparently  posslhle  ... 
to  tstost  such  dottbtiul  cases  all  the  various 
possibilities  were  shown  on  the  plot* 


The  OIC  Tracking  Room,  like  the  FBIS  analysts,  used  multiple 


hypotheses  built  on  a  basis  of  facts  and  strong  suspicions.  As  data  were 
received  inconsistent  with  these  hypotheses,  they  were  eliminated  or 
modified*  The  remaining  hypotheses  were  then  extrapolated  until  further 
inconsistent  data  led  to  a  questioning  of  them.  Bocsly  stresses  that 
Winn  had  no  reluctance  to  maintain  an  estimate  based  on  ’’fragmentary 
and  nebulous  evidence”  when  faced  with  skepticism  and  a  lack  of  evidence 
(p.  145)  but  in  the  face  of  inconsistent  evidence,  Beesly  notes  (p.  114), 
Winn 

. . .  insisted  on  complete  honesty  and,  no 
matter  how  involved  and  painstaking  the 
proci^ss  of  re-estimating,  fresh  pins  [i.e. , 
submarines]  could  not  be  added  to  the  plot 
to  account  for  awkward  events,  or  old  ones 
removed  just  because  there  had  been  no 
recent  evidence  to  support  that  U-hoat’s 
presence  where  we  were  showing  it. 

fieesly’s  and  McLaehlan’s  accounts  of  how  Winn  deduced  Admiral 
Doenits's  long-range  intentions  are  less  complete  than  their  descriptions 
of  the  U-boat  predictions  and  it  is  possible  only  to  speculate  on  the  pre¬ 
cise  factors  underlying  ihese  long-range  estimation  successes.  Winn’s 
prescient  estimates  of  Doenits’s  plans  began  during  the  height  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic.  January  to  May  1941.  Winn’s  earlier  estimates, 
e.  g. ,  of  the  U-boat  threat  to  the  Allied  ”Torch”  invasion  of  North  Africa 
in  the  autumn  of  194^,  were  often  made  wRhout  the  benefit  of  Ultra  inter¬ 
cepts  of  the  U-boat  coimnunicotions.  The  Torch  estintate  was  a  “worst 
case’'  prediction,  Nchich  Beesly  labeled  fp.  1491:  “an  accurate  estin^ate 
o(  the  possibilities,  but  *  * .  the  precise  outcome  largely  depended  on  the 
enemy’s  reactions  and  these  could  not  be  known  in  advance.  “ 

Later,  when  Winn  had  access  to  TRITON,  the  U-boats’  Snign^- 
cod«d  «>*d(o  traffic  with  IhM^nlte,  he  was  able  to  estincate  not  enly  the 
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but  alufi  DuuiiUx's  I'uactiutiu.  Itcoiily  (p.  17$)  tlusrribuH 
a  Tfebruary  1943  estimate  by  Winn  of  U-boat  strategy  for  May-August 
1943  as  ’*a  truly  remarkable  forecast,  showing  not  only  an  understanding 
of  how  Ooenita  was  thinking  at  tlutt  very  moment,  but  how  he  would  react 
when  the  adverse  conditions,  v/hich  Winn  clearly  anticipated,  actually 
arose.  ** 


By  the  time  of  the  cliniax  of  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  in  March 
1943,  Docnit^  had  had  repeated  experience  with  tlie  Allies'  improving 
anti-U-boat  capabilities  and  tactic  i.  He  was  forced  increasingly  to  explain 
and  justify  his  tactics  and  failures  the  U-boat  crews  as  well  as  to 
Hitler.  Wlrm's  access  to  these  explanations,  even  when  they  were  de¬ 
ciphered  too  late  to  be  of  operational  use,  provided  an  illutninatlog 
insight  it%to  hov.'  Doenltx  responded  to  the  changing  faces  of  battle.  And 
Doenlta's  choice  of  woUpack  tactic?  ired  extensive  commumcationa 
between  the  boats  at  sea  and  his  He*'  The  OIC  gained  not  only 

the  locations  of  the  U-boats  and  their  mstruetioj^  but  frequent  glimpses 
into  the  logic  of  their  leader. 

The  alneerity  of  Ooenits's  dialogues  with  the  U-boat  erv^ws  is 
evident  on  reading  his  memoirs  (19$S)  or  any  of  the  accounts  written  by 
the  U-heat  crewmen  themselves,  e.g.,  Herbert  Wemer'a  Ir^n  Coffin^. 
Furthermore,  although  ©oenita  often  suspected  the  Ge rma^~Ip^Ts"ha4 
been  brotten  by  the  Allies,  he  seemingly  faithfully  aceepted  the  constant 
reassurances  he  received  o|  the  codes-'  security.  Beealy  (p.  e?)  notes 
that  as  late  as  1973  (before  the  publication  of  Winterbotham*s  The  Ultra 
§ec ret  aitd  the  subsequent  outaourii^  of  previously  uiiWnown  eryptofJgl^ 
erl««q>h3)  Boenita  “w'ss  appareni-ly  still  loath  to  accept  that  *nost  of  his 
ciphers  had  been  consistently  a''.4  thoroughly  penetrated."  Boenita's 
uj^tusrdeo  explanations  to  his  crews  must  have  had  great  value  to  Winn 
in  bis  efforts  to  penet^  to  the  mental  processes  and  reactions  of  his 
opponent. 


In  addition,  as  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  shifted  in  favor  of  the 
Allies  and  the  pressure  upon  the  U-boats  increased,  Doenitz  was  forced 
from  his  earlier  strategy  of  initiative  into  a  pattern  of  reaction.  The 
moves  and  capabilities  of  the  Allied  anti-submarine  forces  became  a 
major  influence  on  Doenitz' s  behavior  and  plans.  Since  Winn  had  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  Allied  factor,  indeed  he  was  guiding  its  actions  on  the 
basis  of  the  Tracking  Room's  U-boat  predictions,  he  was  in  an  excellent 
position  to  observe  his  opponent's  reactions  and  draw  inferences  about 
his  future  plans. 

Three  factors  then  may  be  suspected  as  contributing  to  Winn's 
long-range  intention  estimates:  the  access  (via  Ultra)  to  Doenitz' s 
explanations  and  justifications;  the  shifting  pattern  of  U-boat  strategy 
from  autonomous  action  to  dependent  reaction;  and  Winn's  access  to  the 
German  and  Allied  constraints  on  Doenitz' s  plans.  This  information  was 
probably  central  to  Winn's  insights  into  Doenitz' s  reactions  to  these  con¬ 
straints.  A  fourth  factor  underlying  Winn's  success  was  probably  his 
self-reliance;  he  thought  through  the  logical  steps  of  his  estimates  him¬ 
self.  Beesly,  who  worked  by  Winn's  side  in  the  Tracking  Room,  wrote 

(p.  168-9): 

. . .  delegation  did  not  come  easily  to  him. 

Nor  did  the  nature  of  the  job  readily  lend 
itself  to  this.  The  man  in  charge  had  to  see 
and  consider  every  scrap  of  information 
himself;  he  could  not  rely  on  readymade 
solutions  to  individual  parts  of  the  puzzle  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  his  staff. 

Limitations:  The  estimates  of  the  OIC  were  not  invariably  accurate, 
and  convoys  were  erroneously  routed  into  the  lurking  U-boats.  Beesly 
noted  several  reasons  for  these  failures. 


Sometimes  the  codebroakers  at  Bletchlcy  Park  could  not  unbutton 
signals  in  time  for  the  Tracking  Room  to  make  operational  use  of  the 
information.  Similar  problems  might  be  caused  by  inaccurate  or  un¬ 
timely  D/F  locations  (Beesly,  p.  156-7,  179). 

Sometimes  the  OIC  had  in  hand  timely  and  accurate  information, 
but  could  not  solve  the  puzzles  posed  by  Nazi  security  measures.  For 
example,  Doenitz  introduced  a  grid  zone  location  system  which  allowed 
him  to  transmit  instructions  without  compromising  the  U-boats'  future 
locations.  It  was  some  time  before  the  Tracking  Room  could  reconstruct 
the  arbitrary  grid  system  (Beesly,  p.  162-4). 

At  other  times  the  OIC  wrongly  assumed  the  U-boat  commander 
understood  Uocni'z's  instructions  as  well  as  they  in  the  Tracking  Room 
did.  On  one  occasion  the  Tracking  Room  routed  a  convoy  around  the  grid 
zone  Doenitz  had  assigned  a  particular  U-boat.  The  U-boat  commander 
however,  having  less  success  than  the  Tracking  Room  in  penetrating  the 
complexity  of  Doenitz' s  grids,  got  lort  and  stumbled  across  the  rerouted 
convoy  (Beesly,  p.  l64). 

Late  in  the  war,  following  the  Normandy  invasion,  Doenitz  could 
not  maintain  strict  control  over  the  U-boats.  Several  factors  prevented 
him  from  controlling  thorn;  Increased  Allied  anti-submarine  tactics  kept 
the  U-boats  submerged  and  on  the  run  from  base  to  base.  Doenitz' s  own 
headquarters  in  Lorient  was  under  attack.  With  the  U-boats  operating 
independently,  Winn  could  only  guess  at  their  likely  targets,  but  the 
U-boats  were  at  such  a  great  disadvantage  that  little  harm  was  done  by 
them,  and  many  were  losl  to  the  anti-submarine  patrols. 

Finally,  on  some  occasions  the  U-boats  might  bo  estimated  to 
be  in  one  of  a  few  places,  but  no  greater  certainty  could  be  put  on  one 
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definite  estimate.  When  two  or  more  hypotheses  remained  all  the 
Tracking  Room  could  do  was  pick  one  and  hope  for  the  best.  Sometimes 
they  picked  the  wrong  possibility  and  routed  the  convoy  into  the  waiting 
U-boat  line  (p.  164).  The  use  of  multiple  hypotheses  was  not  a  perfect 
predictive  method. 


ESTIMATING  LUFTWAFFE  INTENTIONS;  JONES  THE  Wl/AKD  WAR 


Do  not  think  what  you  want  to  think  until 
you  know  what  you  ought  to  know. 

"Crow's  Law,"  R.  V.  Jones,  1978 

Their  stores,  magazines,  and  other  prepara¬ 
tions  furnish  the  best  intelligence  concerning 
the  real  designs  of  the  enemy. 

Marshall  Saxo 

While  FBIS  was  estimating  German  intentions  from  propaganda 
and  the  OIC  was  predicting  German  U-boat  actions,  U.  V.  Jones  (1975) 

WAS  attempting  to  predict  future  capabilities  and  intenti'.^s  of  the 
Gorman  Air  Force,  the  Luftwaffe,  Jones  served  from  1939  to  1945  as 
the  chief  scientific  intelligence  officer  first  for  the  British  Secret 
IntcUigeiiiwe  Service,  aucl  later  a*,  well  for  the  Air  Staff.  His  efforts  as 
an  estimator  .panned  several  aspects  of  the  Nazi  war  effort:  air 
defenses,  the  V-weapons,  atomic  developr\ents,  among  others.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  section  we  summarize  only  his  estimations  of  Luftwaffe 
targets  and  tactics  during  the  Battle  of  Britain  ajwl  the  Blitz,  based  on 
hi?  analysis  of  German  aircraft  navigation  beams,  widely  known  as  the 
"battle  of  the  beams."  His  other  estimation  experiences  followed  nmeU 
the  same  patter»»  as  this  first  instance  in  the  opening  years  of  the  war. 
Since  the  beam  battle  estimates  were  based  on  fewer  sources  of 
intelligence,  the  description  of  the  logic  and  mental  processes  behind 
them  is  thus  made  much  simpler.  Furthermore,  Jones'  efforts  to 
assess  these  particular  Luftwaffe  intentions  were  unique,  other  af*onclea 
did  not  pursue  the  same  problems  or  clues,  hence  the  description  of 
his  Inferences  and  deductions  is  unclouded  by  competing  or  complementary 


eiCsurtB  by  other*.  Later  in  the  war«  when  Jones'  effort*  were  meshed 
with  those  of  other  intelligence  offices,  the  process  of  intention  estima- 
tion  is  less  easily  reconstructed. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  information  on  which  to  base  such 
estimates  Jones'  Intention  predictions  were  nevertheless  accurate  and 
provided  the  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  the  information  needed  to  effect 
successful  countermeasures  and  defenses.  In  Their  Finest  Hour 
Winston  Churchill  wrote  of  "the  evermemorablc  and  decisive  part" 
played  by  "British  science  and  British  brains"  in  this  episode  (cited  in 
Jones,  1978;  181).  But  perhaps  the  more  eloquent  tribute  to  Jones' 
estimative  talents  was  paid  by  the  Luftwaffe  itself:  on  the  basis  of 
Jones'  predi<;:tion  that  the  next  target  of  tho  German  fire  raids  was  to  be 
Wolverhampton,  the  British /.atl-Aircraft  Command  so  increased  de¬ 
fenses  in  that  region  that  the  Luftwaffe  resonnaissanee  noted  the  prepara¬ 
tions.  Knowing  the  British  were  ready  am)  waiting,  the  Germans  canceled 
the  attack  and  never  bombed  Wolverhampton.  An  accurate  estimate  of 
intoutions  had  deterred  the  enemy. 

The  general  problem  posed  for  Jones  as  chief  scientific 
intelligence  offic^^r  was  how  the  Oern^us  would  apply  science  to  the  war 
effort  against  Britain,  especially  how  the  Luftwaffe  at:d  tlte  German  air 
defenses  would  e:«plolt  sciencfc.  This  geneval  problem  entails  a  variety 
of  questions,  not  all  of  which  involved  intentions,  but  which  all  ultinmtely 
influenced  Jones'  estimates  of  intentions,  .\mong  the  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  use  by  the  Luftwaffe  of  night  bomber  radio  navigation  beatns  (the 
first  major  issue  Jones  confronted)  were  tho  following:  did  tho  Luftwaffe 
hav.::  tho  scientific  rosouroes  for  such  a  program,  how  would  such 
systems  function,  what  operating  properties  would  characIcriAe  thmo. 
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how  would  th«  Luftwaffe  employ  auch  bcama,  countermcaaurca 

would  be  poaalblc  and  how  v/ould  tho  Luftwaffe  react,  what  could  be 
deturmined  about  future  Luftwaffe  targets  from  the  atutlyala  of  their 
beam  systems, 

Jones  had  five  basic  sources  of  Infornvation  available  to  him: 

(1)  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  navigational  beam  systems  and 
British  technical  oKploitation  of  captured  equipment  and  documents; 

(2)  the  Luftwaffe  operations  involving  these  systems  as  observed  by 
British  radar,  Fighter  Command,  the  RAF  Radio  Listening  Service  or 
Y-service:  (3)  intercepts  of  radio  traffic  to  and  frotii  the  navigational 
beam  stations,  deciphered  by  the  British  from  the  German  Fnigrtui 
codes:  H)  Interrogations  of  and  oavesdrooplng  on  German  bomber  crew 
prisoners  of  war  (POWs);  and  (S)  reports  from  British  agents  inside 
the  Third  RclcVn  These  sources  are  Hated  roughly  in  order  of  the 
volume  of  Information  they  provided  for  Jones'  deductions.  This  same 
ranking  does  not  apply  far  the  significance  of  these  sources.  For 
e:«ample,  the  British  had  no  agents  in  Gerntany  early  in  the  war  with 
access  to  Naal  scientific  information.  However,  an  unsolicited  and 
anonymous  report  passed  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Oslo  in  late  1^3^ 
included  the  first  sketchy  details  indicating  the  poeslbiUty  ot  a  beam 
itavigailon  system  In  the  Luftwaffe,  The  Oslo  Report,  as  Jones  (197^: 
70)  labeled  U,  provided  inst  enough  details  to  convluee  Jones  that  such 
a  method  was  physically  possible  and  witbin  the  capacity  Ger«%aft 
science.  The  first  qe.estion  then  was  whether  the  Germans  were 
actually  developing  beam  navigation  systems. 

Jones  began  his  search  with  several  strong,  e:cpUclt  models. 
First,  he  outlined  (on  7  {>ecen«ber  193*^)  the  stages  inv'oived  in  the 
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adoption  by  the  enemy  of  a  fundamentally  new  weapon  and,  opposite 
this,  the  collection  capabilities  of  British  intelligence  to  penetrate 
German  security  anc*  obtain  the  information  he  needed  (p,  73 >4).  These 
two  outlines,  comprising  in  essence  an  intelligence  estimate,  are 
shown  in  Figure  7.  3.  This  estimate  led  Jones  to  conclude  that  stage 
one  in  the  adoption  of  new  weapons  would  be  the  easiest  to  observe, 
while  gathering  Information  on  stages  three  and  four  would  be  more 
difficult  but  far  more  important  to  the  prediction  of  stage  five.  The 
sources  available  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  beam  battle  were  largely 
of  types  one  and  throe.  This  assessment  led  Jones  to  formulate  con* 
Crete  recommendations  for  specific  additional  intelligence  collection, 
e.g. ,  systematic  monitoring  of  German  radar  transmissions,  as  well 
as  allowing  him  to  provide  guidance  to  available  sources  (POW 
interrogators)  as  to  the  nature  of  information  bearing  on  high  priority 
questions  (e.g.,  wliat  things  were  the  Gormans  doing  of  the  stage  four 
sort?).  In  addition  to  this  fairly  explicit  estimate  and  plan  of  the 
intelUgence  asp.  cts  of  the  problem,  Jones*  pre-war  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  (in  the  physics  of  radar  and  infrared  aircraft  detection)  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  strong  physical  models  of  the  phenomena  involved  in 
aircraft  radio  navigation  as  well  as  background  on  the  requirements  lor 
the  detection  and  measurement  of  such  phenomena. 

Radio  navigation  was  not  new  in  1939.  Before  the  war  i^vigators 
were  able  to  obtain  nearly  simultaneous  bearings  on  two  widely  sepi^ rated 
radio  signals  of  known  location  and  by  plotting  the  back  bearings  on  a 
map  from  the  known  locations  could  find  by  Intersection  their  own 
position.  Such  traditional  radio  navigation  could  not,  tii  1939,  provide 
sufficient  accuracy  for  precision  night  hunching  (because  of  the 


Figure  7.3,  Intolligcnco  oatxmate  formulated  by  R,  V,  Jones  prior 
to  the  "battle  of  the  beams,"  (From  Jones,  1978:  73-4) 


Stages  of  Adoption  of 
New  Weapons 

1.  General  scientific  work  of  an 
academic  or  commercial 
nature  which  causes 

2,  Someone  in  close  touch  with  a 
Fighting  Service,  and  who  is 
aware  of  Service  requirements, 
to  think  of  an  application  of  the 
results  of  academic  research. 

If  this  application  be  considered 
promising 

3.  Ad  hoc  research  and  small  scale 
trials  are  performed  in  a  Service 
laboratory.  If  these  are 
successful 

4,  Large  scale  Service  trials  are 
undertaken,  which  may  lead 
to 


iatolligencc  Collection 

Capa  hili*^ies /Sources 

1.  Accidental  Indiscretions 
(including  deciphered 
messages). 

2.  Indiscretions  encouraged  by 
alcohol  and/or  mistresses. 

3.  Information  that  cannot  be 
kept  secret  and  yet  can  give 
useful  information,  e.g,, 
radar  transmissions,  loss  of 
apparatus  to  the  enemy. 

4.  Direct  acquisitions  cf  infor¬ 
mation  by  placing  agents  In 
Military  Research  Depart¬ 
ments, 

5.  Information  from  disaffected 
nationals. 


5.  Adoption  in  Service 


Imprecision  of  airborne  radio  direction  finding  equipment)  and  was  in 
any  event  inferior  to  other  techniques  such  as  celestial  navigation. 

The  Oslo  Report  however  provided  Jones  details  (p.  70)  of  a 
different  and  potentially  more  accurate  system  of  radio  navigation 
which,  instead  of  using  omni-directional  beacons,  would  provide  a 
narrow  beamed  signal  to  the  aircraft,  providing  it  with  the  desired 
aaimuth  of  attack.  A  receiver  in  the  aircraft  would  modify  and  retrans¬ 
mit  the  signal  back  to  the  ground  station.  By  comparing  the  transmission 
and  retransmission  signals  the  ground  station  could  compute  the  distance 
to  aircraft,  and  when  the  aircraft  was  at  the  correct  range  (i.  e. ,  over 
the  target)  would  radio  the  bomber  a  signal  to  drop  its  bombs. 

A  second  prewar  radio  navigation  system,  the  Lorens  beam, 
was  used  for  blind  aircraft  landings,  i.  e,,  for  extremely  short  ranges. 
This  system  involved  a  ground  station  with  two  antennae  at  a  sligitt 
angle  to  each  other,  each  capable  of  transnUtting  a  fairly  wide  directional 
beam.  The  ground  station  would  transmit  dashes  from  one  antenna  inter¬ 
spersed  with  dots  beamed  from  the  other  antenna.  Beeause  the  overlap 
of  the  directional  beams  from  the  two  antemiae  was  quite  narrow  (even 
though  the  two  beams  themselves  were  wide)  the  overlap  provided  an 
accurate  navigation  aid.  The  aircraft  crew  used  the  beam  by  flying  to 
one  side  when  it  received  only  dashes  and  to  the  other  If  it  received  only 
dots.  When  the  aircraft  received  a  steady  tone,  with  the  dots  fitting 
exactly  into  the  spaces  between  the  dashes,  the  aircraft  was  within  the 
narrow  overlap  of  the  two  antennae  and  on  eeurse.  By  mounting  the  two 
antennae  on  a  turntable  tile  Lorene  beam  could  bo  aimed  in  any  direction. 
Before  the  war  it  was  an  open  question  scieidificaliv  whether  short 
wavelength  radio  beams  could  bead  around  the  earth's  ;;iufface 
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sufficiently  to  rnuku  a  Lorcn%-type  systi:m  opcrntioital  At  long  range. 

Jones  rcalir.ed  that  If  such  beams  could  propagate  at  lung  range,  a 
system  of  two  intersecting  Lor«na-tyj>e  beams  would  provide  a  highly 
accurate  night  bombing  system.  He  also  rcali?.ed  the  potential 
vulnc nihility  of  this  system  to  jamming  (by  spurious  dots  or  dashes)  or 
•'bending"  (by  spurious  synchronized  dots  or  dashes).  This  background 
suggested  to  Jones  that  he  should  look  for  various  radio  beam  systems 
(p.  85). 

This  possibility  was  reinforced  by  two  further  pieces  of  evidence 
obtained  early  in  1940.  First,  two  Luftwaffe  POWs  were  overheard 
discussing  the  "X-Gerat"  or  "X- Apparatus"  which  involved  pulses,  which 
.loutis  pres'iriujtl  were  radio  pulses  (p.  84-5),  In  March  a  fragmeuL  of 
paper  was  recovered  fron»  a  downed  Heinkel  bomber  which  mentioned 
"fladl-5  Roaeon  Knlek.:!>Hin  fr-un  OAOO  hours  on  (p,  85),  .Tones 

observed  this  bearing  was  meaningless  if  the  Knickebein  (or  ‘•Crooked 
Leg“)  vt‘ere  a  beacon  of  the  traditional  sort,  but  made  senae  if  "lOdekebela 
might  be  some  kind  of  beamed  beacon  which  that  day  had  been  set  to  trans¬ 
mit  in  a  north-westerly  direction"  (p.  8§),  Using  this  clue,  the  POW 
interrogators  obtained  the  further  Information  that  Knickebelu  was  some¬ 
thing  like  the  X -Apparatus  and  that  a  short  wave  beam  was  transmitted 
that  was  no  more  than  a  kilontetre  wide  over  London.  This  was  eoa-> 
slsteat  with  ptiyales  since  a  t%arrow  beam  re^joired  a  short  wavelength. 
Furthermore,  Jones  leaned  of  r-mtors  from  the  French  that  the  Gemtan* 
had  been  setting  up  some  kind  of  radio  beam  station  on  their  frontier 
(p.  bo).  Based  on  physical  theory,  Jones  believed  that  eentimetric 
wavelengths  could  propagate  around  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
sulficietdly  to  be  of  na\>dgatlonal  use  over  Britain,  and  also  rendering 


them  eubjoct  to  interception  by  the  Britieh.  In  his  first  report  to  the 
new  Prime  Minister  on  23  May  1940  Jones  described  the  possibility 
that  the  Germans  "have  developed  a  system  of  intersecting  radio 
beams  .  * .  (with)  accuracy  of  location  expected  by  the  Germans  . . . 
something  like  1/2  mile  over  London  from  the  western  frontier  of 
Germany"  (p.  89)*  The  next  step  was  to  determine  whether  in  fact  the 
Luftwaffe  was  using  such  beam  systems. 

That  the  Luftwaffe  beam  capability  in  fact  existed  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  ten  days  12-21  June  1940.  Four  sources  provided  the 
evidence;  POW  interrogation#,  technical  evaluailuus  of  captured 
Luftwaffe  equipment  and  documents,  intercepts  and  decipherment  of 
German  Fnigma  communications,  and  finally  the  actual  interception  of 
the  beams  then\selves  by  specially  equipped  RAF  beam-hunting  listening 
aircraft  (See  Figure  9.4  for  a  chronology).  Since  the  night  bombing  of 
Britain  intensified  in  August  and  began  in  earnest  in  m id -Sef^t ember, 
the  detection  of  the  Knickebein  beatns  and  the  compromise  el  their 
grating  ci^racteristies  in  June  gave  the  British  the  time  needed  to 
have  countermeasures  ready  when  the  night  attacks  finally  came  (e.  g. . 
between  7  September  and  3  NovenUier  an  average  sou  bombers  attacked 
London  nightly,  Lewin,  1978;  97).  In  fact,  the  compromise  came  so 
early  (probably  somewhere  in  mid-stage  four  of  Figure  7.  5)  that  doubts 
were  raised  in  the  RAF  that  the  Luftwaffe  actually  intended  to  adopt 
the  Kmckebein  capability  (p.  123). 

It  fell  to  Jones  to  determine  the  Luftwaffe  intentiens  regarding  this 
night  bombing  capability  he  had  discovered.  On  27  July  two  pieces  of  in- 
lomration  completed  an  emerging  picture  of  Luftwaffe  plans:  a  captured 
dacument  noted  the  avaitubitity  uf  special  Luftwaffe  squads  to  fim?  tone 
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12  June 


1 1  J  ui\e 

14  June 

11  Juite 

IT  June 

1^  June 

June 

20  June 

21  June 


,4.  Clii‘»»n(iln;*y  of  th'*  ft  h  for  fht*  KnirUulu’in  Jotirs* 

infuruoi  utj  anil  in  |>-^rcnthese!«.  (Un»ud  on  Juned, 

1978,  ch.  n  and  Lewin,  1978,  eh.  3  ) 


1940  Enigma  decrypt:  "Cleves  KnicUnbeln  is  confirmed  at  position 
SV*  24*  north  and  I**  west,"  from  Flieguv  Korps  IV.  (Con¬ 
firmed  the  suspected  location  of  KnicUeheln  ground  station  at 
Cle  ves.)  Jones  determined  FK  IV  equipped  with  Hvlnkcls  Ills 
of  Squadrons  4  and  27.  POWs  of  these  units  tcvroed  the  Kuickc- 
heln  receivers  unfindahle.  (Jones  concluded  receivers  wore  so 
obvious  that  they  would  he  overlooked.)  British  technical  ox- 
ptoUation  of  downed  Heinkeis  radio  gear  Indicated  it  was  unre¬ 
markable  except  for  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  its  Lorenr.  re¬ 
ceiver.  (J«»nos  concluded  the  Loren/,  gear  was  the  Knickebeiu 
receiver  and  detorminetl  the  frequency  range  as  ZB-jS  mega¬ 
cycles  with  preset  frequencies  at  30,  31.5,  33.3  me.) 

I/indcntann,  convinced  by  Jmvoa  nf  heanv  threat,  warned 
Churchill,  who  ordered  a  thorough  examPuttion. 

PDW  reported  Knickehelu  is  a  huavb-drt'pping  device  using  two 
lnter.secting  radio  beani.s  tranwndtted  t’ron^  l.oren'4-Uke  towers. 
(Supported  earlier  Jones  h*,"pt^thcsis  ot  ttvl‘^r<*ectir»g  t.orenis- 
type  beams.)  Air  Minister  appointed  coor»»lnatar  for  beam 
Investluatlott, 


Night  Lderception  Coaimvtt.;c  fucu;ied  on  urganuiug  lutuiilgenew 
collection  effort  against  the  beams:  ordered  formation  of  beam- 
finder  aircraft,  beam  receivers  ;'.\ottnted  on  radar  towers, 
development  of  Jammera  and  detectors. 


InteUigeneo  ealleetion  tasks  issued  to  operating  ttnUs,  teams  of 
beam-hunters  organised. 


Beam-hunter  teams  briefed.  Captured  Luftwaffe  documeitt 
located  second  Knlekebein  gieund  atatlon  in  Schleswig  ttoleteln* 
gave  Cle^iee  frequency  of  31.5.  (Confirms  Jones*  estiutate  of 
1 2  June. ) 


Beamdiunters  failed  to  fitid  beams. 


Beam-hunters  failed  to  find  beams. 

At  War  Cabinet  meeting  Jones  convinced  ChurvUUl  of  the  beam 
threat  but  h.AF  reutalned  unconvinced  and  threatened  to  cancel 
beam-hunter  flights.  Captured  doemuent  coafiraied  Schleswig 
Holstein  frequency  as  30  me.  (confirmed  estimate).  Jones 
insisted  -n  b«am-hunter  flight,  guessed  Derby  as  the  target 
area. 
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Figure  7.4.  (Continued) 


22  June  1940  Beam-huntert  detected  two  Lorene^typo  beam*  intersecting  in 
the  vicinity  of  Derby  operating  on  frequency  of  31.5,  one  beam 
eRianating  from  Cleves,  the  other  from  Schleswig  Holstein. 
(Confirmed  beam  characteristics,  frequencies,  locations.) 


the  Knickebein  vucvAvarti  (or  long  range  operation,  and  an  Knigma 
intercept  sitated  that  one  of  those  aquadi*  waa  roquCvStod  by  Luflwaffo 
Bomber  Group  S4  beginning  5  August.  Jones  combined  this  with  three 
additional  facts  and  put  the  new  information  into  a  context  which  per- 
mitted  him  to  forecast  the  future  night  threat:  he  know  Bomber  Group 
S4  operated  in  the  Livorpool-Manchestor-wostern  Englaml  area,  out  of 
range  of  the  Cleves  Knickebcin  station.  A  month  earlier  an  Enignta 
message  noted  a  proposal  to  set  up  Knickeboin  inatalUttions  at  Cherbourg 
and  Brest,  which  would  be  in  range  of  western  Britain.  On  the  basis  of 
these  facts  Jones  deduced  {p.  IJ'Jj  ’*the  Information  implied  that  the  fore¬ 
shadowed  KJUckoUeln  beam  near  Cherbourg  was  coming  into  eq>eratiuft 
early  in  August.  I  was  able  to  give  this  warning  on  4th  August:  niajor 
night  bombing  appea red  imminent.'*  The  Luftwaffe  night  attacks  began 
towards  the  end  of  August  but  by  then  the  British  countermeasui*ea  were 
ready  to  jam  the  l^iefeebein  system.  By  the  end  of  f>eptember  ’*the 
knowledge  that  Kniekebein  was  jammed  spread  through  the  Luftwaffe** 

(p.  129). 

Lessons  Learned;  The  triumpl^  aver  the  Kniekebeln  beams  pro¬ 
vided  several  useful  lessons  which  were  promptly  applied  by  Jones  and 
hfs  growing  scientific  team  to  other  Luftwaffe  beam  systems.  The 
detection  of  KnicUebein  o»  21  June  «^oafirme4  the  seuJidness  of  Jones* 
me*hod  of  carefully  matching  IntelUgenee  eoilection  capabilities  to  key 
intelUgence  questions.  This  method  required  Junes  to  keep  all  his 
various  sources  informed  dally  of  the  signUicanee  of  the  Information 
tliey  find  already  provided  him  and  '  essential  pieces  of  inlormaticu 
that  were  still  needed  to  determine  exactly  wh>t  type  of  system  the 
Knickebein  was.  Knowing  urhat  to  look  lor  focused  the  efiorto  of  the 


intelligence  collectors;  the  POW  interrogators,  the  decipherment 
experts  at  Bletchley  Park,  the  RAF  Y-service  interception  teams,  the 
technical  exploitation  experts.  Jones'  formulation  of  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  problem  provided  the  information  needed  to  creat'^^  new  intelligence 
gathering  capabilities.  For  example,  his  inferences  about  the  operating 
frequencies  of  the  beams  and  the  location  of  the  first  two  Knickebein 
stations  allowed  the  RAF  to  quickly  equip  intercept  aircraft  able  to 
intercept  the  beams.  Jones  was  forced  to  guess  where  these  "beam 
hunters"  should  look  on  21  June,  hut  his  estimate  that  the  night  bombers’ 
target  would  be  Derby  was  informed  as  well  as  lucky.  The  Luftwaffe 
tactic  at  that  time  w'as  to  put  the  RAF  out  of  the  war  and  Derby  was  the 
center  of  re  and  Hurricane  fighter  engine  production. 

The  ''.f  characteristics  of  Jones'  estimation  methods  were 
vl)  the  consideration  of  several  explicit  models  of  the  Luftwaffe  threat 
(e.g.,  single  beams,  multiple  Intersecting  beams)  which  could  be  dis- 
confir'med  or  supported  by  existing  or  future  intelligence  sources, 

(2)  an  estimate  and  a  plan  for  the  application  oi  various  collection  assets 
to  those  parts  of  the  problem  which  needed  clarification,  (3)  a  prediction 
of  what  the  missing  elements  of  the  problem  would  be  like,  (4)  thorough 
pursuit  of  leads  using  those  sources  most  likely  to  provide  further  infor¬ 
mation,  and  (5)  continuous  monitoring  of  sources  for  significant  devia¬ 
tions  or  developments.  It  is  also  imnortant  to  note  that  Jones  did  not 
attempt  to  exploit  every  possible  source  of  information,  e.g. ,  photographic 
intelligence  and  British  secret  agents  played  no  role  in  the  detection  of  the 
beams  or  their  exploitation  for  intention  estimation,  Jones  concentrated 
on  the  most  rewarding  sources  and  scanned  them  for  the  details  he  knew 
would  eliminate  the  remaining  mysteries  of  the  Knickebein. 
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Using  the  same  analytical  techniques  that  he  had  developed  in 
the  Knickebein  battle  Jones  made  several  important  estimates  of 
Luftwaffe. intentions  in  the  battles  against  the  X-Apparatus  and  the  Y- 
Apparatus,  successors  to  Knickebein.  Three  of  these  estimates  of 
German  intentions  are  briefly  sketched. 

Predictions  of  nightly  bombing  targets.  By  October  1940  the 
cha'>“acteristics  of  the  X-beaxai  system  were  well  enough  in  hand  that, 
if  the  nightly  beam  settings  radioed  to  the  ground  stations  could  be 
deciphered,  Jones  would  be  able  to  provide  two  to  three  hours  warning 
of  the  Luftwaffe's  targets.  By  late  October  the  Bletchlcy  Park  code¬ 
breakers  had  developed  the  ability  to  decode  the  beam  setting  on  about 
one  night  on  three.  On  these  nights  Jones  was  able  "to  tell  the  Duty 
Air  Commodore  at  Fighter  Command  the  exact  place  of  a,ttack,  the  time 
of  the  first  bomb  to  within  ten  minutes  or  so,  the  expected  ground  speed 
of  the  bombers,  their  line  of  approach  to  within  100  yards,  and  their 
height  to  within  two  or  three  hundred  metres"  (p.  139).  These  estimates 
were  derived  entirely  from  the  established  characteristics  of  the  X-beam 
system  and,  of  course,  Jones  was  able  to  confirm  his  predictions  by 
determining  the  following  day  where  and  how  the  Luftwafle  had  actually 
attacked. 

Predictions  of  the  "Moonlight  Sonata"  -  Coventry  fire  raids.  By 
November  1940  the  path-finder  bonxberj  equipped  with  the  X-beam 
system  were  conducting  nightly  raids  against  two  targets.  On  9  November 
a  long  Enigma  decode  referred  to  plans  for  a  major  operation  named 
"Moonlight  Sonata,"  and  increased  Luftwaffe  radio  traffic  since  3  November 
also  portended  <•  large  operation,  A  second  decode  on  10  November 
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instructed  the  beam  stations  to  prepare  for  operations  agrinst  three 
targets  which  Jones  identified  as  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham,  and 
Coventry.  The  bearings  for  these  targets  were  sixty  times  less 
accurate  than  was  the  German's  practice.  Furthermore,  three 
targets  were  more  than  ever  noted  before  and  never  had  there  been 
advance  warning  of  more  than  a  few  hours  to  the  beam  stations  while 
this  time  notice  was  given  several  days  in  advance.  Jones  deduced 
(p.  147)  that  the  path-finders  would  drop  flares  or  incendiaries,  which 
require  less  accuracy  than  conventional  explosives,  and  would  be 
followed  up  by  large  numbers  of  bombers.  But  neither  the  beam  evidence 
nor  the  Enigma  data  permitted  a  prediction  of  the  target,  only  a  warning 
that  Luftwaffe  tactics  were  Changing,  Jones  provided  the  correct  fre¬ 
quencies  used  on  the  night  of  the  Coventrv  raid  (the  first  of  the  big  fire 
raids),  based  on  the  pattern  of  settings  of  previous  nights  (p.  149). 

This  lucky  prediction  did  not  help  the  British  countermeasures  effort 
however,  since,  although  the  RAF  used  the  correct  jamming  frequency, 
its  signal  was  1500  cycles  per  second  whereas  the  X-beam  was  2000  cps. 

The  fact  that  the  X-beam  receivers  were  fitted  with  frequency  filters 
which  effectively  screened  out  the  British  jamming  was  discovered  only 
after  the  Coventry  raid. 

Although  Enigma  decipherment  allowed  a  prediction  that  the  next 
target  was  Birmingham,  the  warning  came  too  late  to  provide  any  augmented 
defenses.  However,  this  left  only  the  last  target,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Jones  convinced  the  Anti-Aircraft  Command  to  prepare.  The  fact  that  no 
attack  came  was  initially  taken  to  mean  that  Jones'  prediction  had  been 
wrong.  But  within  a  few  weeks  two  POWs,  overheard  discussing  the 
Coventry  and  Birmingham  raids,  mentioned  that  a  similar  raid  against 
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Wolvorlianipton  hatl  been  planned  but  had  not  come  off.  Subaequently 
German  discussions  of  the  security  of  the  X-beam  stations  wore  inter¬ 
cepted  which  revealed  that  Luftwaffe  photoreconnaissance  had  detected 
the  increase  in  anti-aircraft  batteries  just  prior  to  the  scheduled 
Wolverhampton  raid.  In  light  of  this  serious  broach  of  their  security, 
the  Luftwaffe  canceled  the  attack-.  As  Jones  writes  (p.  153),  "in 
contrast  to  all  the  other  40  or  so  targets  for  which  wo  had  intercepted 
the  beam  instructions,  target  No,  51  (Wolverhampton)  was  never 
attacked.  "  Jones  had  just  barely  missed  becoming  a  victim  of  what 
Handel  (1976,  see  Section  Fom*)  terms  the  "self-negating  prophecy"  -- 
the  fact  that  a  valid  countermobilization  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  warning 
of  an  attack  may  prompt  the  enemy  to  delay,  or  cancel  the  attack, 
making  it  impossible  to  know  if  the  warning  was  correct  and  the  counter- 
mobilization  justified.  Enigma  provided  not  oi^ly  the  Information  to 
predict  German  intentions,  but  also  assisted  In  determining  how  accurate 
and  effective  such  predictions  were. 

Pre-empting  Luftwaffe  counter-countermeasures.  Neither  the 
Knlckeboin  nor  the  X-beam  systems  conformed  to  the  model  predicted 
in  the  Oslo  report;  a  single  beam  that  would  provide  both  bearing  and 
range  to  the  target  and  send  a  signal  for  bomb  release.  Throughout  1940 
Jones  kept  watch  for  such  a  system,  accumulating  several  fragments 
pointing  In  that  direction.  On  6  October  a  strong  duo  was  finally 
obtained:  an  Enigma  Intercept  gave  a  bearing  for  the  "Y"  system  which, 
unlike  the  KulcUcbcin  and  X-boam  bearings,  referred  to  a  single  ground 
station.  The  RAF  beam-hunters  also  reported  signals  on  a  now  set  of 
frequencies,  unlike  those  of  the  Knickeboin  and  X-boams.  Jones  and  the 
RAF  had  enough  information  to  begin  preparing  a  counter  to  the  Y  system* 
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In  January  a  document  found  in  a  downed  bomber  confirmed  the 
Oalo  report  of  a  single  beam  system  which  combined  bearing  and  range, 
and  it  also  provided  the  locations  of  two  of  the  Y  stations*  By  this  time 
the  Luftwaffe  had  readied  the  Y-beams  for  operational  use,  having  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  British  were  effectively  jamming  the  X-beams.  On  the 
first  night  that  the  Luftwaffe  chose  '  o  replace  the  X-beam  with  Y-bcam 
pathfinders,  the  British  also,  but  coincidentally,  chose  to  try  out  their 
Y-beam  countermeasure.  This  countermeasure  had  the  effect  of  ruining 
the  accuracy  of  the  Y-beam  system  without  itself  being  detected.  Jones 
describes  (p.  176)  the  results: 

The  effect  was  very  satisfactory.  One  air¬ 
craft  became  involved  in  a  puzalod  exchange 
wivh  the  ground  station,  which  informed  him 
that  ho  must  have  a  wire  loose  in  his  receiver 
. . ,  Over  the  next  few  nights,  we  gradually 
turned  up  the  power  . . .  and  the  Germans  realised 
the  system  was  unusable  ...  we  had  effectively 
countered  the  system  from  the  very  first  night  on 
which  it  was  to  be  used  on  large  scale,  and  this  » 
by  itself  completely  shook  the  Cernvan  confidence. 

Self-analysis.  Jones  made  several  observations  about  his  own 
intelligence  methods  and  recommendations  regarding  the  organization  of 
intelligence.  He  recommends  that  intelligence  analysis  organizations 
should  be  as  small  as  possible  with  as  high  a  level  of  talent  as  can  be 
obtained.  Collection  of  information  and  its  collation  and  analysis  must 
be  the  responsibility  of  a  single  head  (p.  494,  523)  whonrv  Jones  recom¬ 
mends,  should  have  tbo  authority  of  a  military  commander  (p.  517). 


9 

George  :>iOtod  (1959:  143),  assessing  the  British  propaganda 
analysis  of  the  V-woapons,  that  "Hitler  was  particularly  gratified  by  the 
fact  that  the  V-l  flying  bombs  did  not  depend  upon  radio  beams  for  their 
aiming,  a  fact  that  made  it  technically  impossible  for  Allied  defenses  to 
deflect  them  from  their  course,"  Hitler's  gratification  is  further  tribute 
to  the  British  "beam-benders,"  but  his  faith  was  ntisplaced:  Jones  de¬ 
flected  the  V-weapons  by  passing  false  impact  data  to  the  Na-.is  via  the 
doubled  Nazi  agents  controllcfl  i>y  British  intelligence  (see  Jones,  197K: 
4l6,  420  and  Masterman,  1972:  253-5). 
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Dual  responsibility  or  overlapping  tei‘ms  of  reference  arc  l.o  bo  avoided: 
the  intelligence  agency  should  have  an  occlusive  charter  for  its  operations 
(p.  515). 

With  respect  to  his  own  analytic  methods  Jones  uses  two  an<tlogics: 

the  human  brain  and  its  senses,  and  the  "ciuAin  of  evidence.”  Intelligence 

uses  a  variety  of  collection  senses  (sources),  when  one  of  thet  e  detects 

an  indication  of  inte; resting  activity  in  its  own  domain,  the  l  itelligencft 

organization  then  turns  othc;  senses  onto  this  activity  to  supplement  the 

first  (p.  113).  The  analysis  of  intelligence  entails  converting  infornAatlon, 

initially  categorized  by  source,  into  information  categorized  by  subject 

(p.  493),  as  does  the  brain.  Jones  seems  to  see  the  cliain  of  evidence  as 

ceutral  to  this  conve rshm  process.  He  writes  (p.  iSi): 

My  real  strength  had  been  . . .  that  ...  I 
had  done  all  my  own  work  myself,  and  had 
forged  out  every  Unl<  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 

30  that  i  knew  enactly  what  its  strength  was. 

Everyone  else  . . .  had  had  to  depend  on  work 
done  for  them  by  (others;  , , . 

and  elsewhere  (p.  523); 

You  must  employ  as  few  links  as  possible 
between  source  [ol  the  intelligence]  and 
the  operat.uual  staff  who  make  use  of  the 
information. 

According  to  Jones  the  "cardinal  principle  o^  intoUigonco”  is 
Occam's  Razor;  "hypoUiosos  must  not  be  multiplied  unnecessarily” 

(p,  523).  The  simplest  hypothesis  formed  the  strongest  chain  with  the 
fewest  links: 


Time  after  time  when  I  used  Oceanv's  Razor 
in  intelligence  It  gave  me  the  right  answer  . . . 
But  every  r.ow  and  again  it  will  be  wrong  . . . 
By  accident  you  may  just  have  collected  a  set 
of  facts  that  can  V.o  explained  by  a  simpler 
hypothesis  tlutn  wh.d  is  really  occurring;  the 
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answer  is  never  to  bo  satisfied  but  always 
to  search  for  fresh  facts  and  be  prepared  to 
modify  your  hypothesis  in  the  light  of  those 
facts*  But  in  general  Occam’s  Raaor  gives 
much  the  greatest  chance  of  establishing  the 
truth,  (p.  373) 

Jones’  scientific  intelligence  analysis,  like  the  work  of  the  OIC* 
was  ’'^all-source*  ”  all  Intelligence  information  was  potentially  available 
to  him.  But*  like  the  OIC*  Jones  did  not  attempt  to  direct  all  of  the 
various  intelligence  collection  methods  onto  a  problem.  Rather  he  used 
each  within  its  own  "domain”  atid  supplemented  it  as  anomalies  or 
interesting  developments  were  noted.  Jones  seems  to  have  made  no 
attempt  to  amass  all  data  from  eve«>y  possible  source*  to  the  contrary 
he  frequently  pursued  a  problem  to  a  successful  conclusion  without  using 
some  sources  at  all.  The  beam  battle  estimates  were  made  virtually 
without  photo  intelligence  or  secret  agent  sources*  the  V-weapon 
discoveries  were  made  almost  entirely  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Enigma-based  Ultra  intelligence  (p.  348).  In  part*  this  success  in 
selective  application  of  all-source  capabilities  seems  due  to  Jones 
repeated  application  of  Occam’s  Raaor:  favoring  the  simplest  model 
that  fits  what  is  known  and  also  provides  an  answer  to  the  problem. 

A  second  element  of  Jones'  success  appears  to  be  his  ability 
to  fjctract  extraordinary  information  from  single  sources  and  reach 
significant  conclusions  trom  seemingly  innocuous  reports.  This  ability 
to  exploft  sources  for  the  maximum  information,  "mflking  them  dry"  so 
to  speak*  resulted  from  his  familiarity  with  the  problem  he  was  pursuing 
and  with  his  sources.  He  knew  the  key  elements  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  and  he  knew  which  sources  could  provide  those  keys  and  how 
reliable  the  information  would  be.  In  short*  Jones  was  fully  prepared 
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to  rocogni/e  significant  infot'ntation  ami  place  It  into  context.  Ills 
acicntiflc  background  allowed  him  to  solve  mentally  moat  of  the  prcblcma 
he  faced.  However,  usually  more  than  one  solution  was  possible. 

But  Jones  would  niontally  calculate  all  the  simplest  solutions,  and  with 
those  hypothetical  results  in  mind,  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  waiting 
for  the  best-suited  sources  to  provide  the  Gormans*  own  answers, 
which  Jones  was  ready  to  recognize  at  once. 


FEATURES  OF  INTENTION  ESTIMATION  SUCCESSES 


Several  feature*  are  common  in  those  three  descriptions  of 
intention  estimation  success*  These  commonalities  can  bo  analyzed  to 
determine  why  they  may  have  contributed  to  the  succesfs. 

Wartime:  Each  of  the  throe  accounts  related  estinution  successes 
during  the  course  of  World  War  II.  As  was  noted  in  Sections  3  and  4* 
many  intention  estimation  failure*  are  failures  to  predict  the  outbreak 
of  war*  while  fewer  failures  seem  to  occur  during  war  itself.  That  is* 
the  environment  of  peacetime  may  be  far  less  conducive  to  intention 
estimation  than  the  environment  of  war. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  intentions  of  another  nation 
may  be  easier  to  estimate  in  wartime.  There  are  also  tnany  reasons 
why  itUention  estinution  may  be  more  difficult  during  hostilities.  For 
axample*  during  war  the  security  and  secrecy  of  a  nation's  plans  and 
intentions  receive  much  lugher  priorities  than  during  peace.  Even  within 
an  open*  democratic  nation*  in  wartime  a  veil  of  secrecy  is  drawn  over 
many  facets  of  government.  Embattled  people  acknowledge  the  need 
for  secrets  and  loyally  aid  the  state's  efforts  to  maintain  tight  security. 
(The  thirty  years  of  silence  that  preserved  the  Ultra  secrets  despite 
the  thousands  who  were  "in  the  know"  are  one  measure  of  the  depths  of 
this  widespread  dedication  to  security. ) 

In  addition  to  secrecy*  war  brings  physical  barriers  which  slow 
or  prevent  the  flow  of  information  and  people:  borders  are  closed*  the 
press  and  media  are  censored  and  restricted*  travel  and  trade  are 
impedcnl  or  stopped*  mails  no  longer  move  between  belligerents*  con¬ 
tacts  between  nations  are  ruptured  ai4)ag  a  spectrum  ranging  from  the 
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stato  to  the  iticlivldual.  Spies  lot*  tUu  heUige rents  flock  to  neutral 
capitals  to  restore  In  some  slight  way  this  lost  window  on  the  opponent. 
Those  things  ntako  intention  estimation  more  difficult  In  waidivne. 

But  war  also  makes  h  tuntion  estimation  easier.  Although  war 
may  he  too  serious  to  be  left  to  the  generals,  its  execution,  tluit  is, 
its  tactics  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  naval  and  military  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  professional  conduct  of  war  tends  to  be  univei'sal  --  few 
are  the  tactical  tricks  tliat  Imve  never  been  tried  before.  And  war  is 
prosecuted  by  mlUta\*y  forces  which  must  operate  within  the  constraints 
of  their  capabilities.  Tlus  bounds  the  problem  for  the  wartime  intention 
estimator;  he  knows  wlvat  the  enemy  can  generally  do  and  he  knows 
generally  how  the  enemy  might  proceed,  he  need  not  ask  if  the  enemy's 
int‘?ntlon  will  be  hostile,  he  knows  the  broad  objective  of  the  opponent  ia 
the  defeat  of  his  own  nation.  In  war  there  are  few  debates  about  the 
charity  or  reasonableness  of  one's  opponent.  (This  fundamental  assuinption 
of  the  singlemliniedness  of  the  enemy  makes  estinvation  of  enemy  intention 
difficult  when  the  lime  approaches  for  war  to  end.  This  is  when  the  de¬ 
bates  are  renewed:  will  the  enemy  fight  on  n^adly  in  an  Alpine  Redoubt, 
die  to  the  last  man  defending  the.  Emperor  ;*  la  any  form  of  surt'emler 
tliat  is  loss  than  uncoinlltional  reasonable?  Will  the  enemy,  after  tlie 
war,  still  pose  such  a  threat  tt^t  his  itation  must  be  divided,  or 
"ugrarlanised, "  or  bombed  back  ii^o  a  stone  age?  Who  must  be  held 
responsible  fur  the  war  crimes  of  the  enetny  if  the  surretnlor  is  to  be 
fully  complete:  the  Ful^rer,  the  Duce,  the  Emperor,  the  generals,  the 
common  people?  These  debates  occur  because  there  a<'e  doubts  about 
the  general  intentions  of  the  post-war  enemy.) 


The  instruments  and  physics  of  war  are  generally  known  to  all; 
the  dimensions  of  war  behavior  are  constrained  by  the  forces  and 
weapons  available*  Those  can  be  used  in  many  ways  against  many 
targets  but  the  wartime  analyst  can  be  reasonably  confident  that  the 
instruments  of  enemy  behavior  will  be  limited  to  these  military 
capabilities  (whose  characteristics  can  bo  generally  estimated)  and  will 
probably  not  extend  far  into  the  realms  of  culture,  trade,  and  diplotmcy. 
Nor  can  the  enemy  **hide**  a  military  capability  very  long  by  not  using  it. 
The  peacetime  analyst  has  no  such  confidence.  In  this  sense,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  ways  of  war  hold  few  surprises;  indeed  the  two  surprises 
which  changed  the  '^physics'*  of  World  War  11  by  orders  of  n^agnitude 
were  at  least  anticipated  by  all  the  belligerents.  The  v-arring  states  all 
knew  the  atomic  bomb  and  Ultra -like  codebreaking  were  possibilities, 
although  not  all  states  thought  of  them  as  realities. 

Many  of  the  belligerent  states  neglected  intelligence  of  all  kinds 
in  the  interwar  period.  (Britain  had  no  official  ptioto  reconnaissance 
service,  America  had  no  eetttral  intelligence  or  cryptoletiic  service, 
Japan  had  built  virtually  no  human  intelligence  networks  which  could  be 
expected  to  survive  in  wartime  America  or  Britain,  etc. )  Peacetime 
diplomacy  was  (and  still  is)  often  eendueted  without  the  aid  of  explicit 
efforts  to  estimate  the  intentions  of  other  nations*  Statesmen  intuitively 
“knew**  what  to  expect  from  the  Gormans,  or  the  Americans,  or  the 
British,  or  the  Japanese*  War  destroyed  these  illusions  and  forced  the 
belligerents  to  turn  to  intelligence  to  prevent  more  surprises.  Intention 
estimates,  seen  as  unnecessary  or  impossible  before  war,  were  in  great 
demand. 
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Thw  int«n*plrty  bctwcon  b«lligcru{vL»  far  mofu  iiUt^nsic  And  con- 
cciUruttrd  than  the*  intnrro1i;ttio.i»hip$  of  at  peacu.  Acts  which  in 

peacetime  seem  inconsequential  take  on  grenl  importance  in  war*  The 
fact  that  Gern%an  Icadors  nevc^  liod  to  their  people  about  Gorman  power  is 
a  cultural  curiosity  in  peacetime,  war  it  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  ono 
estimates  what  wov'^pons  the  Germans  have.  With  the  wartime  demand 
for  intelligence  and  intention  estimates  come  ex|janded  legions  of  analysts 
to  watch  and  pondei’  tVie  closely-woven  fabric  of  combat  Interplay.  The 
constant  thrustJi  an<l  paries  which  were  the  dally,  worldwide  character 
of  World  War  11  provided  abundant  grist  for  each  intention  estimator's 
mill.  In  peacetime,  the  analyst  ntay  see  »oo  little  behavior  between  hia 
own  nation  and  another  to  make  axv/  reasonable  estimates  of  intentlou.  In 
•war  the  analyst  will  see  so  much  that  his  role  may  beconte  Highly  speeiallKed 
and  foens  an  one  small  aspect  of  enemy  behavior  (e.g.  .  propaganda}.  Tliis 
abundance  of  bel\avior  provides  the  analyst  a  faftt-motdng  and  varied 
picture  against  which  to  compare  his  hypotheses  of  what  the  enemy  will  do. 

The  density  and  rapidity  of  warfare  do  not,  by  themselves,  insure 
successful  or  easy  intention  estimation.  An  organisational  machinery  for 
she  eoUeetion  and  ps'ocessing  of  di-ta  on  the  flow  of  events  is  necessary. 

David  Kahn  (197^;  S28-511)  argues  that  intelligence  and.  in  patd.icular, 
cstinsates  of  the  enemy's  intentions  are  essential  clsaraeteristies 
of  she  defense,  and  only  eeotingent  clsaraeteristics  of  the 
offense*  In  each  of  the  three  ejtdinples  e^eamined  above  the  estintators' 
nations  w'ere  on  she  defense.  Intelligence  was  essential  to  this  defense 
and  it  received  resources  and  priority  to  develop  sources  and  methods 
which  could  penetrate  enemy  intentions.  For  Britain  and  America  in  the 
early  war  years  it  was  essential  to  determine  where  tm^  ne'ct  blow  would 


lall  to  be  reedy  to  perry  it.  Without  inteilieence  no  delenee  could 

•ucceed.  Kobn  (p.  528)  write*:  ’’Knowledge  of  enemy  intentions,  is 

necessary  for  success  in  defense.  ”  So  oven  while  the  Allies  neglected 

intelligence  before  the  war.  they  soon  devoted  a  high  level  of  effort  to 

it  and  especially  to  learning  the  enemy’s  plans.  Having  developed  a 

successful  Iniolligence  structure  during  this  opening  defensive  stage. 

the  Allies  had  the  advantage  of  large,  functioning  intelligetice  systems 

udien  the  opportunities  came  to  go  onto  the  initiative: 

When  the  German  tide  of  war  ebbed,  a::d  the 
Allies  seised  the  offensive,  they  reaped  all 
the  advantages  tl:at  this  extensive  organisation 
and  greater  experience  gave  them.  Their  infor¬ 
mation.  in  contrast  to  Hiller’s,  was  high-level, 
voluminous,  atul  reliable.  And  they  used  it  to 
speed  their  victory*  (Kahn.  1978:  550) 

War  sutmnons  hiunan  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  peacetime 
would  seem  irrational.  The  intention  estimators,  no  less  than  the  front 
line  warriors,  gave  heroic  efforts  and  called  for  selfless  dedication  from 
their  colleagues-  la  tnany  respects  the  strain  of  war  on  the  estin^tors 
was  like  that  on  he  generals,  admirals,  and  heads  of  state:  they  «‘ere 
well  aware  that  the  lives  of  many  innocents  hung  on  their  decisions.  One 
reads  their  accounts  of  these  wartime  efforts  and  concludes  that  the 
intention  estimators  gave  their  very  best. 

One  cannot  conclude  that  war  favors  the  work  of  intention 
estincator  and  peace  does  not.  Uut  the  tasks  ol  esiiit^ion  differ  in  the 
two  e.ivironments  as  do  the  resources  available*  Until  detailed  accounts 
of  peacetime  intention  estimation  successes  are  available  it  will  remain 
an  c^n  question  whether  the  menta  processes  and  methods  of  the 
estimators  also  differ  i  he  two  contexts. 
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Motlelii;  ICach  of  tlia  accounts  spccificaUy  mentions  the 

ttiif  of  explicit  fiuxUils  of  enemy  Hehfivior.  Gcorj;e*s  outline  of  the 
propaganda  analysts*  model  was  the  most  detailed;  Jones*  mental  models 
were  ba^ed  largely  on  applied  physics;  the  Tracking  Room’s  model  was 
foundeet  on  U-boat  communications,  capabilUie.n  at«l  tactics.  These 
models  formed  for  the  analysts  the  rough  outlines  of  wliat  the  enemy 
could  do  in  the  future  and  how  ho  would  act.  As  current  intelligence  was 
fitted  into  these  modwls.  specific  opposing  hypotheses  were  drawn.  The 
models  also  allowed  the  analysts  to  extrapolate  specific  enemy  action 
from  the  varic-n-,  hypotheses,  preparing  them  to  recognise  the  significance 
of  the  actual  action  when  it  was  taken. 

Strong  Inference:  The  uae  of  explicit  models  faeiUtsted  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  testing  against  each  other  of  alternative  hypothetical  estimates 
of  enemy  Intentions.  Kach  of  the  three  account^  stressed  this  pitting  of 
competing  hypotheses  against  the  evidence.  Two  of  the  three  accounts 
{George  and  ©eesly)  noted  the  possible  problems  of  analytic  bias  which 
the  use  of  an  explicit  model  might  engender,  but  both  also  noted  that,  by 
elaborating  and  testing  multiple  hypotheses,  this  problem  was  largely 
over*  tiioe.  Jones  added  Ms  betiet  tl^at,  in  testing  hypotheses  against  each 
other,  parsimony  aud  simplicity  were  important  criteria  in  selecting  the 
bif'Bt  predictioii,  A  shtdUr  attitude  seemed  impUeit  in  the  appro.4ch  of 
the  Tracking  Roon\.  that  predicted  courses  which  fit  the  known  facts 
were  not  to  be  discarded  even  if  the  facts  were  dated. 

Seif- reliances  &oth  Jones  and  Wim>  believed  »»  at  Intention 
estimation  was  an  individual,  not  a  committee  or  team,  process. 

While  George  does  not  assess  the  organisational  aspects  of  the  FhtS 
estimation  effort,  it  seetns  clear  that  each  ITtfS  analyst  contpesed  hit 


own  estimates  on  the  basis  of  personal  analysis.  However,  the  stress 
on  this  "one-man  rule"  was  far  stronger  in  the  two  "all-source" 
instances  of  Winn  and  Jones  than  in  the  case  of  the  propaganda  analyst. 

The  all- source  estimators  had  to  master  the  intricacies  of  each 
of  the  intelligence  sources  available  to  them.  They  had  to  know  its 
strengths,  weaknesses,  blind  spots  and  potential  capabilities.  Winn 
and  Jones  had  to  know  how  to  assess  and  weigh  each  fact  against  their 
knowledge  of  the  source  and  the  problem  at  hand.  As  Jones  put  it 
(p.  353),  they  had  to  forge  each  link  in  the  chain  of  logic  personally  to 
know  just  how  strong  an  estimate  they  could  actually  make.  Knowing 
the  capabilities  of  their  sources,  Winn  and  Jones  knew  which  questions 
each  source  could  be  expected  to  answer  and  with  what  degree  of 
certainty.  By  piecing  their  estimates  together  themselves,  they  know 
how  strong  a  case  they  had. 

By  doing  all  of  the  analysis  himself,  the  intention  estimator  was 
also  bettor  able  to  note  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  in  the  pattern 
of  any  one  aspect  of  enemy  activity  or  in  any  «.no  source  of  intolUgencu, 
This  sense  of  the  "norm,  "  as  Denning  termed  it,  would  probably  not 
emerge  os  easily  in  a  team  or  committee  effort:  in  fact,  as  demonstrated 
in  George's  contrast  of  the  FBIS  analysts  and  their  British  eouj^erpart 
in  the  example  of  the  V-woapons,  oven  the  individual  may  miss  a 
deviation  from  the  norm  if  his  attention  is  only  sporadically  turned  to 
the  activity  or  the  source.  Each  of  the  throe  accounts  dramatically 
convoys  the  quality  of  estimates  and  inferences  which  can  be  based  on  a 
methodical  evaluation  and  exploitation  of  patterns  in  a  single  intelligence 


source. 


Intimate  fainiliai'ity  with  all  aspects  of  the  estimation  process 
seems  also  to  have  assisted  .Tones  and  Winn  with  the  "front  end"  of  the 
process:  guiding  the  collection  of  intelligence.  Because  Jones  and  Winn 
had  explicitly  formulated  the  intention  questions  they  wore  attempting  to 
answer  a. a;  knew  the  type  of  answers  they  expected  to  get,  they  were 
bettor  able  to  guide  the  collection  effort  to  secure  the  data  which  would 
give  them  their  answers.  In  Kuhnian  terms  (Section  6),  they  were  able  to 
utilize  the  transformations  of  vision  which  a  full  familiarity  with  a  scientific 
paradigm  brings  (Kuhn,  1970:  111), 

For  example,  Jones  knew  the  Germans  were  developing  rockets 
and  he  su»pectcd  several  of  the  Nazi  radar  stations,  whose  messages  ho 
could  ro.td  via  Ultra,  svould  be  tracking  the  recKoi:  tests.  By  focusing  a 
collection  and  analysis  eftoi’t  on  this  set  of  radar  sites  Jones  obtained  a 
complete  record  of  the  jocV.et  test  flights.  N.ad  he?  not  known  that  the 
tests  and  tracking  were  necessary  and  where  they  were  likely  to  be,  he 
would  not  have  Vmown  where  to  look  for  the  right  data,  or,  it  is  likely, 
l»ave  recognized  it  if  it  Ixad  later  fortuitously  appeared.  A  second  exaotple 
of  the  pay-off  of  self-reliance  oecuvved  when  Jones  examined  an  aerial 
photograph  of  Peuntfomndc  which  liad  been  previously  analyzed  by  an 
expert  plroto  interpreter.  Unlike  the  expert,  Jones  noted  the  first  inrage 
of  a  \  ~l  racket,  because  he  knew  wliat  to  look  for  attd  he  suspected 
where  it  would  he  located.  The  expert  was  also  looking  for  rockets  hut 
it  is  doubtful  that  Ire  had  as  clear  an  inrage  of  this  never-hefore-teen 


object  ae  did  Jones,  who  had  already  sketched  its  outline  on  the  basis 
of  his  background  knowledge  and  other  intelligence  sources.  Further¬ 
more,  Jones  was  able  to  prepare  other  analysts  to  better  recognize  the 
answers  he  sought.  On  the  basis  of  radar  trackings  of  the  V-1  tests  be 
know  when  and  where  to  expect  the  next  test  of  the  V-1.  From  various 
agent  reports  he  had  a  firm  idea  of  how  the  V-l's  were  launched  and 
what  they  looked  like.  He  was  thus  in  a  position  to  request  a  photo 
ire>;o‘;naissance  mission  over  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  when 
he  i.,  the  photo  interpreter  found  the  V-1  in  the  place  it  was  expected 
to  be* 


influence  and  Charter:  Jones  and  Winn  had  an  extremely  high 
level  of  influence  over  the  military  and  political  leadership  of  wartime 
liritain.  Their  estinvites  were  heard  in  the  highest  councils  and  formed 
the  basis  for  major  military  operations.  ^  ^  Furthermore,  the  Tracking 
Roon^  and  Jones*  Scientific  Intelligence  Division  received  an  implicit 
charter  for  the  work  they  were  doing:  although  other  agencies  might 

vones  (p,  makes  clear  that  the  photo  interpreter  was  **les8 
ready**  to  see  the  rockets  than  someone  who  knew  what  to  expect:  ", . . 

(W)hal  one  could  see  in  a  photograph  was  often  a  matter  of  subjective  inter¬ 
pretation.  . . .  (T)he  principal  interpreter  assigned  to  the  task  supplemented 
his  powers  of  observation  by  a  remarkably  fertile  imagination.  What  were 
in  fact  cataoults  lor  Hying  bombs  were,  for  example,  interpreted  as  'sludge 
pumps,*  a  tWory  perhaps  coloured  by  the  interpreter's  previous  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  engineer  wi«h  a  river  Catelwnent  Board  after  his  Cambridge 
Ph.D.  thesis  on  classical  hydraulic  engineering  ...** 

^^Deesly  notes  (p.  2S9)  that  *‘0. 1.C.  had  no  executive  authority: 
it  merely  provided  information  and  appreciations  in  the  light  of  which 
other  departments  took  actio*;-  Plana,  Operations  and  Trade  Divisions 
were.  In  theory,  perfectly  enisled  to  ignore  the  advice  proffered  to  them: 
the  fact  tliat  they  so  rarely  did  so  is  an  indication  of  the  influence  whieh 
0. 1. C.  exerted.**  Elsewhere  (p,  he  notes  titat  ‘‘no  ntaritime  operation** 
ever  took  place  without  consultation  with  the  OiC  staff. 
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participate  in  thu  solution  of  a  particular  pu/./.l«,  Britain's  Inadars 
insisted  that  these  estimators  bo  consulted  and  kept  info* mod.  This 
positive  reinforcement  from  the  top  levels  demonstrated  to  Jones  and 
Winn  the  high  respect  and  value  given  to  their  estimates.  It  also 
demonstrated  to  others  the  high  priority  their  estimation  efforts  enjoyed 
with  the  nation's  leaders,  Jones  was  frequoJitly  encouraged  by  Churchill 
to  use  the  Prime  Minister's  name  if  he  found  his  intolllgonco  work  im¬ 
peded,  Jones  noted  how  the  attitude  of  the  HAF  photo  interpreters  on 
whom  he  rolled  became  far  more  couporativo  when  they  discovered  that 
Jones  was  in  a  position  to  include  favorable  references  to  their  work  by 
jutme  in  reports  going  directly  to  Churchill  (p.  108,  IJ**), 

It  would  be  Inappropriate,  however,  to  attach  too  much  significance 
to  this  high  influence  and  exclusive  cltarter  which  supported  Winn's  and 
Janes'  intentio{\  estimation  efforts.  The  I'BIS  atwvlyst  enjoyed  no  access 
to  the  high  circles  of  policy  and  strategy  but  still  produced  consistently 
timely  and  accurate  e&4«>ates  of  Naai  intentions.  (But  note  that  one  of 
the  very  beet  estirnates  revieu-ed  by  George,  the  British  V. weapons 
analysis,  was  specially  eomn^issioned  by  top  Intelligence  leaders,) 

Nevertheless,  the  aimilarity  in  the  way  in  which  Jones  and  Winn 
first  emerged  in  the  limelight  and  the  similar  tactics  they  used  co  resist 
eftorts  to  displace  them  fran^  their  positiong  of  influence  are  noteu-orthy. 
This  similarity  of  the  two  patterns  seenrs  unlikely  to  be  purely  colneidental 
they  are  probably  ih\portant  components  to  the  political  aspects  of  intention 
estimation, 

Jones  took  his  post  the  day  World  War  U  began  and  was  immedi¬ 
ately  called  on  to  assess  a  statement  by  Hitler  which  seemed  to  betoken 
some  secret  Oerntan  w*eapon  that  might  be  used  to  attack  the  British 


Isles.  With  the  assistance  of  some  linguists  Jones  concluded  Hitler  was 
referring  obliquely  to  the  Luftwaffe.  This  early,  convincing  defusing  cf 
an  imports  ..t  flap  in  the  first  panicky  days  of  war  put  Jones  in  a  favor* 
able  light  with  his  superiors  in  both  the  Secret  Intelligence  Service  and 
the  Air  Staff.  Ho  passed  this  baptismal  test  successfully. 

Jones  was  a  former  colleague  and  student  of  the  two  most 
influential  scientists  in  wartime  Britain:  Tisard  and  Lindemann  (later 
Lord  Cherwell).  Both  knew  and  respected  his  prewar  work  in  applying 
physics  to  air  defence  problem...  and  Tisard  was  responsible  for  Jones' 
appointment  with  SIS  and  the  Air  Staff.  Having  these  highly  placed 
associates  was  less  critical  to  Jones'  influence  than  his  relationship  with 
them  later,  during  critical  crises.  There  were  many  other  scientists, 
equally  close  or  closer  to  Tigard  and  Lindemann,  who  never  shared  the 
measure  of  confidence  Churchill  and  the  British  ndlitary  leaders  placed 
in  Jones.  But  his  access  to  these  men  brought  Jones'  work  to  Churchill's 
attention. 

Jones  stepped  into  the  limelight  during  the  beam  battle.  On  21 
June  1940  tlUs  2S  year  old  scientist  was  summoned  (largely  at  Lindemann's 
urging)  to  Churchill's  cabinet  meeting  to  explain  why  Jones  believed  the 
beams  existed  (scu'  chronology.  Figure  7).  The  meeting  followed  two  days 
of  fruitless  searc'iing  by  the  BAF  beam>hunters,  equipped  according  to 
Jones'  own  specif! '.ation.  At  the  meeting  Jones  found  confusion  over  the 
nature  of  the  beams  and  opposition  from  his  mentor,  Tisard.  In  twenty 
nUnutes  ^ones  related  the  history  of  his  beam  intelligence  effort  and  the 
eouncerbeam  measures  he  eo:^emplated  or  had  set  underway.  Churehill 
later  described  to  Jones  the  effect  this  meeting  had  on  him  (Jones,  p.  108): 


. ..  «urv«ycfl  out*  position  in  the  early 

weeks  of  June  1940,  he  thouRht  that  wo  ought 
just  to  ho  able  to  hold  the  Luftwaffe  by  day. 

And  then,  when  this  young  man  came  in  and  told 
him  that  they  could  still  bomb  as  accurately  by 
night,  when  our  nighlfightcrs  would  still  bo 
almost  poworless.  It  was  for  him  one  of  the 
blackest  moments  of  the  war.  But  as  the  young 
man  went  on  the  load  was  once  again  lifted  be¬ 
cause  he  said  that  there  could  he  vvays  of 
countering  the  beams  and  so  preventing  our 
most  important  targets  being  destroyed. 

That  same  night  the  RAF  beam-hunters  found  the  beams  cKactly  as  Jones 

had  predicted,  at  the  place  he  had  guessed  they  would  bo.  This  personal 

triumph  Churchill  seems  never  to  have  forgotten:  thereafter  he  recalled 

Jones  as  (<^uotod  in  Jones,  p.  516):  *'tho  man  who  broke  the  bloody  beam.'* 

It  was  not  tlvat  Jones  had  made  so  many  correct  estimates  and  predictions, 

but  that  he  made  this  one  crucial  prediction  directly  to  Churchill  despite 

,hls  mentor  at  the  esact  moment  It  was  needed,  and  he  was  right.  Jones 

henceforth  en!  *d  an  unshakable  heroic  reputation  with  Churchill. 

Beeal  ccount  of  Winn's  first  days  as  head  of  the  Tracking 

Room  la  renu--  ^^bly  similar  to  Jones'  first  success,  albeit,  pitched  at 

a  lesser  level.  While  still  TUring's  deputy,  Wlm\  lud  argued  for  thd 

possibility  of  predicting  the  U-boats'  movements.  Thring's  disbelief  in 

estimating  intentions  has  been  quoted  above.  How  Winn  resolved  this 

dispute  is  not  exactly  clear,  but  several  factors  suggest  the  following 

story  holds  the  key.  Beesly  writes  (p,  57)  that  the  truth  of  the  story  is 

nard  to  vouch  for  as  he  could  not  Interview  the  par*  .  .  -nt^. 

. . ,  Captain  Edwards  [Head  of  the  Admiralty's 
Operations  Division]  came  down  to  the  Tracking 
Room  and  observed  on  the  plot  that  there  were 
two  valuable  tankers  homeward  bound  and  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  Some  distance 
ahead  of  them  on  the  plot  was  a  tab  Indicating 
the  position,  deduced  from  a  D/F  fix,  of  a  U-boat. 

Edwards  asked  V/itm  whether  he  lud  any  ideas  as 
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to  the  U-boat's  future  movements  and 
whether  it  would  endanger  the  tankers. 

Winn's  view  was  that,  in  view  of  the  length 
of  the  signal  the  U-boat  had  just  made,  it  was 
probable  that  it  was  about  to  start  its  return 
to  base,  and  that  if  bis  theory  was  correct,  it 
might  well  intercept  one  or  both  of  the  tankers. 

Edwards  decided  to  make  an  experiment,  and 
obtained  Trade  Division's  somewhat  reluctant 
agreement;  one  tanker  was  diverted  to  a  route 
that  in  Winn's  opinion  would  take  her  clear  of 
the  probable  path  of  whe  U-boat;  the  other  tanker, 
in  accordance  with  Trade  Division's  wishes,  was 
left  on  its  original  direct  Great  Circle  course  to 
her Next  morning  Winn’s  guess,  for 
it  was  no  mere,  was  proved  right.  The  tanker 
which  had  been  diverted  was  unmolested  but  her 
unlucky  sister  was  sunk. 

Whether  it  was  due  to  this  episode  or  not, 
the  decision  was  taken  . . .  that  . . .  Thring  must 
be  moved  to  less  onerous  duties  and  that  Winn 
should  be  . . .  appointed  In  his  place. 

The  fact  tliat  this  story  has  survived  all  of  its  participants  and 
"fits"  the  pattern  noted  In  Jones'  case  suggests  it  might  have  occurred 
more  or  less  as  Beesly  related  it.  Such  lucky  first  impressions  seem 
tii  bo  extremely  memorable  and  instrumental  in  establishing  influence. 

In  the  case  of  both  Jones  and  Winn  the  initial  success  was  swiftly 
followed  by  more  remarkably  accurate  and  useful  predictions.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  seems  likely  tlu^t  it  was  their  initial  impressions  that  made  their 
superiors  attend  closely  their  subsequent  efforts,  and  coming  to 
appreciate  their  highly  accurate  track  records,  to  forgive  them  their 
occasional  lapses. 

Both  Jones  and  Winn  defused  nwny  of  their  critics  by  giving 
them  all  the  available  intelligence  information  and  lotting  their  critics 
try  to  draw  the  proper  inferences  from  the  data.  The  Naval  Staff  rarely 
challenged  the  Tracking  Room  experts  but  when  they  did,  Winn  dealt  with 
the  criticism  directly,  as  Beesly  (p*  lb7-8)  describes: 
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...  Aftmiivil  Sir  MiiK  Horton,  ...  Conni^anJor- 
in-Chi«f  Wnstorn  A|>proat.h«s,  ...  wass  cii-s- 
fi.itirifiod  with  approoiations  pivcn  him  by  thn 
Tracking  Uo«>m  %vhich  had  led  to  an  unfn^cccssful 
convoy  battle,  and  attacked  Winn  at  one  of  the 
fortnightly  U-boat  Warfare  meetings  ... 

Winn  accepted  the  crttici.>jm  in  good  part  (indeed 
ho  Iwid  no  option),  bnt  suggested  th.at  if  he  could 
be  given  half  .an  hour,  he  v.'ouId  lay  out  all  tho 
intelligence  available  to  the  Tracking  Room  at 
the  timo  the  appreciation  was  made-.  Tho  Admiral 
could  then  e::.im{ne  it  hiinsolf  and  decide  what 
different  conclusions  he  would  have  come  to.  When 
Horton  arrived  in  the  Tracking  Uoom  ho  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  mass  of  Special  Intelligence  signals, 

D/F  fixes,  sighting  report.s  and  the  Hst  conflrntcd 
po.sltions  of  the  U-boata  concerned,  'it's  all  yours. 

Sir,'  said  Winn,  'and  your  Chief  of  Staff  In  Liverpool 
is  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry  for  the  answer.  *  Horton 
settled  down,  hut  after  a  period  of  intense  study 
turned  to  W  mn  ami  . ..  'coivfessed  that  n^ust  of  it 
was  out  lidc  Uls  province. .  .*he  held  out  his  hand 
and  said,  '’Goodbye,  Rodger  --  I  leave  it  to  you,'* 

And  thereafter  He  did. 

lones*  technique  for  dealing  with  his  critics  was  similar,  much 
less  direct  but  perhaps  more  effective.  When  he  expected  he  would  have 
to  present  a  controversial  estimate  or  prediction  which  was  likely  to  be 
chaUenged,  Jones  would  insure  that  all  the  raw  intelligence  was  in  the 
hands  of  all  concerned,  including  his  possible  challengers.  He  would 
hold  back  his  own  interpretation  of  these  facts  until  His  challenger  had 
CHpressed  his  estimations.  These  w^ere  usually  hypotheses  which  JontiS 
l^ad  already  considered  in  detail  and  he  was  now  in  a  position  to  show  how 
his  opponent's  logic  could  not  fit  w‘hat  was  known  as  well  as  would  an 
alternative  hypothesm.  The  fact  that  Jones  was  sometimes  challenged 
by  his  longtime  colleagues*  Tlsard  and  Lindentann.  probably  added  to 
his  credibility  w‘hen  He  succeeded  in  challenging  their  logic.  At  one 
conference  on  the  V. weapons  which  pitted  Jones  against  Lindemann.  as 
Jones  niade  each  of  hi‘«  various  points  demolishing  Ldnden^tm's  ease* 


Churchill  would  turn  to  Jones*  former  professor  and  remark:  **another 
point  against  you,  and  remember,  it  was  you  who  intro  f  iced  him  to  mei* 
(cited  in  Jones,  p«  345).  Because  he  personally  undertook  the  analysis 
of  each  problem  in  its  entirety,  Jones  was  far  more  familiar  witli  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  alternative  estimates  than  were  his 
critics,  who  usually  relied  upon  staffs  to  develop  their  estimates. 

Source  Exploitation:  In  all  three  examples  of  successful  intention 

estimation  one  c^n  infer  the  importance  of  following  a  particular  source 

of  information  methodically  and  patiently,  in  order  to  determine  the 

background  pattern  or  norm  of  activity  against  which  anomalous  events 

migiit  occur.  However,  the  estimators  had  to  pick  sources  to  monitor 

which  had  a  liigh  probability  of  detecting  an  anomaly  in  a  significant  area 

of  behavior  methodically  collecting  data  from  a  trivial  source  had  no 

prospect  of  useful  payoffs.  The  estimation  experts  had  thus  to  decide 

what  forms  of  anon^alous  behavior  would  he  significant  and  which  sources 

12 

would  best  detect  the  shifts  in  patterns. 

For  example,  the  British  propaganda  analyst  anticipated  the 
significance  of  Nasi  references  to  retaliation  weapons  and  to  Oertnan 
power.  Focusii^  on  these  themes  he  noted  the  significant  interruptions 
in  the  former  in  August  and  Septet^^her  and  the  consistency  and  veracity  of 
the  latter.  In  another  example.  It.  V.  Jones*  knowledge  of  existing  radio 
navigation  techniques  and  the  warning  of  the  Oslo  heport  led  him  to  listen 
for  certain  wavelengths  and  signal  characteristics,  and  to  watch  for  certain 
kinds  of  transmitters  in  the  locations  where  the  Ciermans  would  be  likely 
to  put  them  in  view  of  their  transnussion  physics. 

12 

{p.  liiitl  ttevsiy  (p.  tMuth  rt'ntarked  th**  power¬ 

ful  metiiory  that  tWy  developed  to  c^pe  with  tidi*  numhoring  pr»oess. 


In  nUditinu  lo  uoiin^  trt^ndi),  this  source  ti:<ploitation  jjermltted  tho 
cstlimtors  to  use  ncjjativ.j  ovichmte  in  th«ir  loj^ic.  All  three  accounts 
include  significant  instances  of  negative  uvideuco  used  to  support  one 
Hypothesis  and  reject  others. 

Finally,  with  a  meth«}dically  collected  scries  of  observations  on 
a  particular  significant  aspect  of  enemy  boliavior,  the  estimators 
could  check  their  cjcpUcit  models  of  the  eneitiy  against  this  accumulated 
record.  The  moulds  could  then  be  adjusted  or  the  sources  could  bo 
recheckod  if  a  descrepancy  between  them  was  noted.  Gradually  the 
models  became  move  complete  atvi  the  estimators  gained  a  firmer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Undts  of  their  various  sources. 

Jn  the  nest  sectron  we  revdew  theories  and  er;peritnents  in  the 
fields  of  perceptual,  cognitive,  aM  social  psychology  and  organisatlojial 
behavior  to  deterndne  why  successful  and  unsuccessful  estimates  of 
intentions  have  the  elvaraeterlstic  features  noted  in  Section  4  and  here 
in  Section  7. 


SECTION  8 


EMBARKING  UN  THE  BHAIN  QF  h’OiMt 


EXPLAINING  WEAKNESSES  IN  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  INTENTION 
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KMBAUKiNG  OH  THT-;  BRAtN  Ot-'_POpH; 

EXPLAINIMC;  THE  WEAKN£:SSt:S  IN  TH  if  ESTIMATION  OF  INTENTION 


"Now  then.  Pooh,'*  naiU  Christophor  Robin, 

"whorts's  your  UoatV" 

"Th«r«!"  said  Pooh,  pointing  proudly 

"But  it's  too  small  for  two  of  us,**  said 
Christopher  Robin  sadly. 

"Three  of  ua  with  Piglet." 

"That  makes  it  smaller  still.  Oh,  Pooh  Bear, 
what  sliall  we  do?" 

And  then  this  Bear,  Pooh  Bear,  Winnie-the- 
Pooh  ...  --in  fact.  Pooh  himfielf  --  said 
something  so  etever  tlmt  Christopher  Rooin  could 
only  look  at  him  with  tnuuih  open  and  eyes 
staring,  wondering  If  this  was  really  the  Rear  of  Very 
Little  Brain  whom  he  liad  known  and  loved  so  long. 

'*We  might  go  in  yenr  umbrella,**  said  Pooh. 

For  suddenly  CUr islojdter  Robin  »aw  ll^at  tltsy 
might.  He  opened  his  umbrella  and  put  it  point 
downwards  in  the  water... 

"I  shall  call  this  boat  T^e  Bra  In  ^aid 

Christopher  Robin,  and  The  Brain  of  Pooh  set 
sail  forthwith  in  a  south  -  we  stt  rly  direetion, 
revolving  gracefully. 

A.  A.  Milne, 


In  this  eeetion  intention  esiintatien  is  decomposed  into  con¬ 
stituent  tasks  which  are  analysed  from  the  perspectives  of  cognitive, 
social*  and  o^gaataational  psychology.  Failures  of  intention  eetin^ation 
tasks  have  already  received  some  analysis:  e.g.,  dervis 
e^iamines  tlu^  r^le  of  psychological  nuschanisors  in  she  foruvatlon  of 
pereepttans  and  misperceptions,  WUensky  (l^bT)  notes  sotne  of  the 
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sociological  reasons  why  organizations  may  fail  to  produce  good 
intelligence.  It  is  not  the  aim  to  repeat  these  efforts,  but  tu  cover 
more  completely  other  aspects  of  the  intention  estimation  task  which 
have  had  insufficient  analysis.  Various  weaknesses  of  the  tasks  are 
identified  and  compared  to  the  methods  utilized  in  the  successful 
episodes  of  intention  estimation  (Section  Y),  to  identify  compensating 
techniques. 

It  is  important  to  reassert  that,  although  the  analysis  of 
intelligence  failures  and  this  section  tend  to  dwell  on  one  task  at  a 
time,  we  believe  it  is  much  more  likely  that  faulty  estimates  of  in¬ 
tentions  result  from  complex  "causal  error  chains,"  as  described  by 
Turner  (1976a,  b)  which  lead  to  disasters  (see  Section  5).  That  is, 
while  an  analyst  may  make  an  incorrect  judgment  about  some  aspect 
of  an  intelligence  problem,  this  mistake  alone  is  rarely  sufficient  to 
cause  an  intelli •;ence  failure.  Such  failures  more  likely  result  from 
concatenations  of  many  mistakes,  which  culminate  finally  in  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  intentions.  Consequently,  to  understand  these 
error  chains  this  report  has  attempted  an  overview  of  the  intention 
estimation  task,  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  each  of  its  various  parts. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Individual  Analyst.  Shown  in  Figure  8.  1.  are 
the  various  interpretations  of  intelligence  failure  at  the  individual  level. 
There  are  two  main  themes  in  the  individual  model  of  failure;  the 
difficulty  analysts  have  in  separating  signals  from  deception  and  noise; 
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and  the  tendency  to  fit  incoming  signals  into  the  context  of  existing 
perceptions  and  images.  Some  other  themes  include  tlie  official, 

"mosaic"  theory  of  intelligence,  the  inappropriate  estimation  of  risks, 
and  the  cognitive  feedback  mechanisms  which  reduce  uncertainty.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  we  examine  some  of  the  psychological 
mechanisms  underlying  these  problems,  and  describe  several  additional 
cognitive  limitations  which  are  related  to  the  estimation  of  intentions. 

Access  to  Cognitive  Process.  Psychologists  liave  taken  two 
approaches  to  the  investtgalion  of  how  exports  make  estimates  and 
choices,  a  mathematical  statistical  approach  and  a  process  tracing 
approach  (EInhorn,  Kleinmunta  and  Kloinmunta,  197?;  Hogarth,  1974). 

In  the  first  approach,  the  psychologists  obtain  from  expert  judges  a  list 
of  the  important  dimeusions  of  a  decision.  The  psychologists  then  com* 
bine  data  on  these  variable  dimensions  using  simple  mathetnatieal  formula 
(e.g, ,  linear  re.<tression}  to  predict  a  choice  or  produce  a  judgment. 

That  is,  the  experts  deterntine  the  variables  and  the  formulas  integrate 
tlw  infornwtlon.  These  actuarial  or  statistical  judgments  have  been 
found  consistently  to  be  superior  to  the  judgments  of  the  experts  them¬ 
selves  (Dawes,  1977;  Goldberg,  196$,  1970;  MeelU,  19s4;  Slovic, 

FiscHboff,  and  Lichtenstein,  1977). 

Process  tracing  models  are  developed  from  the  verbal  protocols 
of  expert  Judges  and  are  expressed  as  computer  algorithms  (Newell  and 
Simon,  1972).  Process  tracing  is  much  more  concerned  with  the 
judges*  cognittve  processes  than  in  tlte  statistical  approach.  Furtliermore, 
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wlttU;  ihu  stali^ti Jill  a|>(>t*iMich  and  prucisMii  tractn{*  fucun  on  informa¬ 
tion  intugration  nnd  dncision,  process  ti’acing  gous  on  to  attempt  to 
mudo!  otliur  phnnomuna  such  as  attuntlon  to  cues,  cue  sampling,  at\d 
tho  into  ^substitutability  of  cues. 

Intuitively  the  process -tracing  approach  appears  more  promising 
as  a  means  of  determining  how  expert  judges  really  do  solve  problems. 
However,  an  important  |>aper  by  Misbett  and  Wilson  (1077)  suggests 
that,  wlien  people  attempt  to  report  on  tiieir  cognitive  processes  and  how 
they  use  information  to  teach  their  conclusions,  they  do  not  report  on 
the  iiiisis  of  any  true  introsjiection  into  their  own  mental  reactions, 
instead,  these  ee^  -rts  are  biised  on  a  prlun,  implicit  causal  theories. 

Of  judijments,  at«>ut  the  ext-.  nt  to  which  a  jiarticulav  piece  of  information 
is  a  plausible  basis  for  a  particu'^r  conclusion.  Tltls  suggests  that  even 
though  judges  may  not  he  able  to  directly  observe  and  report  on  their  own 
cognitive  processes,  they  will  nevertheless  sometimes  provide  aeeurat© 
protocoU  wHenev'ei  the  itvforiv.atio«  which  tho  experts  in  fact  used  to  form 
their  conclusions  is  also  a  saUont  and  plausli-le  basis  for  their  judgments. 
When  the  experts  use  cues  which  are  not  salient  or  plausibie  causes  for 
their  judgments,  tltey  are  inaccurate  reporters  on  their  own  mental 
judgitient  process.  *4isbott  a*id  Wilson’s  paper  intpUes  that  asking  exjjert 
judges  how  tliey  solve  problems  will  yield  unifotmly  accurate  information 
on  how  the  judges  thutl  they  are  ntaking  judgments,  but  misleading  inlor> 
ination  on  how  they  actually  do  form  conclusiont.  For  example,  Goldberg 
(IVbd,  I *>70)  found  that  clintcal  judges  believe  tltey  are  performing 


complicated  multivariate  judgments  when  objectively  their  informa¬ 
tion-processing  policies  can  bo  represented  by  simple  linear  combinations 
of  evidence  using  a  fairly  small  number  of  variables.  The  general  and 
widespread  result  of  these  studies  is  for  people  to  overestimate  the 
importance  they  place  on  cues  which  actually  play  a  minor  role  in  their 
decisions  and  to  underestimate  their  reliance  on  the  few  variables  which 
are  the  major  influence  (Slovic  and  Lichtenstein,  1971).  As  Fischl^off 
(1976;  432)  summarises:  "people  tend  to  exaggerate  their  information- 
processing  sophistication. " 

Elnhorn,  Kleinmunta,  and  Kloinmuntz  (1979)  report  a  process 
tracing  experiment  involving  judgments  of  the  nutritional  value  of  break¬ 
fast  cereals.  All  the  various  cereals  had  similar  calories  and  thus  this 
cue  could  not  discriminate  among  the  cereal  brands  (calories  did  not 
correlate  with  other  cues  either).  Nevertheless,  the  judges  paid  close 
attention  to  this  cue  and  believed  it  was  important  to  their  decisions, 
although  logically  it  was  not  (because  of  its  low  variance  over  brands) 
and  a  statistical  analysis  showed  this  cue  received  no  weight  in  the 
judges'  actual  decisions. 

In  summary,  Nlsbett  and  Wilson's  (1977)  review  of  a  variety  of 
psychological  studies  indicates  that  there  are  signals  and  cues  which 
may  be  very  influential  for  an  expert  intelligence  analyst  but  the  analyst 
may  be  unaware  of  this  influence.  The  analyst  m.ay  bo  unaware  of  the 
signal  or  cue  itself,  dispite  its  effects.  Finally,  the  analyst  may 
jwreeivu  some  cues  and  signals  as  having  a  great  ijnj>act  on  his 


ii'fljtnHinlH  wljcii  lln:y  .n;lu;illy  have  no  ditic(:rnal>U:  )'i;U^tion.slit{)  lo  Iho 
analyst's  conclusions. 

This  difficulty,  of  experts  boin^  unable  to  accurately  assess 
which  signals  are  important  for  their  decisions  and  v/hich  arc  not,  was 
demonstrated  in  Slovic  and  Lichtenstein's  (1971)  review  of  the  literature 
on  the  correspondence  between  the  actual  and  the  subjective  weights 
people  place  on  evidence  in  judgment  tasks.  Slovic  and  Lichtenstein 
found  tluit  a  wide  variety  of  judges  (including  many  exports)  Itave  poor 
insights  into  the  weights  they  assign  evidence  and  that  their  subjective 
iHsports  tend  always  to  differ  from  objective  assessments  of  wl>at  weights 
are  actually  given  to  evidence.  Slovic  and  Lichtenste in  found,  however, 
that  there  was  some  correspondence  between  objective  and  subjective 
weights,  leading  Nisbett  and  Wilson  (19 W:  254)  to  note  tluit  this  is 
virtually  the  only  evidence  in  psychology  that  "people  can  be  at  all  accurate 
in  reporting  about  the  effects  of  stimuli  on  their  responses. "  However, 
Slovic,  Fischhoff  and  Lichtenstein  (1977:  8)  note  that  many  studies  of 
choice  behavior  Have  validated  the  introspective  reports  of  judges  or 
experts  against  theoretical  predictions  or  data  from  nonintrospoctive 
sources.  One  problem  with  this  conclusion  may  be  what  Nisbett  and 
Wilson  (1977;  254)  term  the  lack  of  "causal  theory  controls,"  that  is, 
the  expert's  subjective  weights  may  merely  reflect  cultural  or  sub¬ 
cultural  rules  which  prescribe  how  evidence  is  to  be  used  to  form 
judgments.  Since  the  experts  sometimes  do  use  fornral  rules  of 
evaluation,  experimenters  «»ay  occasionally  find  evidence  tlrat 
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subjective  and  objective  weights  in  judgment  tasks  may  agree  as  a 
result  of  the  judge  adhering  to  a  formal  evaluation  rule  (e.  g. ,  a 
military  analyst  might  be  taught  that  concentrations  of  forces  always 
precede  an  attack  and  might  apply  this  formal  rule  whenever  he 
estimates  the  probability  of  an  attack,  similarly,  a  college  admissions 
officer  might  always  attend  to  test  scores  as  important  predictor  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  success  in  college).  Nisbott  and  Borgida  (1975;  4) 
suggest  that  "perhaps  in  fact,  it  is  only  when  we  have  rather  well- 
rehearsed  schenuta  [i.  e. ,  rules]  for  dealing  with  certain  types  of 
abstract,  data* summary  information  that  it  is  used  in  a  fashion  that 
the  scientist  would  describe  as  rational." 

Making  such  rules  explicit  and  open  to  examination  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  recomme»alation  for  improving  intelligence  estinxavion  of 
intentions  (Betts.  197S:  Jervis,  197b:  Shlaim,  1976;  see  Section  4), 

^nd  one  which  was  followed  by  successful  intention  estimators  (see 
Section  7). 


Information  Overload.  Clearly  one  problem  for  the  intelligence 
analyst  is  the  monitoring  of  more  information  sources  than  can  be 
usefully  integrated  into  an  estimate.  However,  a  more  subtle  problem 
occurs  when  the  analyst  concludes  that  because  he  is  successful  in 
moidtoring  more  channels,  he  is  necessarily  making  better  estimates 
than  he  would  if  he  monitored  fewer.  Research  by  Slovic  and  Corrigan 
(reported  in  Slovic,  1979:  19-^0)  indicates  that  with  more  information, 
horse  race  handicappers  became  more  eonfident  in  their  judgments, 
but  the  consistency  of  their  judgments  deereased  as  the  number  of 
inforntalion  sources  increased,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  predictions 
was  unchanged  wheiher  they  u<ied  td,  20,  or  40  pieces  of  information. 


Up  to  a  .small  nunibfir  of  infortnation  channels,  prediction  accuracy 
actually  increased,  but  beyond  that  point  having  more  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  decreased  consistency  and  led  to  unwarranted  overconfidence, 
with  no  increase  in  accuracy.  These  results  reinforce  the  doubts  about 
the  widespread  "all- source"  approach  to  intelligence,  and  the  "official 
theory  of  intelligence"  that  an  analyst  should  have  "all  the  facts"  before 
making  an  estimate  raised  by  Hilsman  (1956)  and  Wasserman  (I960). 

See  Section  7  also. 

Biases  of  Memory  and  Recall.  Since  the  early  work  of  Bartlett 
in  the  1920's  and  30' s,  psychologists  have  been  aware  that  human  memory 
of  complex  events  is  best  characterized  as  a  process  of  reconstruction 
1‘athcr  than  one  of  recollection  (Norman,  1969).  Bartlett  found  that 
accuracy  of  report  was  the  exception  when  people  attempted  to  recall 
stories,  avgunnents,  or  drawings  and  that  what  typically  occurs  in 
memory  is  a  reconstruction  from  a  general  "schema,  "  or  an  active 
organization,  of  the  original  material.  Tliis  schema  depends  heavily 
on  whatever  the  person  porcoivoa  to  bo  the  isolated  and  striking  details 
in  the  original  material.  Consequently,  recall  of  complex  data  tends 
to  be  shorter  than  the  original,  move  modern,  more  coherent  and 
eoiusequential,  and  those  errors  Increase  with  time.  With  increased 
tltne  there  is  more  "constructive  remembering,"  or  invention,  and  people 
are  often  most  pleased  about  and  certain  of  those  items  they  invented  than 
those  they  accurately  recalled. 

Posner  (1969),  Franks  and  Bransfovd  (1971)  and  Bransford  and 
Franks  (1971)  demonstrated  that  subjects  appear  to  abstract  a  schema 
from  complex  visual  stimuli  or  sentences  and  use  these  for  subsequent 
recognition  judgments.  Further,  subjects  rated  themselves  most 


confident  of  having  seen  r.  :henriatic  sentences  even  though  such  sentences 
were  actually  never  shown  the  subjects  in  the  original  sessions.  In  re* 
lated  experiments  (Barclay,  1973;  Bransford,  Barclay,  and  Franks, 

1972)  it  was  found  that  subjects  go  beyond  the  information  given  in 
complex  data  and  store  not  only  information  from  the  data  but  also 
implications  and  inferences  from  the  data. 

Intelligence  officers  are  not  immune  from  the  tendency  to 
recollect  instances  that  reflect  schematic  constructions  but  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  original  material.  Holmes  (1979)  reports  that  U.S.  Navy 
intelligence  officers  in  the  Pacific  prior  to  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  had 
set  a  watch  for  the  famous  "East  Winds  Rain"  code  signal  from  the 
Japanese.  In  subsequent  investigations  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  failure  some 
officers  recollected  having  seen  the  signal,  but  all  available  evidence 
suggests  it  was,  in  fact,  never  sent. 

As  noted  in  Section  7,  expert  intention  estimators  report 
developing  surprising  memories  for  the  material  they  handled,  when 
they  otherwise  had  no  surprising  mnemonic  t-  lonts.  It  seems  quite 
likely  that  this  experience  parallels  the  highly  accurate  recall  and 
rapid  memory  storage  feats  noted  in  expoi’t  chess  players.  Such  experts 
can  study  a  chess  board  for  only  a  few  seconds  and  recall  each  piece's 
location,  and  retain  these  memories  for  weeks  or  months.  Such  recall 
is  possible,  however,  only  for  meaningful  board  positions:  chess  pieces 
which  are  placed  randomly  are  no  more  readily  remembered  by  the  experts 
than  they  are  by  novices.  Studios  of  the  eye  movements  of  the  chess 
experts  show  they  literally  focus  on  the  most  important  strategic  re¬ 
lations  between  the  pieces.  Similarly,  the  excellent  recall  of  the 
successful  intention  estimators  probably  resulted  from  their  abilities 


to  fit  c.ich  piuct!  of  Ualii  into  a  meaningful  eontcHl,  or  to  determine  Ita 
promising,  potentially  relevant  features,  so  that  when  a  now  conte^ct 
was  formed  they  could  recall  the  earlier  data  which  could  now  he  fit 
into  the  new  conte:ct  (Klatsky,  1975). 

In  summary,  rmimory  scholars  (e.g.,  IClatzUy,  l975;  Norman,  1969; 
Posner,  1973)  observed  that  for  material  to  be  stored  in  long-term 
memory,  it  must  be  integrated  within  the  esistlug  structure  and  fit  with¬ 
in  the  schema  created  by  previous  material.  This  schema-linked  storage 
may  bias  retrieval,  however.  For  example,  Funltiiouser  (1968)  had 
people  classify  objects  according  to  color  or  shape.  Subsequently,  the 
people  were  better  in  speed  and  accuracy  of  recall  when  allowed  to 
use  the  original  clasaiflcatlen  scheme  than  when  forced  t©  use  a  new  set 
of  categories.  In  other  words,  memory  U  searched  effortlessly  provided 
that  the  context  at  the  time  of  retrieval  (problem  context)  matches  the 
organisational  elasaificatioivs  made  at  input,  l.e. ,  if  the  data  at  retrieval  are 
'•context  addressable'*  (Shlffrin  and  Atkinson,  1969).  If  the  context  at  re¬ 
trieval  requires  a  new  classification,  memory  search  is  more  difficult. 
Typically,  however,  the  problem  context  matches  the  input  schema  only 
for  easy  problems.  When  the  two  differ,  inappropriate  data  may  be 
recalled  (those  with  input  schema  sitnilar  to  the  problem  context  but  not 
necessarily  relevant  to  the  problem),  or  appropriate  data  tnay  not  be 
recalled,  or  the  problem  context  ntay  be  skewed  to  tfaateh  what  seem  to 
be  appropriate  data  in  a  different  schetina.  Schema  tend  to  stisngly 
affect  perception  as  well  as  memory  and  are  the  basis  of  wtany  well-known 
perceptual  illusions*  lUusions  result  front  the  tendency  (biasl  to  see 
all  stimuli  as  reflecting  our  typical  rectilinear  world.  A  vivid  example 
of  how  perceptual  schema  in  turn  itUluence  memory  comes  front  studies 


of  people'*  mental  maps.  Parisians^  who  normally  petceive  the  Seine 
from  ground  level  aa  geiUly  and  slowly  curving  through  the  city, 
typically  recollect  the  river  as  making  a  shallow  145®  bend  rather  than 
the  sharp,  85®  angle  of  its  actual  course,  which  is  accurately  perceived 
by  aviators  and  geographers  (Milgram,  1977)> 

Two  organising  mental  structures  commonly  used  in  memory  are 
ordered  lists  and  hierarchies.  Both  of  these  structures  can  bias  recall. 
Many  personal  experiences  appear  to  be  organised  in  memory  as  lists, 
however  multidimensional  event*  tend  i.ot  to  be  ordered  in  memory  on 
lists  of  several  dimensions  but  rather  along  a  single  din  ension.  DeSoto 
(196U  noted  that  peoples'  impressions  of  others  on  a  variety  of  dimensions, 
such  as  voice  quality  and  intelligence,  tend  to  be  highly  correlated:  i.e.. 
those  judged  high  in  one  quality  are  also  judged  high  on  others.  This 
tendency  to  see  various  qualities  as  eo-occuring  has  been  termed  the 
"halo  effect"  by  social  psychologists.  The  implication  is  that,  for 
eertain  dlserlmir^tions  and  judgments,  people  tend  to  collapse  various 

dimensiotis  into  one,  and  to  generaHse  from  that  one  dimension  to  others. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  memory  *4  coticepts  has  hierarchical 
structure  (e.g. ,  Warren,  197SI.  More  importantly,  statements  which  are 
not  represented  by  hierarchical  structures  tend  to  he  altered  in  memory 
so  that  they  can  be  (Dawes,  I9h6).  For  example,  Dawes  compared  memory 
of  statements  of  the  form  "Some  X  are  Y"  v^ith  those  of  the  form  "All  (or 
l4o)  X  are  Y"  and  found  that  "some’*  statements  are  more  UWely  to  he  re¬ 
called  as  "all  or  no"  statements  than  the  reverse.  This  preference  for 
absolute  and  concrete  concepts  ("alt  or  no")  relative  to  relativistic  or 
amhigttous  concepts  ("some")  pervades  other  analytic  tasks  as  well.  A 
further  characteristic  of  hierarchical  organisation  is  thae  properties  of 


itrc!  ftrpraiiunttici  at  ttigluir  (c.g.,  '’birUs  £ly'*)  and 

pruportlesi  are  then  applied  to  lower  levels  (c.g.,  ’’eaglca  fly"). 
Hiis  can  lead  to  misapplication  of  properties  (e.  {{>»  ^'ostriches  fly''}. 
Further,  properties  are  often  assigned  a  class  on  the  t>asis  of 
observations  of  a  subclass  or  single  n'lCmUer  (c.  g. ,  "eagles  are 
killers,"  therefore  "birds  are  killers").  Such  thinking  is  termed 
"stereotyping"  and  may  be  due  to  the  orgauixational  structure  of  memory. 
The  implications  of  hierarchical  memory  structure  are  that  class  assign* 
ments  are  sontetlmes  inappropriate,  and  inferences  fretn  properties  of 
Individuals  to  properties  of  classes  aivd  vice  versa  are  not  always 
thought  out, 

Hecauae  Isolated  and  strii^lng  details  of  data  are  i»<f^portant  in 
creating  prototypes  at^  schenn*  in  memory,  there  is  a  strong  tetuiency 
to  recall  ©r  recognise  ufti^ue  or  striking  information  with  little  loss  of 
detail  even  over  long  periods  of  time  f^ock  and  gnglestein,  1^5*1), 
Mnemonists  (individuals  with  greater  than  usual  memory  capability) 
attribute  their  prodigious  memory,  in  part,  to  their  ability  to  experience 
each  particular  datum  as  a  unique  instance  (Lnria.  19$S),  I'here  are 
several  implications  of  this  characteristic  of  memory.  First,  non- 
oecur fences  of  events  and  negative  instances  are  rarely  as  striking 

or  oni^ue  as  occurrences  or  pus  hive  instances,  and  wiU  tend  to  be  less 
well- remembered.  Second,  because  uah^ue  and  striking  events  tend  to 
be  ufeU-renmmbered*  relative  more  cotmnonRiaee  event#*  thev  tend  to 
be  over  inlluentlal  when  estintates  are  ntade  (see  the  discussion  of 
"availability"  below).  Third*  the  perception  of  physical  stimuli  tends 
to  be  affected  by  the  so-called  "central  tendency  of  judgment* "  that  is* 
smaller  stimulus  values  are  overestimated  and  larger  ones  are 


underestimated.  These  inaccurate  sensation  judgments  are  compounded 
when  psychophysical  sensations  are  stored  in  memory,  i.e.,  smaller, 
weaker  values  are  further  overestimated  and  larger,  stronger  values 
underestimated.  Since  "smallest,  least,  weakest, "  and  "strongest, 
largest,  most"  are  striking  and  unique,  they  tend  to  be  well -remembered 
in  terms  of  detail  but  not  in  teims  tual  magnitude.  Further,  the 
"law  of  sense  memory"  suggests  that  the  more  extreme  the  stimuli,  the 
more  distorted  the  memory  of  its  magnitude  relative  less  extreme 
stimuli.  In  short,  perception  compresses 

magnitude,  memory  does  so  even  more,  and  compression  is  most 
severe  for  those  stimuli  most  likely  to  be  recalled.  Fourth,  the 
distinctiveness  of  strikHg  and  unique  data  tend  to  isolate  them  from  other 
data,  thus  improving  their  menmrability,  but  also  reducing  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  integrate  these  data  with  others.  In  effect,  the 
classification  of  data  as  unique  protects  it  from  forgetting  oi*  interference 
while  in  memory,  but  may  also  isolate  it  from  further  cognitive  itde- 
gration,  unless  such  integration  explicitly  involves  other  distinctive 
eases* 

To  suimnarise*  the  following  characteristics  of  memory  will  tend 
to  bias  intelligence  analysis: 

o  Memory  reconstructions  streamline,  condense,  and  modernise 
Input  data,  fitting  it  to  preexisting  schema. 

o  "Constructive  remembering"  iinventioni  increases  with  time 
and  pei^e  are  often  most  pleased  with  and  conlideM  of  the  fidelity  of 
•ueh  menmries.  These  constructions  tend  to  reflect  the  schema  used 
by  the  individual  to  organise  the  input  data. 
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o  UucaU  and  rccogniUoit  ^vhlch  r.iatch  in  coittcxi  the 

ofganl/ntion  schcniA  of  memory  input j  can  be  performed  r-slatlvnly 
effortlessly.  Uccatt  contexts  ^vhich  do  not  match  memory  schema  require 

greater  mental  effort. 

o  Memory  lists  fall  to  capture  the  multidimension  .attributes  of 
stimuli,  producing  the  "halo  effect,"  and  the  assumption  that  favorable 
or  unfavorable  qualities  co-occur. 

o  Hierarchical  organiinatton  of  memories  is  often  misapplied  to 
nenhierarchlcal  Inputs,  or  too  rigidly  applied,  producing  stereotypes,  the 
assumption  that  attributes  f^f  members  of  a  class  exletvl  to  the  entire 
class. 

o  Striking  tietails  tend  to  be  best  recalled  but  also  teiKl  to  t>e 
most  compressed  in  rtiagnitude  toward  less  impressive  data.  The 
distinctiveness  of  striking  details  m&y  prevent  their  integration  with 
other  data  in  rne«%ory.  Since  negative  instances  are  generally  less 
striding  than  positive  instances,  the  former  are  less  memorable  and 
less  available  for  further  cognitive  work.  Striking  details  will  be 
readily  integrated  only  with  other  striking  details. 

intormatlen  Integration  fjjases.  The  schenta  which  guide  memory 
are  composed  ol  "concepts,"  or  the  describable  >fegularities  of  events  or 
objects  iSeorne.  gkstraad  and  Oominow'ski*  1^71).  Concept  formation 
is  perhaps  the  most  critical  element  of  "infornration  integration:"  the 
ability  to  contbine  information  from  a  variety  ol  sources  into  a  single 
judgment, 

Mere  esiposore  to  a  representative  Instance  of concept,  in 
general,  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  a  person  to  describe  future  Instances, 
lather,  tite  person  must  experience  the  crucial  distensions  ol  the 


concept  changing  to  perceive  the  variation  of  the  dimensions  across 
positive  and  negative  instances  of  the  concept.  Such  experience  over 
a  variety  of  cases  allows  the  individual  to  progress  from  knowledge  of 
individual  patterns  of  various  dimensions  to  an  abstraction  of  proto¬ 
types,  and  finally  to  a  definition  of  the  dimensions  along  which  the 
instances  differ.  Such  a  definition  provides  the  concept,  and  integrates 
the  information  provided  by  the  varying  dimensions  and  differing 
instances  into  a  coherent  judgment. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  people  do  not 
attend  a  wide  variety  of  dimensions  to  form  concepts,  nor  do  they 
attend  the  variation  of  patterns  and  instances  sufficiently  before  form¬ 
ing  concepts. 

Several  studies  of  judgments  by  medical  and  psychological 
clinicians  (Goldberg,  1968,  1970;  Meehl,  195"),  radiologists  (Hoffman, 
Slovic,  and  Rorer,  1968),  stockbrokers  (Slovic,  1969),  business 
managers  (Hamner  and  Carter,  1975;  McCann,  Miller,  and  Moskowitz, 
1975),  admissions  officers  (Dawes,  1971),  financial  officers  (Ashton, 
1974;  Libby,  1975),  and  U.S.  Senators  (Wainer,  Zill,  Gruvaeus,  1973), 
indicate  that  information  integration  judgments  can  be  made  at  levels 
of  validity  equal  or  better  than  that  of  the  "experts"  with  extremely 
simple  additive  combinations  of  relevant  dimensions  (Dawes  and 
Corrigan,  1974).  Several  of  the  studies  (e.g.,  Dawes,  1971,  Goldberg, 
1970)  show  that  it  is  difficult  for  experts  to  be  perfectly  consistent  in 
applying  implicit  integration  and  decision  rules  over  many  cases. 

More,  or  equally,  accurate  judgments  are  made  when  actuarial  formula 
derived  from  the  expert's  behavior  ("policy  capturing")  are  applied  to 
judgments,  a  procedure  termed  "bootstrapping"  (Dawes,  1971).  The 
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actuarial  method  docs  not  necessarily  represent  tlie  methods  actually 
employed  by  the  experts,  although  extensive  research  by  Anderson 
(1970,  1971,  1973)  suggests  that  it  probably  does;  i.  e,,  Anderson 
finds  individual's  impressions  tend  to  be  the  weighted  average  of  the 
values  of  the  various  component  impressions.  Goldberg  (1968)  reviewed 
research  that  indicates  expert's  accuracy  is  unrelated  to  either  the 
amount  of  information  on  hand  or  the  level  of  professional  training  and 
experience. 

Why  are  experts  (and  everybody  else)  ineffective  integrators  of 
multidimensional  data?  Several  cognitive  heuristics  seem  to  be  applied 
which  lead  to  nonoptimal  utilization  of  inforination. 

Restricted  Dimensional  Usage;  Slovic  (1966)  found  subjects 
employed  only  two  out  of  nine  dimensions  related  to  success  when 
judging  overall  intelligence,  and  when  these  two  dimensions  were  in¬ 
consistent  for  a  case,  one  was  ignored  (the  preference  for  redundant, 
consistent  cues  rather  than  independent  cues  is  discussed  further 
below).  Typically  one  or  two  dimensions  are  used  as  a  focus  and  small 
corrections  are  made  by  reference  to  other  dimensions.  In  Floffman 
ct  al.  Vs  (1968)  study  of  i*adiologists,  six  dimensions  were  deemed 
important  in  Judging  ulcer  malignancy,  but  in  fact  only  two  dimensions 
were  used  by  n^ost  radiologists  in  making  actual  prognoses.  Slovic  and 
MacPhillamy  (1974)  found  that  when  faced  with  multidimensional 
alternatives,  people  are  excessively  influenced  by  commensurable 
dimensions,  those  that  . can  be  readily  compared  across  choices.  In 
effect,  choice  decisions  were  made  on  the  grounds  of  comparisons  of 
comparable  dimensions  even  when  these  dimensions  were  unimportant 
for  the  choice.  Other  heuristics  are  described  below. 


Biases  of  Concept  Formation.  Psychological  experiments  on 
concept  formation  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  intelligence  analyst's 
task  of  separating  signals  from  noise.  The  subject  in  the  concept  for¬ 
mation  task  is  confronted  with  many  objects  or  events  varying  on  many 
attribute  dimensions,  only  some  of  which  are  related  to  the  required 
categorization  problem,  the  remaining  dimensions  are  "noise. "  The 
subject  solves  the  problem  by  selecting  the  relevant  attributes  and  the 
rule  for  combining  them. 

As  the  review  of  literature  above  indicates,  the  difficulty  of  the 
concept  formation  problem  increases  as  the  number  of  attribute 
dimensions  increases.  The  more  attributes,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
find  the  ones  .  hich  are  relevant  to  the  solution.  If  more  than  one  com¬ 
bination  of  attributes  can  be  used  to  solve  the  problem  (i.  o. ,  if  attributes 
are  redundant),  the  rate  at  which  the  concept  is  formed  ic  increased. 
(However,  the  application  of  redundant  Information  has  important 
drawbacks,  as  is  discussed  below  under  "Representatlvenass"  and  "tlus 
illusion  of  validity. ") 

Testing  Hypotheses.  Once  a  person  has  farmed  a  tentative 
concept,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  concept  as  a  hypothesis  against  the 
stream  of  evidence.  There  is  an  extremely  strong  tendency  to  detect 
a  pattern  or  rule  underlying  a  sequence  of  events,  and  events  that  are 
randomly  connected  arc  often  seen  as  following  some  form  of  rule. 

This  sensitivity  to  order  moans  that  when  people  are  confronted  with 
an  orderly  sequence  of  events  they  quickly  detect  the  regularities,  but 
when  confronted  with  a  disorderly  sequence  they  again  detect  regularity. 

People  rarely  eliminate  all  the  possible  hypotheses  that  the 
available  range  of  evidence  would  permit  them  to  reject.  In  contrast. 
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tluTi't;  is  ii  tendency  to  funnuliitn  a  hypothesis,  to-st  it  until  it  is  proven 
wronR,  and  then  discard  it  and  formulate  a  new  hypothesis.  When, 
occasionally,  people  select  multiple  hypotheses  to  test,  they  tend  to 
reject  some,  but  not  all,  of  those  not  consistent  with  the  Information 
(Levine,  1966), 

Hypotheses  shape  the  information  people  remomher,  and  the 
choice  of  information  to  attend,  reducing  strain  on  memory,  but  limiting 
processed  information  to  just  that  which  is  relevant  to  the  current 
hypothesis.  If  the  current  hypothesis  proves  inadequate,  iulonmtion 
may  be  lost  which  would  have  suggested  new  hypotheses.  The  tendency 
to  form  hyjiothescs  before  adequate  supporting  data  are  available  (e.g. , 
when  the  data  are  random)  interferes  with  hypothesis  resting,  since 
these  early  hypotheses  tend  to  be  held  too  long,  i,  o. ,  long  after 
auffu’ient  evidence  has  been  soon  to  reject  them.  In  an  experiment  in 
which  subjects  expoctod  false  as  well  as  valid  infomnation  against  which 
to  test  hypotheses,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  regard  data  con¬ 
firming  their  hypothesis  as  valid  and  data  weakening  their  hypothesis 
as  false.  The  subjects'  confidence  in  their  hypothesis  increased  with 
any  eonflrnnng  data  they  received,  but  confidence  did  not  decrease  when 
negative  evidence  was  received;  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  was 
simply  rejected  as  false  (Kordelecki,  cited  in  Posner,  1971;  7b), 

Jervis  (I96d,  aiwl  especially  1976)  has  emphasised  how  expocta- 
tiou**  affect  the  perceptions  of  statesmen  ajtd  inteUigenco  analysts.  As 
noted  In  Section  d,  a  central  principle  guiding  the  process  of  separating 
sigitais  fro.n  noise  is  the  tendency  to  fU  incoming  iJUformation  into 
existing  theories  attd  images,  which  in  turn  determine  winct  is  noted. 
Jervis  also  asserts  that  statesmen  overlook  the  fact  tluit  evidence 


consistent  with  their  theories  may  also  be  consistent  with  other  theories. 
Finally,  decisionmakers  tend  to  be  too  wedded  to  their  views  and  too 
closed  to  new  information.  George  and  Smoke  (1974;  574)  write  that 
"discrepant  information  ...  is  often  required,  in  effect,  to  meet  higher 
standards  of  evidence  and  to  pass  stricter  tests  to  gain  acceptance  than 
new  information  that  supports  existing  expectations.  " 

Consequences.  There  are  three  main  consequences  of  this 
limited  information  processing  capacity.  First,  perception  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  comprehensive  or  even-handed  but  selective.  The  person's 
anticipations  of  what  he  will  perceive  determine  to  a  large  extent  the 
small  part,  out  of  the  greater  Information  environment,  that  is  actually 
perceived.  Second,  because  man  does  not  have  the  capability  to  make 
optimal  use  of  information,  h«  resorts  to  heuristics  and  simplification 
mechanisms  to  ease  the  cognitive  strain.  Third,  since  he  cannot 
simultaneously  integrate  a  great  deal  of  information,  man  is  forced  to 
process  information  sequentially. 

Estimates  Based  on  Noisy  Signals;  The  signals  the  intention 
estimating  analyst  responds  to  are  typically  incomplete  (Important  data  are 
missing,  e.  g. ,  key  words  in  a  message  may  not  be  decoded,  reconnaissance 
missions  may  not  be  flown  on  schedule)^  signals  are  vague  or  confused 
(reconnaissance  photos  may  be  blurred),  or  otherwise  randomly  imper¬ 
fect.  Such  signals  might  be  completely  reliable  and  valid,  or  they  might 
include  unreliable  or  invalid  information.  Given  all  these  possible 
causes  of  uncertainty  (what  parts  are  missing.  Incoherent,  unreliable 
or  inaccurate?),  the  analyst  must  nevertheless  form  some  predictions 
as  to  the  opponent's  intentions. 


Although  the  analyst  may  ho  highly  sensitive  to  the  uncertainty 
produced  by  unreliability  and  invalid*ty  in  the  signals  ho  attends,  he 
may  nevertheless  overlook  the  uncertainty  contributed  by  randomness 
alone,  the  noise  within  a  signal  channel.  That  Is,  the  analyst  may 
assume  that  signal  channels  have  perfect  fidelity,  which  is  impossible. 
Psychologists  have  found  that  people  have  a  very  poor  conception  of  such 
random  disturbance,  rarely  recognize  it  when  it  is  present,  and  offer 
deterministic  explanations  for  random  phenomena  (Kahneman  and  Tversky, 
1972).  In  short,  the  analyst,  convinced  a  signal  is  from  reliable  and 
valid  sources,  may  assume  it  contains  no  error.  One  cousoquenco  of 
this  tendency  to  overlook  random  error  is  that,  when  people  formulato 
and  test  hypotheses  using  uncertain  signals,  they  keep  searching  for 
deterministic  rules  which  will  account  for  all  the  signal.^  they  are 
attending;  when  their  hypotheses  fail  to  produce  perfect  predictions, 
people  frequently  change  hypotheses,  apply  them  inconsistently,  and 
tend  to  reuse  hypotheses  which  wore  previously  discarded.  Even  when 
people  form  the  correct  hypothesis  they  have  trouble  applying  it  con¬ 
sistently  (Slovic,  et  ah,  1977;  13).  This  basic  difficulty,  of  not 
cificluiitly  excluding  hyptochetical  inferences  when  data  are  uncertain 
and  contain  random  error  or  noise,  in  perhaps  a  major  stumbling  block 
to  the  application  of  the  "strong  liU’eror.co"  method  described  in  Section  6 
and  demonstrated  in  Section  7,  The  difficulty  is  two-fold;  holding  onto 
a  discredited  hypothesis  too  long  because  some  noisy  data  seem  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  and  rejecting  a  true  hypothesis  because  noisy  data  seem  incon¬ 
sistent  with  it.  The  tendency  to  cheek  hypotheses  inconsistently  agaiuut 
tho  signals  compounds  tho  difficulty. 


The  review  by  Siovic  et  al.  (1977)  of  literature  on  judgments 
provides  evidence  that  people  make  inferences  that  are  too  extreme 
given  the  uncertain  data  they  have*  These  too>extreme  estimates  have 
been  related  to  throe  judgmental  heuristics;  representativeness,  'avail¬ 
ability,  an  ]  anchoring,  v/hich  provide  efficient  £.nd  sometimes  valid 
methods  for  reaching  conclusions  about  noisy  data,  but  which  can  also 
lead  to  persistent,  large,  and  serious  estimation  biases. 

Representativeness.  Many  estimative  tasks  require  the  analyst 
to  judge  the  probability  that  some  beliavior,  X,  observed  now  indicates 
an  intention  to  attempt  behavior  Y  in  the  future.  Tversky  and  Kahnoman 
(1973,  1974,  Kahneman  and  Tversky,  1973)  demonstrate  that  people 
tend  to  make  such  estimates  by  .examining  the  features  of  X  and  Y  and 
assessing  the  similarity  between  them,  the  degree  to  whirh  behavior  Y 
is  representative  of  the  process  X  which  nUght  be  generating  it.  If  Y 
is  very  similar  to  X  then  the  estimated  probability  that  X  ’^indicates" 
that  Y  will  occur  is  deemed  high. 

The  rep  ssentativeness  heuristic  Implies  that  the  analyst  n^y 
estimate  the  probability  titat  a  particular  event  indicates  another  event, 
e.  g.,  the  opponent  is  dramatically  increasing  military  capabilities 
implies  the  iident  to  attack,  by  c(  mparing  his  impressions  of  the  build¬ 
up  with  his  stereotype  of  a  surprise  attack.  U  the  information  that 
capabilities  are  rapidly  improving  is  representative  of  the  analyst's 
image  of  a  surprise  attack,  the  analyst  estimates  that  an  attack  is 
probable*  The  problem  with  this  inference  is  that  it  overlooks  infor¬ 
mation  which  la  more  relevant  to  accurate  probability  judgment,  namely 
how  often  do  nations  (all  nations  or  the  one  in  question)  which  Improve 
military  capabilities  then  launch  surprise  attacks?  Tlve  representativeness 
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heuristic  overlooks  this  "base-rate"  data,  that  is,  data  on  the  distribution 
of  outcomes  in  similar  situations,  and  overemphasizes  "case"  data,  that 
ia,  evidence  on  the  particular  case  under  consideration.  This  tendency 
is  enhanced  by  anything  which  increases  the  perceived  uniqueness  of  the 
case  at  hand.  One  consequence  is  that  rare  events  or  extreme  values 
are  predicted  if  they  happen  to  be  representative.  A  second  consequence 
is  that  estimates  based  on  representativeness  ignore  the  unreliability  of 
case  data,  i.  c. ,  the  fact  that  a  single  case  or  piece  of  information  is 
not  likely  to  represent  the  total  universe  of  cases.  However,  Tversky  and 
KaVineman  (1971)  find  people  (laynien  and  scientists  alike)  use  the  "law  of 
small  numbers,  "  and  regard  a  small  random  sample  drawn  from  a  popu¬ 
lation  as  highly  representative  and  similar  to  the  population  in  all 
essential  characteristics.  Tversky  and  Kahneman  found  even  mathe- 
luatical  psychologists  underestimate  the  error  and  unreliability  inlrerent 
in  small  samples  of  data. 

An  equally  disquieting  finding  in  Kahneman  and  Tversky' s  (1973) 
series  of  experiments  is  that  when  judges  were  given  no  Information 
about  specific  cases  except  base-rate  data,  the  base  rate  influenced 
their  judgments.  However,  when  worthless  information  was  given  on  a 
pat'ticular  case  along  with  base-rate  data,  the  judges  Inferred  from  the 
worthless  case  data  that  no  judgment  was  possible,  even  though  they  also 
had  base-rate  data  which  would  allow  them  to  make  an  estimate.  In 
other  words,  very  noisy  (worthless)  data  on  a  particular 
observation  may  lead  an  analyst  to  make  no  predictions  oven  though 
the  analyst  may  have  data  on  general  past  patterns  which  would  permit 
him  to  calculate  base-i'ate  tendencies  and  thus  make  an  estimate  or 
prediction  derived  from  the  average  of  past  behavior.  Clearly,  a 


possible  ploy  for  deception  would  be  to  "feed"  the  opponent  so  much  noisy 
data  on  a  specific  case  that  the  opponent's  analysts  would  overlook  base- 
rate  data  and  conclude  no  estimates  were  possible  because  the  case  data 
are  too  noisy. 

A  third  consequence  of  the  representativeness  heuristic  is  its 
tendency  to  produce  nonregressive  predictions,  that  is,  prediction.*; 
which  ignore  regressions  to  the  mean,  Kahneman  and  Tversky  (1979) 
note  that  intuitive  predictions  follow  a  simple  matching  rule.  The  predicted 
value  is  selected  so  that  the  standing  of  the  cat.:;  in  the  distribution  of 
possible  outcomes  matches  its  standing  in  the  distribution  of  the 
analyst's  impressions.  For  example,  the  hypothetical  analyst  may  note 
that  an  opponent's  rate  of  buildup  of  capabilities  is  greater  than  95  per¬ 
cent  of  all  buildups  ever  observed.  He  might  then  estimate  the  probability 
that  this  buildup  indicates  the  intention  to  iziitiate  hostilities  at  .  95.  The 
analyst  has  been  excessively  influenced  by  the  extremeness  of  the 
singular  case  (a  small  sample  of  one)  and  Insufficiently  influenced  by  the 
average  probability  that  buildups  of  capabilities  lead  to  attacks.  Only  if 
military  buildups  were  perfect  predictors  of  attacks  would  the  analyst 
be  justified  In  letting  his  prediction  of  an  attack  match  his  impression  of 
the  buildup.  To  the  degree  that  buildups  are  imperfect  predictors  of 
attacks,  the  analyst  should  lower  (regress  to  the  moan)  his  prediction 
toward  the  average  for  the  class.  If,  on  average,  military  attacks  follow 
milit':ry  buildups  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  the  analyst  should  lower  his 
prediction,  from  .95  toward  .10,  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the 
uncertainty  of  predicting  attacks  and  the  possible  unreliability  of  the 
data  on  the  particular  buildup  examined. 
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Since  rcijresentatlvencas  implioa  a  disrcf'urd  for  the  unreliability 
of  infornmtion,  one  would  expect  that  judi^ea,  j;ivcn  unreliable  infomaa* 
tion,  mighl  nviko  the  same  predictions  as  when  given  highly  reliable 
information.  This  Is  what  K.ahneman  and  Tversky  (197^)  found  in  their 
experiments.  People  given  data  they  knew  to  be  unreliable  but 
representative  of  academic  performance  (the  data  were  on  mental  con¬ 
centration)  made  the  same  predictions  of  academic  performance  as  were 
made  by  judges  given  highly  reliable  Infermation  on  academic  standing. 
Even  though  the  former  group  was  aware  of  the  unrellabiUty  of  the  cues 
they  were  using,  they  used  the  cues  as  rKpresmdativo  of  the  situation 
they  were  predicting. 

The  hypothetical  analyst  example  above  is  not  entirely  farfetched. 
Bracken  (1977)  describes  how  the  British  Air  Staff  In  the  I920's  and 
I9i0'9  based  its  estintates  of  bombing  casualties  an  the  worst  raid  of 
World  War  1  rather  thaxt  on  the  average  of  all  raids.  The  Staff's  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  probable  casualtiea  from  Luftwaffe  bombing  were 
consequently  vastly  inflated  and  wide  of  the  facts  in  World  War  11. 
Similarly,  Jervis  {I97bt  2bb-27l)  describes  how  inteUlgeace  at^  policy 
estimates  attd  predictions  tend  to  be  excessively  influenced  by  the  last 
war  fought  while  data  on  other  previous  wars  tends  to  be  disregarded. 
Similarly,  he  notes  that  policies  »/h4ch  succeed  are  repeated  while 
policies  which  fail  are  avoided  ieven  though  the  soecess  or  failure  ol 
a  single  case  can  be  due  to  chance  factors,  pp.  27I-279)  that  is,  un¬ 
representative  instaneer  are  treated  as  if  they  were  representative  of  a 
whole  class  of  poU.des. 

Kahnenran  and  Tversky  find  what  they  label  "the  illusion 

of  validity,  *•  the  widespread  intuition  that  consistent  information  allows 


greater  confidence  in  prediction*  and  estimates  than  inconsistent 
information,  and  that  extreme  predictions  (e.  g. ,  a  given  enemy  attack 
will  either  succeed  or  fall)  are  made  with  much  higher  confidence  than 
are  intermediate  predictions.  Titis  illusion  is  quite  significant  for 
Intelligence  estimation.  That  is,  an  analyst  will  tend  to  have  greater 
confidence  in  an  estimate  based  on  sigrals  which  agree  than  he  will 
have  in  an  estimate  based  on  signals  which  have  inconsistem  contetU. 
People  tend  to  discount  evidence  which  conflicts  with  existing  intprecsions 
(Anderson.  1972).  Furtlutrmore,  analyst  confidence  will  tend  to  increase 
with  the  correlation  between  signals  and  be  highest  when  the  signals  are 
perfectly  correlated.  This  means  however  that  the  analyst  is  treating 
what  amounts  to  one  signal  as  if  it  were  two  independent,  mutually 
confirming  signals.  However,  given  valid  signals,  the  strength  of  the 
prediction  that  can  be  based  on  them  is  related  statistically  to  the 
inverse  of  the  correlation  between  them,  not  to  the  jUreet  correlation, 
as  most  people  assume.  The  analyst  tends,  as  Kahneman  and  Tvorsky 
(1973:  247)  writ:,  to  be  “more  eonfident  in  a  eontext  of  inferior  predictive 
validity.**  If  signals,  which  all  point  to  a  certain  intention,  are  redundant 
or  highly  correlated  to  each  other,  the  analyst  would  do  well  to  ask  if 
they  are.  in  fact,  from  independent  sources  of  infonnation,  and  in  any 
eircttnislanee*.  to  have  lest  confidence  in  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
signals  which  do  not  correlate  with  each  other,  but  which  nevertheless 
suggest  the  same  intention,  are  less  likely  to  be  entanated  by  the  same 
source,  and  are  a  better  statistical  basis  for  analyst  estimates  and 
eonlldence. 

Tlte  fact  that  people  tend  to  have  nmre  confidence  in  predictions 
of  extreme  values  than  in  predictions  of  intermediate  values  is 


incaniiistcttt  with  the  phenomenon  of  rei{  rr-Mihon  to  the  itnntn. 

intuitive  pro4ictionst  tomi  to  be  inouft'leicntty  re^rcssiive,  i.e.,  they  are 

too  representative  of  case  <iata  and  insufficiently  representative  of  the 

base-rate  data  on  the  mean,  or  average,  for  the  class  of  ttmt  case. 

The  dl»crct>ancy  between  predictions  and  outcomes  is  worst  when 

eSbtremc  predictions  are  R\ade.  Thua,  people  are  most  confident  in 

their  predictions  when  their  predictions  are  most  like’y  to  be  wrong, 

Kahneman  ati4  Tvorsky  (H73:  249)  writes 

Factors  which  entrance  confidence,  fer  example, 
eon.iistency  and  cstretnity,  ax*e  often  negatively 
correlated  with  predit:tive  accuracy.  Thus, 
people  are  prone  to  experience  much  confidence 
in  highly  fallible  judgtnenta  . ..  like  other 
perceptual  and  judi'mental  errors,  the  illusion  of 
validity  often  persists  even  when  Its  illusory 
character  U  recognlaed. 

Obviously,  the  illusion  of  %‘aUdity  tends  to  relitforce  wlrat  Wassermaa 
(t9b0>  termtid  "the  ot'fieial  theory"  of  intelUgenee,  espeeiaiiy  "tiaive 
roaUsm, "  the  notion  tiuit  InteUigoneo  consists  of  "unvarnished"  facts 
which  admit  ol  only  one  interpretation  and  the  purpose  oi  iittelUgence 
is  the  accumulation  of  ever  mere  data  so  that  jmUcy  is  based  on  "all 
the  facts,"  One  conse<|uence,  as  Hiltnan  {1956:  5^)  and  others  have 
noted  is  an  emphasis  on  encyeJopedie  accunmlation  of  sources  at  the 
expense  ol  attalyais,  attd  a  belief  that  "aU-souvee"  intelligence  ce*itraU- 
iiation  autmnatically  leads  to  adequate  intelligence.  3y  way  el  contrast, 
our  review  of  smne  sueeesslul  intention  estintators  {Section  7}  found 
that,  ev*en  though  they  had  "all-source"  data,  the  estimators  determined 
which  sources  were  independent  ol  each  other  (uncorrelated)  yet  still 
valid  aitd  reliable  indicators  ol  intentions.  They  did  this  p«imarily 
because  they  could  not  depend  on  any  one  sourco  to  last  (e.  g. ,  the 


Nasi*  might  at  any  point  Itave  chango«l  their  enciphering  policy  and 

destroyed  the  Ultra  source),  and  it  was  important  to  have  other 

independent  sources  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  might  he  compromised 

or  destroyed.  But  secondarily,  these  estimators  seemed  to  realise  the 

inherent  random  error  present  in  even  the  best  sources,  and  attempted 

to  offset  this  by  triangulating  on  intentions  udth  several  sources  whose 

errors  were  uncorrelated  and  hence  would  offset  each  other.  Jones 

(1978:  S29)  explicitly  noted  this  uncertainty  with  respect  to  Ultra  decodes: 

Care  was  of  course  necessary  ••  although 
any  one  decode  was  likely  to  be  one  hundred 
percent  reliable,  it  might  well  contain  much 
less  titan  the  whole  truth  '-a  fact  that  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  regarding  information 
from  any  source,  however  reliable. 

AvailabtUty.  A  second  heuristic  used  is  to  judge  those  events 
most  probable  for  w'hieh  it  is  easiest  to  imagine  or  recall  relevant 
instances.  In  general,  the  most  probable  events  are  also  the  most 
available  to  recall,  but  not  invariably:  availability  is  affected  by  ether 
factors  (familiarity,  recency,  emotional  salience)  which  reduce  the 
accuracy  of  predictions  and  estitnates  based  on  this  heuristic.  The 
conse<;ttence  is  that  systematic  Hates  ntay  result  from  judgments  based 
on  the  availability  heuristic  (Tversky  and  l<ahneman,  i97J). 

The  availability  heuristic  is  related  to  the  bias  Chapman  and 
Chapman  (19^7,  1969)  term  ‘HUusory  correlation,  **  the  marked  over- 
estimation  of  the  co-occurreoee  of  natural  associate*.  That  is.  Chapman 
and  Chapman  found  people  incorrectly  judged  natural  associates  (e.  g., 
**li^-liger^)  as  appearing  more  froi^uently  in  lists  of  word  pairs  than 
unnatural  pairs  (**Ua»- eggs**)  uddeh  appeared  equally  frequently. 

Similarly,  Chapman  and  Chapntan  found  naive  undergraduates  **discovered 


llt«T  Ut?lwc4;n  I'llttltMl  uyuiplonN  «f  {}EiyclH>pathoU»i;y 

whivh  in  pr^ctirc  bclinvo  but  wbi^h  do  not 

in  iAct  churact^rl-AU  puychap^th^i.  iioth  thn  undorgrnduatos  nnd  tUe 
cUnicUutf  o:!»;inMtc  ttmt  u  di^^nosin  of  pnrnnotA  accompanied  by  the 
paticnt'H  drawing  of  figures  wUh|HH*uitar  eyes,  ftow^vcr,  studies  of 
drawings  by  paranoids  show  no  such  relationshio. 

Tversky  and  Kahnemnn  (H75:  225}  offer  the  availability  heuristic 
us  an  vxplanatioft  of  this  illusory  correUtiun.  i'l^oplo  seetn  to  know  tliut 
co-occurrance  Inci’easca  the  associative  memory  bond  between  concepts 
(perltaps  the  oldest  principle  in  ineit^ory  study).  The  availability 
heuristic  exploits  the  invefsa  of  titat  principle,  tltat  strength  of  associa¬ 
tion  is  an  index  of  frequ  ruey*  et  cv*-occ«rreuce.  However,  repeated 
co-nceurrwnco  is  only  ak\*t  factor  tliat  increasies  associative  strength, 
vtucr  factois  Utclude  the  case  in  retrieving  instances,  the  rffectlvcness 
ot  the  Search  for  instances,  and  the  ease  in  imagining  instances. 

Readily  in\agiaed  instances  of  association,  such  as  peculiar  eyes  and 
sttspicious  paranoids,  seem  to  lead  people  to  ’onclude  that  these  events 
frettuently  co-occur,  tfnfo  tenately.  the  illusory  correlation  has  been 
faynd  to  be  extr^-tnely  resistant  to  co«tra4ictory  data,  persists  even 
when  the  perceived  positive  correlations  are  in  fact  negative,  at\d  It 
prevents  people  from  detecting  relationships  that  are  in  fact  present. 

Hamiltcn  (l^tli  sugg't^atod  that  illusory  correlation  and 
availability  are.  In  part,  responsible  for  the  psychological  formation 
of  stereotypic  perceptions,  Noting  the  psychological  tendency  to  infer 
Shat  rare  events  have  rare  chnracterls*ics,  and  that  common  events 
have  common  characteristics.  Hamilton  suggec  s  that  members  of 
groups  whose  nemtbers  are  rare  in  a  population  (i.e,.  minority  group 


members)  may  be  perceived  as  having  characteristics  which  are  un¬ 
usual  in  the  population  (i.  e. ,  deviant  tendencies^,  because  both  are 
uncommon  and  distinctive.  In  contrast,  majority  group  members  are 
associated  with  common,  normal  characteristics.  Research  by 
Hamilton  and  Gifford  (1976)  supported  this  hypothesis.  The  implication 
for  intelligence  analysts  is  that  distinctive  characteristics  may  be 
attached  to  distinctive  objects  (states,  leaders,  or  events)  without  any 
evidence  of  actual  covariation  between  the  characteristic  and  the  object. 
The  hypothetical  analyst  might  conclude,  for  example,  that  the  behavior 
of  North  Korean  leader,  Kim  11-song,  is  distinctly  different  than  that  of 
any  other  modern  leader,  and  then  attribute  this  to  Kim's  unpredictable, 
irrational,  psychopathic  character. 

The  intention  estimation  analyst  may  have  a  constellation  of 
signals  which  form  a  pattern  suggestive  of  several  possible  enemy 
intentions.  Suppose  one  such  possible  intention  is  to  launch  a  sneak 
attack.  The  analyst's  task  is  to  assess  the  probability  of  the  various 
possible  intenti-'ns  against  the  pattern  of  the  evidence.  In  making  such 
estimates  the  analyst  may  attempt  to  recall  similar  patterns  in  the  past, 
and,  by  determining  what  intentions  past  patterns  led  to,  predict  the 
likelihood  that  the  present  pattern  indicates  one  intention  or  another. 

The  availability  heuristic  suggests  that  past  instances  which  are 
easily  remembered,  retrieved,  or  imagined  will  have  more  influence 
on  the  analyst's  estimate  than  less  available  instances. 

One  factdr  influencing  availability  is  salience.  Instances  with 
which  the  analyst  is  personally  familiar  will  be  recalled  more  readily. 
More  recently  observed  patterns  will  be  recalled  more  easily  than 
historical  ones.  The  analyst  will  tend  to  rc;call  the  patterns  which  led 


to  ihi,*  most  <J  rumatic;  outcomtis  --  past  patterns  which  le  d  to  attacks  arc 
better  remembered  than  patterns  which  led  to  no  dramatic  changes. 
Previous  occurrences  arc  recalled  better  than  nonoccurrences.  Some 
past  patterns  will  be  easier  to. retrieve,  e.g.,  those  noted  within  the 
analyst's  own  agency  can  be  searched  out  more  readily  than  those  noted 
by  a  rival  agency,  or  an  agency  in  an  Allied  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  analyst  may  view  the  present  constellation 
of  evidence  as  so  unique  that  past  history  is  not  relevant  to  the  estimation 
of  possible  intentions.  In  attempting  to  predict  intentions  the  analyst 
may  construct  scenarios,  stories  that  lead  from  the  present  pattern  to 
a  different  target  event  or  intention.  The  plausibility  of  the  scenarios 
that  come  to  mind,  or  the  difficulty  of  producing  them  may  be  used  as  , 
cues  for  the  likelihood  of  a  particular  prediction.  If  no  reasonable 
scenario  comes  to  mind  for  a  hypothetical  intention,  that  intention  is 
deemed  unlikely  or  impossible.  If  many  scenarios  come  to  mind,  or  if 
one  scenario  is  especially  compelling,  the  intention  in  question  appears 
probable.  Particularly  compelling  scenarios  are  likely  to  constrain 
future  thinking,  i,  e. ,  once  an  uncertain  situation  is  seen  in  or  inter¬ 
preted  in  a  particular  fashion.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  view  it  in  any  othc 
way.  As  Bruner  (1957;  129-30)  writes; 

The  greater  the  accessibility  of  a  category 
[or  scenario],  (a)  the  less  the  input  necessary 
for  categorization  to  occur  in  terms  of  this 
category,  (b)  the  v/ider  the  range  of  input 
characteristics  [1.  e. ,  signals]  that  will  be 
"accepted"  as  fitting  the  category  in  question, 

(c)  the  more  likely  that  categories  that  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  or  equally  good  fit  for  the  input 
will  be  masked  [l.c. ,  not  attended]. 

Availability  is  thus  related  to  several  psychological  phenomena  that 

influence  estimations;  "perceptual  readiness"  to  accept  certain  signals 
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or  consider  certain  scenarios;  the  ''set"  for  einstellungL  that  is,  the 
tendency  to  perceive  signals  as  fitting  a  particular  scenario;  and 
selective  attention  to  only  those  signals  which  fit  a  particularly 
favored  scenario. 

Anchoring  and  Adjustment.  The  third  error-prone  heuristic 
involves  picking  a  natural  starting  point  (or  anchor)  for  an  estimate  as 
a  first  approximation  and  then  adjusting  from  this  anchor  point  to 
accommodate  the  implications  of  additional  information.  For  example, 
a  natural  anchor  point  for  an  intelligence  estimate  is  the  previous 
estimate  on  that  subject.  Typically,  people  xnake  adjustments  which 
are  Imprecise  and  insufficient,  and  different  starting  points  yield 
different  estimates  which  are  biased  towards  the  initial  values.  For 
example,  Tversky  and  Kahneman  (1974)  found  that,  when  c*.8ked  to 
estimate  the  value  of  8!  (=  40,  320),  one  group  which  had  the  question 
posed  as8x7x6x5x4x3x2xl  gave  a  median  estimate  of  2,  250, 
while  a  second  group,  given  the  problem  aslx2x3x4x5x6x7x8. 
gave  a  median  <-3timate  of  512, 

The  consistent  underestimates  by  American  intelligence  analysts 
of  future  Soviet  missile  strength,  observed  by  Albert  Wohlatetter  (1974), 
may  possibly  have  boon  due  to  an  anchoring  and  adjustment  bias  based 
on  a  too-low  anchor  value.  Similarly,  the  "missile  gap"  and  "bomber 
gap"  overestimates  of  Soviet  capabilities  may  have  originated  in  highly 
salient  (and  deceptive)  Soviet  displays  ami  claims  which  then  formed 
anchors  for  further  U, S.  hUelUgenee  estimate  adjustments  (see.  e,  g,, 
Bottome,  1971;  Dick,  1972;  Lleklldeer.  1970).  Hogarth  (1975:  284) 
notes  "the  common,  almost  hypttotic,  wealmess  uf  eoimiutmetU  to  one’s 
first  hypothesis"  ai.d  the  fact  tiwt  people  usually  require  "tiiuclt  infor¬ 
mation  to  change  this, " 
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Anchoring  and  adJuHtnicnt  can  be  used  to  explain  the  common 
tendencies  to  overestimate  the  livelihood  that  phans  will  be  executed 
successfully  and  to  underestimate  the  likelihood  of  failures  in  complex 
systems.  People  tend  to  overestimate  the  probabilities  of  conjunctive 
ev-Mits  {o.g.  ,  drawing  a  red  marble  seven  times  in  a  row  from  a  bag  of 
90  red  marbles  and  10  white  marbles)  and  to  underestimate  the  probability 
of  disjunctive  events  (e.g.,  drawing  one  white  marble  at  least  once  in 
Sevan  draws,  with  replacement,  from  the  same  hag).  The  success  of 
the  first  draw  in  the  red  marble  ease  is  high,  •  9,  while  the  probability 
of  getting  the  white  marble  on  the  first  draw  is  low,  .  I,  forming  anchors 
for  the  typical  prediction  thatt  getting  seven  consecutive  reds  is  more 
lihfdy  than  getting  at  least  one  whits,  liowever,  the  overall  prtjbability 
of  getting  seven  reds  in  »  row  is  less  (.4d)  tlian  the  probability  of  getting 
one  white  in  ifeven  tries  (.'iZ).  People  tend  to  see  these  probabilities  as 
reversed  since  they  are  adjusting  insufficiently  from  the  .9  and  .1 
anchors. 

In  several  studies  Wyer  (1974:  Wyer  and  Goldberg,  1970)  found 
people  consistently  overestimate  the  likelihood  of  the  conjunction  of 
events  and  Slavic,  Flsehhoif,  and  Lichtenstein  (1976)  found  tliat  the 
estimated  probability  of  compound  events  may  be  greater  than  the 
probability  of  the  constituent  events. 

Similarly,  the  successful  execution  of  plans  typically  entails 
conjunctive  events;  many  events  tiave  to  go  right  for  the  plan  to  succeed, 
but  if  one  event  goes  wrong,  the  whole  plan  may  full.  Although  the 
probability  of  the  various  events  alone  may  be  high,  the  overall 
probability  that  they  will  all  succeed  is  quite  low  if  the  number  of 
events  is  large.  High  single  eveiU  probabilities  may  form  inappropriate 


anchors  for  estimating  the  overall  probability  of  success.  Conversely, 
risks  are  typically  characterized  by  disjunctive  events.  A  complex 
system  may  malfunction  if  any  one  essential  component  fails.  Even 
though  the  probability  of  a  single  component's  failure  may  be  very  low, 
the  probability  of  system  failure  is  high  if  many  components  are  in¬ 
volved.  Because  estimates  of  failure  may  be  anchored  to  the  very  low 
probability  of  a  single  component  failure,  the  estimate  of  system  failure 
may  be  inappropriately  low. 

Intelligence  analysts  often  acknowledge  the  uncertainty  of  their 
estimates  by  providing,  not  a  single  point  estimate  for  a  quantity,  but 
a  range  within  which  the  actual  value  should  be  found.  Psychologists 
have  repeatedly  found  that  these  confidence  intervals  are  overly  narrow. 
When  people  estimate  they  are  90%  certain  they  have  given  the  right 
prediction  or  that  the  actual  value  lies  within  the  range  they  have 
estimated,  well  over  10  percent  of  the  time  they  are  in  fact  wrong,  or 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  actual  values  lie  beyond  the  estimated  range 
(see  Lichtenstein,  Fischhoff  and  Philips,  1976,  for  a  review  and 
Cambridge  and  Shreckengost,  1978,  for  evidence  that  intelligence 
officers  are  not  immune  from  overconfidence).  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  forecasts  of  estimated  ranges  which  are  widest  for  present  values 
(for  which  firsthand  knowledge  is  available)  and  much  narrower  for 
values  in  the  distant  future  (for  which  only  speculations  on 

I  future  uncertainties  and  unknowns  are  available).  This  narrowing 

1 

j  of  uncertainty  is  equivalent  to  greater  confidence  in  predictions  of  the 

{ 

■  future  than  in  estimates  of  the  present,  confidence  which  is  clearly  un- 

I 

I  warranted  except  in  naturally  asymptotic  situations  and  oven  then,  only 

I  If  the  rate  at  which  the  situation  approaches  asymptote  can  be  prctdicted 

I 
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(c.g. ,  I  am  more  confident  my  health  will  probably  bo  poor  in  50  ycartj 
than  I  am  about  predicting  my  health  now,  I  could  set  a  narrower  range 
on  my  eight-year-old  son’s  probable  height  at  twenty  five  than  I  could 
on  his  bright  at  sixteen). 

Anchoring  and  adjustment  effects  tend  to  explain  the  widely 

noted  phenomena  that  information  which  is  processed  slowly  and  in 

small  amounts  tends  to  be  assimilated  to  the  existing  theory,  image, 

concept,  etc. ,  while  the  same  information,  presented  in  a  single, 

sudden  mass  tends  to  effect  an  accommodation  process,  and  thus  has  a 

greater  impact  cu  changing  theories  and  images.  Jervis  (1968)  noted 

this  phenomena  explicitly  in  his  third  hyi/othesis  on  the  misperception 

of  intention;  the  image  of  the  other  is  less  affected  by  contradictory 

information  which  arrives  bit  by  bit  than  by  discrepant  ii\formation  that 

is  considered  all  at  once.  Turner  notes  similar  phenomena  in  the 

incubation  of  disasters  (sec  Section  5),  while  Kuhn  describes  how  this 

effect  occurs  in  science  (Section  6),  Successful  estimators  of  enemy 

intentions,  such  as  Jones  (1978),  stoutly  resisted  feeding  inforxnation 

to  decision-makers  piecemeal  for  this  reason,  writing  (p.  334): 

We  are  sometimes  criticiiicd  for  withholding 
inforiTjatiou,  ...  we  reserve  our  right  to  do 
so  because  (1)  to  spread  half-truth  ia  often  to 
precipitate  erroneous  action  ...  and  (2)  tlie 
steady  and  immediate  broadcasting  of  each 
insignificant  and  uncoUated  fact  autoxnatically 
and  insidiously  acclimatizes  the  recipients 
to  knowledge  of  enemy  developments,  so  that 
they  feel  no  stimulation  to  action.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  complete  picture  of  an  enemy 
development  is  the  best  way  of  stimulating 
the  appropriate  authority  to  action. 

The  converoo  tai*gumcnt  is  that  habituation  is  an  excellent  means 
of  deception.  By  slowly  and  gradually  changing  some  element  of 
behavior,  the  opponent  is  led  to  gradually  adjust  to  the  altered  level 
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of  behavior  without  becoming  alerted.  The  high  level  of  military 
action  along  the  Sues  Canal  from  1967  to  1973,  especially  following 
the  War  of  Attrition,  seems  to  have  acclimated  the  Israelis  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  Egyptians'  1973  war  propax*ations  were  insufficiently 
different  to  servo  as  a  warning. 

Overconfidence.  Anchoring  and  adjustment  provide  one  explana> 
tion  for  the  widespread  tendency  for  laymen,  judges,  and  expei'ts  to  bo 
overconfident  in  the  accuracy  of  their  predictions  and  estimates.  Such 
overconfidence  can  alco  be  related  to  the  other  heuristics:  i.e. ,  non- 
regressive  predictions,  disregard  of  base  rates,  disregard  of  small 
sample  siae  unreliability,  are  representativeness  and  availability 
biases  which  will  tend  to  produce  overconfident  judgments  (Slovie, 
et  al. .  1977:  6). 

Reseorch  by  Lichtenstein  and  Fisehhoff  (1977)  suggests  that 
expertise  decreases  overconfidence  and  that  expects  nrxay  become  under- 
confident  (right  more  often  than  they  expect  to  be)  on  very  easy  problems. 
However,  they  found  experts  no  better  than  nt  ^experts  in  the  ability  to 
distinguish  problems  which  are  unliUely  to  be  correctly  solved  from 
problems  which  probably  will  be  solved. 

Slovie.  et  al.  (1977)  and  Kahneman  and  Tversky  (1979)  suggest 
these  overconfidertce  effects  are  widespread  because  the  environment 
rarely  shows  the  limits  of  human  predictions,  i.e..  errors  in  estimates 
are  hard  to  detect,  and  often  the  estimator  receives  no  feedback  at  all. 
Ev'en  when  feedback  is  available,  however*  it  is  often  the  case  that  tne 
estimator  can  convince  himself  that  what  occurred  is  wltat  he  had 
estinvited.  regardless  of  the  actual  estUitate  made.  People  over¬ 
remember  past  successes  (i.anger  and  Uuth.  I97f.)  and  exaggerate  in 
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rotroKpoct  tht!  prodictubility  of  significant  events  (Walster,  lVf)7)4 
Fischlioff  (1975,  Fischhoff  and  Boyth,  1975)  has  labeled  this  phenomenon 
the  "hindsight  bias"  and  "Imcw-it-all-along"  effect. 

Hindsight  Bias.  The  hindsight  judge  knows  how  things  actually 
turned  out,  knowledge  the  foresight  judge  lacks.  In  a  series  of  studies 
Fischhoff  (1975;  1977;  FisclUioff  and  Beyth,  1975;  Slovic  and  Fischlioff, 
1977)  demonstrates  that  outcome  kno'.s'ledge  increases  the  perceived 
inevitability  of  the  outcome  reported,  but  hindsight  judges  remain  unaware 
of  this  change  in  their  perception.  As  a  result,  they  believe  they  and 
others  had  in  foresight  insights  which  they  actually  had  only  as  a  result 
of  outcome  knowledge.  In  other  words,  hindsight  judges  overestimate 
what  they  would  have  known  without  outcome  knowledge,  underestimate 
the  infoi-niatlvencss  of  the  outcome  knowledge  itself,  and  overestimate 
wlut  ulUers  actually  did  know  without  outcome  knowledge.  Telling 
hindsight  judges  of  this  bias  and  odiorting  them  to  avoid  it  fails  to 
have  any  impact.  As  Fischhoff  (1976:  410)  writes  "by  exaggerating  the 
prodletabiUty  of  the  past,  people  uudarestimata  what  they  have  to  learn 
from  it. " 

The  hindsight  bias  clearly  lijnits  the  utility  of  post  mortems  on 
intelligence  failures,  as  has  been  explicitly  noted  by  Wohlstettcr  (1962), 
Fischhoff  (19761.  Betts  (1978),  and  Chan  (19?9).  Furtheru^ore,  the 
hindsight  bias  seemingly  influences  the  popular  Impression  of  normal 
science  and  nrakes  it  easy  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  scientific 
revolutions  and  paradigm  shifts  (see  Sections  5  and  6).  Perhaps  the 
most  danraging  eonao<juenee  for  intelligence  of  the  "knew-lt-all-along" 
effect  is  tliat  intelligence  eonsu<ner*s  will  tend  to  underestimate  the 
impact  intelligence  inforo%ation  Itas  on  their  images,  decisions,  and 
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policies,  and  thus  will  place  too  little  value  and  priority  on  intelligence 
since  they  believe  it  never  provides  any  surprising  information. 
Ultimately,  the  decision-maker  comes  to  believe,  because  of  the  hind¬ 
sight  bias,  that  he  could  get  along  as  well  without  intelligence,  and 
intelligence  becomes  “too  separate"  from  policy,  as  Wasserman  (I960) 
warned  (see  Section  4) 

As  was  noted  in  Section  7.  successful  estimators  of  intentions 
have  overcome  the  impact  of  the  hindsight  bias  by  withholding  their 
estimates  until  decision-makers  have  formed  their  own  impression  of 
the  data  and  have  expressed  them,  i.e,,  the  decision-maker  becomes 
publicly  commi'.ted  to  a  prediction  before  knowing  the  outcome  (i.e. , 
the  intelligence  estimate).  Having  been  publicly  committed,  the 
decision-maker  was  less  ablr  to  assert  that  the  intelligence  iioformation 
contained  no  surprises. 

Perseverance  of  False  Impressions.  The  hindsight  bias  seems 
to  entail  an  immediate  assimilation  of  outcome  Icnowlcdge  into  all  that 
is  known  about  the  event.  In  other  words,  the  hindsight  judge  attempts 
to  make  sense,  or  a  coherent  image,  out  of  what  he  knows  of  the  event. 
Such  assimilation  should  increase  the  perceived  similarity  between  the 
reported  outcome  and  the  situation  that  preceded  it.  Eecauso  the  prior 
events  thus  appear,  in  retrospect,  representative  of  the  outcome,  the 
probability  of  prior  events  producing  the  outcome  is  subjectively 
increased.  Similarly,  the  availability  heuristic  tends  to  foster  the 
hindsight  bias:  the  judge  who  knows  what  Impponed,  and  has  adjusted 
his  perceptions  in  the  light  of  tliat  knowledge,  may  well  find  it  difficult 
to  imagine  how  things  could  have  turned  out  otherwise.  And  knowledge 
of  the  outcome  may  load  the  judge  to  assign  it  a  certain  prolwthility 
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nm  h<»r  i'Hfl  to  nfljHrtt  *}ownwnr«J  thn  {>i'oh.it>ttity  that  th« 

outcome  could  be  predicted  from  prior  events.  A  distvirblng  aspect  of 
this  assimilation  of  outcome  infurni^tiun  la  that  it  also  takes  place  when 
the  outcome  information  is  false,  and  leads  to  false  perceptions  which 
persist  even  when  the  information  on  which  they  were  based  is  known 
to  bo  false,  1‘iven  v/hen  the  false  information  is  totally  dlscreditc^d  by 
the  recipient  it  continues  to  produce  residual  effects  on  the  recipient's 
perceptions.  Ross  (1977)  suggests  that  once  the  false  Information  Is 
assirnilatod  It  becomes  .autonomous  fioit\  the  arisimilatlou  process  and 
becomes  part  of  the  overall  porcepfciou.  The  erroneous  perception  may 
survive  the  discrediting  of  its  original  evidential  basis  because  the 
impression  cumes  to  be  supported  by  nclditlunal  evidence  tlxat  la 
s>  '•n\lngT/  .n  lepctnient  uf  tlve  no’.v-dtac red?ted  basis.  In  fact,  the 
discredito'l  Information  n\ay  be  all  that  sustained  the  evtfience  which 
is  now  perceived  as  tlie  independent  suppon  for  the  perception. 

Safran  (1978)  noted  an  Instance  of  such  perseverance  in  the  eaae 
of  Israeli  intelligence  before  and  during  the  1973  War  (see  Section  5). 

The  Israelis  received  authoritative  intelligence  before  197  5  that 
Egyptian  War  Minister  Sadeq  approved  of  war  only  if  its  aim  was  "all- 
out"  victory.  After  Egyptian  President  Sadat  fired  Sade^  in  November 
1^73  the  Israelis  did  not  review  their  assumption  that  Egyptian  war 
alms  would  be  total  victory,  and  this  view  persevered  rigid  up  to  the 
1973  War  (I5en-svi,  1976;  Safran.  1978;  Shlalm,  1976).  After  the  1973 
War  the  Israelis  learned  that  Sadat  )u*d  fired  Sadt«j  because  the  latter 
opposed  Sadat's  limited  war  aims  st*-ategy  (Safran.  1978:  i  IS). 

Similarly,  SracUwu  (1977;  391)  notes  how  the  French  strategic 
planning  for  the  Maginot  Line  in  the  1 930's  depended  on  a  Franco -Belgian 
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iilliaiice  against  Germany  and  a  French  deployment  into  Belgium.  The 
development  in  the  1930's  of  the  Maginot  Line  however  shifted  the  war 
plans  for  the  French  Army  from  the  planned  deployment  to  Belgium,  to 
deployment  in  the  Maginot  fortresses.  Alarmed  by  this  shift,  Bclf,ium 
declared  neutrality  in  1936,  but  French  war  strategy  remained  un¬ 
changed,  allowing  the  Nasis  to  **end  run*'  the  Maginot  Line  in  1940. 

Attributions  of  Intentions 

The  psychological  theory  of  attribution  is  concerned  with  how 
people  understand  the  causes  and  implications  of  past  events,  how 
people  attribute  causes  to  and  explain  the  past.  Since  interpretations 
of  past  trends  in  behavior  seem  to  influence  successful  estimators' 
predictions  of  future  intentions  (see  Section  7)  it  is  important  to 
examine  how  such  interpretations  might  tend  to  be  formed.  Additionally, 
knowing  something  about  how  people  tend  to  attribute  causes  to  past 
events  and  attribute  dispositions  and  intentions  to  actors  should  prtivide 
some  clues  as  to  how  intelligence  artalysts  might  tend  to  attribute  the 
causes  atul  intentions  for  future  actions. 

Attribution  theorists  describe  the  process  of  attribution  as 
having  four  steps:  the  observation  of  action,  the  judgment  of  intention, 
the  nuking  of  a  dispositional  aiit ibuiion.  and  the  prediction  of  outcomes 
and  behavior  (see,  e  g..  Shaver,  1975:  26-29). 

A  basic  distinction  is  made  in  this  literature  between  behavior 
or  action  which  is  caused  printarily  by  the  environmental,  situational 
factors  confronting  the  actor,  and  behavior  which  is  vraused  by  the 
disposition,  personality,  and  intenUons  of  the  actor.  Understanding 
how^  people  determine  from  observing  an  action  whether  behavior  is 
situational  or  disposUimotl  in  origin  is  a  n^jor  aim  of  attribution 
research. 
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I  Ilf  <.)I)H<- r v.u  luFi  »>r  A.(  tlM?u  An  ifnporliuit  .ispi-c  l  of  flu; 
psychological  tliscritnination  of  signal  from  noise  is  the  rendering  of  a 
continuous,  undifferentiated  stream  of  physical  stimulation  impinging 
on  the  various  senses  into  discrete,  discrimlnahle,  dcscribable  entitles. 
The  siiiro  problem  occurs  in  intelligence  work,  as  Jones  (1978:  49J) 
observed: 

A  fundamental  difficulty  of  intelligence  work 
is  that  input  is  by  source,  and  output  is  by 
subject,  A  changeover  has  thus  to  occur  inside 
the  intelligence  machine. 

Attribution  theorists  (e.  g.  ,  Meldor,  1958)  note  that  the  perception  of 
behavior  of  others  is  discrete,  rather  than  continuous.  People  are  seen 
as  performing  a  series  of  discrete  actions.  Tliese  discrete  actions 
divide  the  stream  of  information  into  segments  or  units.  Newtson  (1976) 
found  several  regula rlties  in  the  way  people  segment  the  stroani  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  behavior  of  others;  i.e. ,  how  they  tend  to  divide  their 
porreptlona  into  a  series  of  discrete  actiu;\s.  For  example,  people 
observing  highly  organised,  step-by-step  action,  with  a  clear  hierarchy 
of  subordinate  and  superordinate  goals,  tended  to  segment  the  action 
into  grosser  units,  while  much  briefer  and  finer  segmentations  are 
n\aile  perceptually  for  irregular,  loosely  organij:ed  action  setjuences. 
Furthermore,  as  people  watch  predictable,  highly  organised  action  they 
perceive  »  In  lunger  duratioii  segments,  whereas  when  presented  with 
unexpected  action  they  resort  to  shorter  unit^  af  action.  The  percepted 
organisation  of  action  becomes  extremely  fine-grained  Inmiodlately 
alter  an  unexpected  or  unpredieted  significant  event  occurs. 

An  interesting  finding  by  Newtson,  replica*  ed  but  still  con¬ 
troversial.  is  that,  ns  the  perceive*!  beltavior  becooaes  more  tnt|>ortatvt 


to  the  perceiver,.  grouser  units  of  analysis  are  used.  These  results 
are  consistent  with  Kahneman's  (1973)  finding  that  arousal  causes  a 
tendency  to  focus  on  a  few  relevant  cues,  i.  e. .  decreases  the  range  of 
attention  while  amplifying  its  intensity.  The  tendency  of  intelligence 
analysts  to  rely  heavily  on  a  single  source  of  information  when  under 
stress  was  noted  in  Section  3,  under  the  "Ultra  Sytv^romc."  Janis  and 
Mann  (1977)  term  this  behavior  "hypervlgilancc"  in  their  conflict  theory 
of  decision-making  (Section  4). 

Time  is  one  of  three  dimensions  which  attribution  theorists 
emphasize  as  important  to  the  perception  of  action  (Heider.  1958). 

Objects  and  events  are  organized  into  action  perceptions  ar>ng  space 
and  formal  substance  dimensions  as  well  (Koffka,  1935).  A  fundamental 
principle  in  the  formation  of  perceptual  units  is  that  the  degre«  of  per¬ 
ceived  similarity  between  characteristics  of  objects  and  events  deter¬ 
mines  which  will  be  perceived  as  connected  in  a  unit..  Decreasing  the 
time,  distance,  and  deviations  between  discrete  objects  or  between 
discrete  objects  and  events  increases  the  tendency  to  perceiv-'  changes 
and  movements  as  a  single  action, 

Fischhoff  (1976;  431)  notes  that  peoples'  p<ior  conceptions  of 
randonaness  (see  above)  may  lead  them  to  perceive  causal  actions 
when  in  fact  only  random  plienomena  exist.  Wliat  seem  to  be  meaningful 
patterns  of  actions  may  only  be  another  manifestation  of  the  widespread 
tendency  to  offer  deterministic  explanations  of  random  events. 

As  was  noted  in  Section  2.  Sclunidt  (1976)  observes  that  actions 
which  are  parts  of  different  plans  may  be  temporally  or  spatially  con¬ 
tiguous,  while  acts  Unit  are  part  of  the  same  plan  may  be  quite  separated 
in  time.  Itfcatifie  peopt.*  tet\d  ta  perc*<lve  actiims  which  ae**  tr^op4»fa)ty  or 
spatially  contiguous  at  being  causally  related,  actions  which  are  in  fact 


unconnected  rti'iy  ho  scon  ns  rcsuUlni*  from  n  common  plan.  And  because 
people  have  only  i\  llnuled  ubility  to  rel.iin  unconnecttTd  events  In  mem¬ 
ory,  plans  may  he  difficult  to  infer  from  actions  unless  the  goals  of  the 
actions  are  known.  Finally,  some  plans  will  ho  even  more  difficult  to 
perceive  because  they  contain  both  actions  and  nonactions. 

Curious  Incidcntfi;  HonartlonM  nnd  Nnnocfir rencea. 

Sherlock  HoIn\aS5  And  then  there  Is  the 
curious  IncUlent  of  the  dog  in  the 
night-time. 

Watson;  The  dog  did  nothing  in  the  night¬ 
time. 

Holmes;  That  was  the  curious  incident. 

A.  Conan  Doyle,  "The  Silver  b‘ane" 

Among  the  most  d‘‘'ficuU  information  the  iutelUgenee  analyst 
tias  to  contend  with  is  negative  inf'ornvatiun,  i.e.,  data  tivat  something 
lias  not  occurred.  In  Section  7  several  example!*  were  given  of  the 
;iu*:ces!*rul  u^^e  by  iatvuUv**  esiimalars  of  negative  information.  At 
least  as  many  exantpUs  can  he  found  of  negative  information  which  was 
neglected,  er,  when  prcperly  monitored  and  assessed,  was  not  accepted 
by  the  deelsion-tnaker.  For  example.  Admiral  Pound's  actions  in  the 
battle  of  the  iU-fated  convoy  PQi7  were  based  on  his  heliel  ttiat  the 
German  ships  Tlrpity-.  Hinder,  and  Seheer  were  at  sea.  Uritish  naval 
Intelligence  had  a  reliable  monitoring  system  which  would  rejmrt  any 
move  of  the  Tirpit a  from  the  Norw'eglaa  fiords.  $lnce  no  signals  of 
movetneni  were  received,  naval  itUelUgence  esti«iat.5d  (correctly)  that 
Tlrnita  liad  not  sortied.  Pouml.  however.  *^.5>eeted  this  evidence  and, 
on  the  w‘orst  c'^se  assumption  that  Tlrpitx  w*as  abroad,  dispersed  the 
convoy,  which  was  then  destroyed  piecemeal  by  D-boats  a»4  bombers 
(Heesly,  H7Tj  117).  McLaetdaa  1^1  ■writes  that  ‘**^alttabie  though 

negative  infortmtion  can  often  be.  lighting  men  generally  dietruet  it,** 
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and  there  is  a  "prejudice  in  favor  of  what  the  'watchkeeper'  has  seen" 

(p.  37)  which  dominates  inferences  from  negative  information. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  psychological  tendency  to  attend  to 
actions  or  occurrences  when  forming  inferences  but  to  neglect  the 
information,  conveyed  when  particular  responses  or  events  do  not  occur. 
For  example,  when  experimental  subjects  are  given  information  in  the 
form  of  a  four-fold  presence-absence  table,  only  the  "present-present" 
cell  strongly  influences  subjects'  inferences  of  covariation.  Logically, 
the  frequency  of  that  cell  is  no  more  relevant  than  are  the  frequencies 
in  the  other  three  cells,  including  the  "absent-absent"  cell.  Ross  (1977) 
suggests  that  ncnoccurrences  are  rarely  as  salient  or  as  cognitively 
available  to  the  attributor  as  are  occurrences.  Consequently,  recog¬ 
nition,  storage,  retrieval,  and  interpretation  are  less  likely  with  non¬ 
occurrences  than  with  actions. 

Einhorn  and  Hogarth  (1978)  note  that  the  tendency  to  ignore  data 
unless  it  falls  in  the  "present-present"  cell  of  the  contingency  table  has 
the  effect  of  biasing  feedback  on  the  accuracy  of  judgments.  If  only  the 
confirmed  predictions  are  attended  (while  false  predictions,  and  correct 
and  incorrect  nonpredictions  are  ignored),  the  tendency  will  be  to  assume 
far  greater  accuracy  in  judgments  than  is  actually  the  case.  Einhorn 
and  Hogarth  suggest  that  the  difficulty  people  have  in  searching  for  dis- 
confirming  information  to  test  their  judgments  leads  to  persistence  in 
the  illusion  of  validity  and  overconfidence  in  judgments.  An  important 
consequence  of  the  tendency  to  overlook  disconfirming  evidence  is  the 
result  that  the  wrong  lessons  are  learned  from  experience. 

Attributing  Causes  and  Intentions.  The  perception  of  action  is 
followed  by  the  second  step  of  attribution,  causal  judgment:  the 
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perceiver  seeks  to  identify  the  cause,  or  set  of  causes,  to  which  an 
action  or  outcome  may  most  reasonably  be  attributed.  A  fundamental 
link  between  this  step  of  attribution  and  the  next,  that  is,  the  making  of 
dispositional  judgments  about  the  actor,  is  the  perceiver' s  judgment  as 
to  whether  a  given  action  was  intentional  or  accidental.  That  is,  only 
intentional  acts  serve  as  the  basis  for  making  attributions  of  disposition 
to  an  actor. 

Theorists  of  the  attribution  process  provide  different  inter¬ 
pretations  of  how  the  judgment  of  intentionality  is  made.  In  each  case, 
theorists  assert  that  an  initial  judgment  must  be  made  of  whether  an 
action  is  due  to  personal  (dispositional)  or  environmental  (situational) 
forces.  Theorists  subdivide  the  components  of  these  personal  and 
environmental  forces  differently. 

Holder  (i958)  theori/.es  that  motivation  and  ability  are  personal 
forces,  perceived  along  with  task  difficulty  (the  environmental  force) 
as  forming  the  basis  for  inferences  of  intention,  effort,  and  possibility. 
The  combination  of  intention,  effort  and  possibility  of  the  action  are 
believed  to  determine  whether  the  action  is  successful  or  not.  The 
perceiver  infers  intention  from  the  outcome  of  the  action,  the 
possibility  of  that  outcome,  and  the  perceived  level  of  effort.  If  the 
level  of  effoi’t  is  judged  very  low  and  the  possibility  of  success  is 
judged  low,  the  inference  based  on  a  successful  action  is  likely  to  be 
that  the  outcome  was  due  to  luck  rather  than  intention.  Likewise,  if 
ability  is  judged  low  and  the  task  difficulty  Is  perceived  as  high, 
successful  actions  are  more  likely  to  be  attributed  to  luck  than  to 
intention,  oven  If  effort  is  perceived  as  high.  Intention  will  tend  to  be 
attributed  to  successful  action  when  task  difficulty  is  consistent  with 


ability  auch  that  successful  action  is  judged  possible,  and  when  the 
effort  or  exertion  is  high.  If  the  action  is  a  failure,  the  attribution 
tends  to  be  that  this  was  due  to  luck  rather  than  intention. 

The  tendency  to  attribute  failure  to  luck  rather  than  intention 
when  task  difficulty  and  ability  are  compatible,  and  exertion  is  apparently 
high,  underlies  the  famous  "lost  plans"  deceptions  of  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
That  is,  Richard  Meinertzhagen  seemed  to  accidentally  stumble  upon  a 
Turkish  patrol,  and  while  making  a  desparate  escape,  feigned  being 
'shot  and  dropped  a  dispatch  case  containing  plans  which  led  tlie  Turks 
to  believe  the  British  attack  was  coming  on  the  wrong  flank.  Heavy 
British  patrolling  subsequently  in  the  same  area  gave  credence  to  the 
belief  that  something  of  value  had  been  lost.  By  "failing"  because  the 
task  was  difficult  (escape  whUo  shot)  oven  though  effort  was  high  (the 
gallant  and  dashing  ride  back  to  British  lines  and  the  later  patrols),  the 
dropping  of  the  plans  had  the  character  of  accident  rather  than  design. 
Similarly,  in  World  War  II,  Montagu  (1955)  of  Naval  Intelligence  and 
Cholmodeley  of  the  British  Secret  Service  successfully  passed  off  on 
the  Nazis  false  hints  regarding  the  Sicily  invasion  by  planting  them  on  a 
dead  body,  a  seeming  victim  of  an  air  crash,  and  leaving  the  body 
"happen"  to  float  ashore.  The  desired  and  obtained  impression  was  of  a 
dutiful  courier  stayed  from  his  round  by  misfortune.  Strong  British 
efforts  to  regain  the  lost  briefcase  and  prevent  its  contents  from  falling 
into  Nazi  hands  reinforced  the  impression  tliat  bad  luck  caused  the 
incident,  not  intention,  and  lent  credence  to  the  false  clues  that  Sicily 
was  not  the  objective. 

On  the  other  hand,  failure  at  a  task  vrith  low  diflieulty.  or 
when  ability  is  present  but  effort  is  absent  Is  likely  to  be  attributed  to 
an  intentional  effort  to  fail. 
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Jomjs  arul  I^avis  (IVCS)  lliat  intontiun  will  be  porcoivocl 

umlnr  fairly  conatraincfl  circumstances;  when  an  action  has  rather 
unique  effects  suggestive  of  a  distinct  choice  by  he  actor,  when  the 
actor  has  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  create  the  uncommon  effects, 
and  when  these  effects  deviate  from  the  social  or  group  norm  of  con¬ 
ventional  behavior  (l.  c.,  out-of-role  behavior  is  more  informative  than 
in- role  behavior).  Intentionality  is  inferred  when  actions  are  unusual, 
have  limited  and  negative  conscqviences,  and  are  within  the  capability 
of  the  actor, 

Kelley's  (19<>7,  L‘l7l,  I97<i)  attribution  theory  hyqjothesizcs  that 
attributions  vary  in  thr<M>  dimensions:  persons,  time/niorlality,  and 
entitii's.  The  principle  of  covariation  between  potential  causes  and 
effects  of  actions  is  the  central  theme  of  Kelley's  attribution  theory. 
luleutiouaiUy  sviU  tend  to  be  attributed  whenever  the  actor  (but  not 
other  persons)  tends  to  perforn\  a  particular  action  consistently  but 
only  in  a  very  linxited  variety  of  situations  or  in  a  variety  of  ways  (time/ 
nxodality),  axxd  the  given  action  tends  to  produce  negative  outcomes 
(entities).  Intention  will  tend  xxot  to  be  attributed  to  an  actor  if  the 
•tvtiun  is  pcTiiunnexl  by  mixxy  others,  if  it  is  perfornxed  randoxxxly  or 
in  a  wide  variety  ol  cojxtexfes,  or  if  the  action's  effects  would  bo  re¬ 
warding  to  the  actor. 

Ail  three  theories  reeognlae  that  a  judgxnent  of  intention  is  a 
xxeeessary  precondition  for  an  attribution  of  a  disposition,  but  they 
differ  Ux  the  degree  to  which  they  hold  lixtexvtlon  to  be  sufficient  for 
persottal  attribution.  Ivvlley  restricts  intentional  actions  to  oixly  those 
actions  which  are  entirely  dispositional  atul  persotxalistic  aiui  could 
not  Ixave  been  farced  or  elicited  by  enviromnental  factors.  At  the 
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other  extreme,  Heider  sees  intention  as  necessary  but  not  sufficient 
for  a  dispositional  attribution;  effort  or  exertion  in  the  direction  of  the 
intention  (that  is,  to  obtain  rewarding  outcomes)  must  also  be  present. 
Jones  and  Davis  hold  a  middle  position,  that  intentional  action  is  less 
likely  to  lead  to  personal  dispositional  attribution  if  the  action  effects 
are  highly  desirable. 

The  theory  most  compatible  with  the  task  of  the  intelligence 
estimator  of  intentions  is  obviously  Heider* s.  Both  Kelley  and  Jones 
and  Davis  tend  to  rule  out  estimation  of  intentionality  in  cases  where 
the  outcome  rewards  the  actor.  In  contrast,  Heider  would  require  the 
analyst  to  assess  the  outcome  (successful  or  not)  against  the  effort  to 
determine  if  the  action  was  intended.  However,  other  aspects  of  the 
Kelley  and  Jones  and  Davis  theories  are  of  interest  in  the  analysis  of 
intention  estimation.  Kelley's  theory  provides  a  framework  for 
organizing  information  on  actions  along  useful  dimensions  of  con¬ 
sensus  (people),  consistency  (time/modality),  and  distinctiveness 
(entities),  and  underlines  the  principle  of  cov  riation.  Jones  and 
Davis'  theory  underscores  the  significant  impact  which  unusual  events 
can  have  on  estimates  and  attributions. 

For  example,  Jones  and  Davis  predict  that  expert  advice  would 
bo  most  convincing  when  it  is  out-of-role,  i.  e. ,  when  CIA  officials 
discourage  covert  action,  when  State  Department  officials  recommend 
military  rather  than  diplomatic  measures,  etc.  In  fact,  Betts'  (1977) 
research  on  military  advice  seems  to  bear  out  Jones  and  Davis'  pre¬ 
diction:  "military  advice  (to  U.  S.  Presidents]  has  been  most  persuasive 
as  a  veto  of  use  of  force  and  least  potent  when  it  favored  force"  (p. 

210)  and  ".sobliuvs  Jiave  exerted  the  greatest  leverage  on  [nulitary] 


intervention  decisions  in  those  instances  whore  they  vetoed  it" 

(p.  5). 

Bias  in  Attributions.  A  commonly  observed  bias  in  attribution 
is  the  tendency  for  actors  to  attribute  success  to  their  own  abilities, 
efforts,  or  dispositions  while  attributing  failure  to  luck,  task  difficulty, 
or  other  factors,  while  observers  of  the  action  give  the  actors  leas 
credit  tor  success  and  more  blame  for  failure.  While  such  asymmetric 
attributions  have  an  obedous  egocentric  explanation,  it  can  also  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  nonmotivational  terms.  Success  is  intended,  planned  and 
anticipated  by  tlie  actor  and  congruent  with  his  past  experience,  whereas 
failure  is  an  UiUntended,  unusual  event  which  occurs  despite  the  actor's 
plans  and  cl'i'orts.  0')scr\<;!r!:;  arc  much.  less  aware  of  the  .actor's 
intentions,  plans,  efforts  and  expectations  than  is  the  actor. 

'i’he  most  frc'.uicntly  noted  bias  oi  attribution  {Heuler,  19by; 

Ross,  1977}  is  the  fundarnental  attrii)ut.ion  error,  the  tendency  for 
observers  to  underestimate  the  impact  of  situational,  environmental 
factors  and  to  overestimate  the  role  of  dispositioiaal  .factors  in  con¬ 
trolling  behavior.  An  explanation  of  this  bias  pai-allels  the  e.Kplanation 
of  the  asymmetric  attribution  of  s.iccess  and  failuro,  n.amely  the 
differential  perceptions  of  acto-Vt;  and  o!>se.t'vcrs  (Jones  and  .Nisbett, 
1971).  The  actor  is  focusing  on  the  situation  surrounding  an  action 
whereas  the  observer  is  focusing  primarily  on  the  actor.  It  .appears 
that  this  "perceptual  focusing,"  tliat  is,  whatever  or  whomever  we  focus 
oux*  attention  on  becomes  more  apt  to  be  cited  as  a  causal  agont  {Duval 
and  ilensley,  1 97();  Storms.  1973;  Taylor  and  I'iska,  i975}  underlies 
the  actor-observer  asymmetries. 


The  implication  of  the  fundamental  attribution  error  is  that 
observers  too  readily  infer  broad  personal  dispositions  and  expect  con> 
sistcncy  and  predictability  in  behavior  across  a  wide  variety  of  situations 
and  contexts.  There  is  a  tendency  to  draw  hasty  conclusions  about  dis> 
positions  while  overlooking  relevant  environmental  forces  and  constraints. 
Several  of  Jervis'  (1968)  hypotheses  on  the  misperceptions  of  intentions 
(see  Section  4)  stem  from  this  bias:  the  fact  that  statesmen  tend  to  see 
the  behavior  of  others  as  more  contralixed.  disciplined  and  coordinated 
than  it  is;  and  the  tendency  to  perceive  the  position  of  a  state's  Foreign 
Office  as  the  position  of  the  state. 

Jervis  (1968)  postulates  a  further  hypothesis  tliat  seems  imiircctly 
related  to  the  fundamental  attribution  error:  that  when  states  interact,  a 
state  will  overestimate  the  degree  to  which  desired  behav.or  by  a  second 
state  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  first,  and  will  overestimate  the  degree 
to  which  undesired  beluivior  by  the  other  state  is  due  to  Internal  forces. 
That  is,  states  generally  eee  other  states  as  behaving  negatively  for 
dispositloivil  rev.sons  and  behaving  positively  because  of  influence.  In 
this  latter  event  the  perceiving  state  overemphasiaes  Us  own  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  positive  behavior.  These  tendencies  Itave  been  noted 
in  psychological  research.  Taylor  and  Keivun^aki  (1976)  found  that 
people  are  perceived  as  the  cause  of  positive,  desired  outcomes  while 
situational  factors  are  regarded  as  causing  negative  outcomes,  which 
they  labeled  the  "positivity  effect."  Snyder,  Stephan,  and  Uosenfield 
(1976)  found  an  egotistic  tendency  to  make  attributions  that  put  oneself 
in  the  best  possible  light,  attributing  good  outcomes  to  one's  own  skills 
while  bad  outcomes  are  attributed  externally.  Finally,  there  is  a 
*ende«cy  toward  what  Junes  and  Niabett  (i9?l)  tern*  ego*. ent rit  it y.  tlte 
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UMiclcney  to  asHumc  «>th«rs  soc  tho  world  the  same  way  one  does.  Ross 
(197V)  notes  that  laymen  tend  to  perceive  a  "false  concensus,"  that  is, 
to  sec  their  own  behavioral  choices  and  judgments  as  relatively  common 
and  appropriate  to  existing  circumstances  while  viewing  alternative 
r«!Sponses  a,",  vincominon,  deviant,  and  inappropriate.  Furthermore, 
there  is  the  tendency  to  judge  those  responses  that  differ  from  our  own 
as  more  revealing  of  an  actor's  stable  dispositions  than  those  responses 
which  are  similar  to  our  own.  Jervis  (1968)  notes  that  it  is  difficult  for 
an  actor  to  believe  that  others  see  him  as  a  menace,  and  even  hax’der 
to  see  that  issues  important  to  him  are  not  important  to  others. 

R<  ss  (1977)  suggests  that  the  egocentric  bias  explains  the 
asyo’utiftry  of'  actor  and  observer  attributions;  when  (5thci's  behave 
differently  than  the  observer  would  act,  the  observer  makes  a  disposi¬ 
tional  attribution,  ami  since  others  are  Ukc-ly  to  behave  differently 
frona  us  on  at  least  some  occasions,  as  observers  we  tend  to  see  others 
as  having  more  distinguishing  personal  dispositions  than  ourselves. 

These  att  riUutlonal  biases  have  n\any  implications  for  the  estimator 
of  intentions.  Fir  t,  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  focus  only  on  beluivior 
01  other  states  that  differs  from  the  behavior  of  one's  own  state  and  to 
assume  that  almllar  behavior  is  understandable  and  needs  no  explanation. 
Furthermore,  when  discrepant  behavior  is  examined  there  ia  a  tendency 
to  seek  dispositional  expiatration^  for  it  and  to  assume  that  other  observers 
will  also  perceive  the  behavior  as  different,  needing  explanation,  and 
proixtbly  due  to  dispositional  causes.  The  egotlsjn  and  positivity  effects 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for  an  observer  to  attribute  the  negative  be¬ 
havior  of  another  state  to  the  impact  the  observer's  state  may  be  living 
on  the  observed  state:  instead  of  noting  the  negative  behavior  as  a 


reaction  to  situational  forces  (i  e. ,  the  Impact  of  the  observer's  state), 
the  observer  will  tend  to  make  a  dispositional  explanation.  Similarly, 
when  a  state  fails  to  make  the  desired  impact  on  another  state  the 
failure  is  more  likely  to  be  attributed  to  the  disposition  of  the  other 
state  than  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  effort  to  make  an  impact. 

Conflict  and  Attributed  Intent.  Thomas  and  Pondy  (1977)  report 
the  tendency  for  parties  to  a  conflict  to  perceive  themselves  as  cooperative 
and  reasonable,  but  to  attribute  competitiveness  and  unreasonableness  to 
the  other  party.  Both  parties  tend  to  translate  the  ongoing  events  into 
their  own  frame  of  reference  and  into  the  terms  of  their  expectations. 

Each  party  tends  to  be  aware  of  the  role  pressures  on  himself  and  the 
conditions  which  influence  the  party's  ability  to  satisfy  those  pressures. 
Each  party  sees  his  behavior  as  flowing  rationally  from  these  pressures 
and  conditions,  while  the  other's  behavior  is  apt  to  be  most  significant  in 
terms  of  its  actual  or  potential  frustration  of  the  party's  own  concerns. 
Having  no  access  to  the  other's  reasoning  process,  each  party  perceives 
the  other's  frustrating  behavior  as  arbitrary  and  unreasonable.  Attribution 
of  intention  becomes  especially  salient  when  relative  power  is  a  central 
feature  of  the  relationship  (Maselli  and  Alt  rocchi,  1969).  A  party  is 
more  likely  to  be  concerned  with  the  intent  of  the  other  when  he  thinks 
the  other  is  more  powerful,  and  more  likely  to  attribute  the  actions  of  the 
other  party  to  intent. 

Jones  and  Nisbett's  (1971)  observation  that  actors  and  observers 
focus  on  different  cues  and  have  access  to  different  information  also 
applies  to  a  conflictual  relationship.  In  conflict  both  parties  are  occupied 
with  their  own  behavior  --  choosing  the  next  moves  and  responses.  The 
parties  h.ive  relatively  little  opportunity  or  motivation  to  attend  to  the 
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effect  of  thuir  own  behavior,  and  are  relatively  unaware  of  the  pro¬ 
vocative  elements  of  their  own  behavior  during  conflict,  but  highly 
aware  of  them  in  the  other  party.  Coupled  with  this  relative  unaware¬ 
ness  of  the  negative  elements  in  their  own  behavior,  individiuils  arc 
likely  to  be  especi.iUy  sensitive  to  uncooperative  cues  from  the  other 
party.  Both  the  threat  of  loss  implicit  in  noncooperativc  behavior  and 
the  high  salience  of  uncooperative  acts  tend  to  lead  individuals  to 
selectively  attend  to,  and  recall,  uncooperative  cues  from  the  other 
party,  producing  exaggerated  attributions  of  hostility,  an  observation 
Jervis  (1968)  niakes  of  diplomats. 

Failure  to  use  Base-Rate  Data.  Kelley's  attribution  theory  pre¬ 
dicts  that  if  many  actors  perform  a  given  behavior,  observers  will 
interpret  this  concensus  as  indicating  situational  forces  rather  tluin 
dispositioiial  causes  underlie  the  action.  Reviewing  the  experimental 
literature  Nisbett  and  Borgida  (1975)  and  Nlsbett,  Bovgida,  Crandall, 
and  Hoed  (1976)  conclude  that  there  is  little  evidence  that  people  arc 
sensitive  to  consensus  info rtnat ion,  rather,  people  fail  to  use  lidfov- 
mation  about  what  most  people  do  in  a  particular  situation,  and  instead 
focus  on  indi vittuating  infornvUion  on  the  case  in  hand.  As  Xisbett.  et 
jU.  (1976;  114)  write; 

I'eople  are  largely  uninfluenced  in  tUelr 
causal  attributions  by  knowledge  ef  the  be¬ 
havior  of  others.  Knowledge  that  the 
actor's  response  la  widely  ahared  aeems 
not  to  prompt  the  inference  that  the  situation 
iuither  than  the  actor  Is  the  chief  causal 
agent.  Conversely,  knowledge  that  the 
actor's  response  is  unique  seems  not  to 
prompt  the  inference  that  the  actor  rather 
than  the  situation  is  the  chief  causal  agent. 

Nlsbett  and  Borgida  and  Nisbett,  et  al. .  note  the  parallel  between  this 


failure  to  use  consensus  information  and  Kahneman  and  Tversky's 
(1973)  finding  that  people  fail  to  use  base>rato  Information  when  making 
predlctioins. 

Nlsbett  et  al, .  suggest  that  base-rate  or  consensus  Infontiatlon 
Is  statistical,  retnote,  pallid,  and  abstiract  while  target  case  data  is 
vivid,  salient,  and  concrete,  and  the  former  '*may  simply  lack  the 
clout  to  trigger  further  cognitive  work.  ’*  Concrete,  emotiotmlly 
interesting  Information  may  have  greater  power  to  generate  inferences 
because  they  serve  as  representative  cases  which  aid  in  retrieving 
similar  information. 

However,  Tversky  and  Kahneman  (1977)  denaonstrate  that  base- 
rate  data  are  used  in  making  predictions  or  Inferences  when  they  induce 
a  causa)  model  which  explains  the  base-rate  and  applies  to  the 
individual  case.  Their  research  has  a  wider  application  to  attribution 
theory  however.  They  find  that  it  is  easier  for  people  to  reason  from 
causes  to  consequences  than  to  reasot>  from  cottsequences  back  to  causes. 
It  is  the  latter  problem,  that  of  perceiving  actmns  and  attempting  to 
determine  the  causes  for  the  action,  that  attribution  theory  e<^%phasis:es. 
Tversky  atvl  Kahnemau  hypothesise  tl*at  people  create  causal  schemes  to 
make  coherent  explanations  of  the  causes  of  events,  and  have  dtUicuUy 
in  using  base- rate  data  in  these  causal  schemes,  but  naturally  use 
representative  case  data.  They  find  that  when  people  are  able  to  give 
bate- rate  data  a  causal,  rather  than  diagnostic,  interpretation  the 
base- rates  affect  judgmeids:  while  base-rates  that  do  not  fit  into 
causal  schemes  or  which  conflict  with  a  causal  scheme  are  given  little 


'rvuisUy  and  Kaluu:man's  rcjiulls  that  ev«n  though  the 

inloIUgcnco  analyst  hast  cxcullctit  base-rate  diagnostic  data,  ho  may  be 
unable  to  utiliso  it  in  his  estimates  unless  it  can  be  given  a  causal 
explanation,  i.c,,  until  it  can  bo  interpreted  as  a  propensity  that  is 
causally  related  to  a  target  outcon^e.  Knowing  that  military  capability 
buildups  of  a  nation  arc  followed  by  surprise  attacks  in  one  out  of  twenty 
eases  is  diagnostic.  Knowing  that  a  given  lUition  Ivad  twenty  capability 
HaiHups  and  only  one  surprise  attack  followed  is  causal  and  more  likclv 
to  be  influential.  The  encoding  of  ease- rate  data  tends  to  detertninc 
how  it  is  used. 

In  the  concluiUng  section  of  this  report,  recumincudations  on 
how  intfUigent’e  might  be  improved  are  evaluated  against  the  evidence 
reviewed  above  and  the  atue’ies  of  failure  and  success  (Sections  4  and  7). 


SECTION  9 


DUGNOS:5  OF  WEAIC\’FS$E3  IN  INTENTION  ESTIMATION 


I'l 


DiACiNOSI.S  OK  WKAKN1-;.SSK.S  IN  INTKNTION  K.STIMA'l’lON 


This  section  presents  three  chnrk  lists  o(  major  problems  with 
Intention  estimation  anti  their  eharacterlstlcs  anti  symptoms.  The 
symptom  p.itlerns  vary  greatly  from  prohlerTi  to  problem.  These 
checklists  p.'irallcl  the  Imllvitiual,  organlz.alional,  anti  political  mtxlels 
usetl  In  Section  4.  Details  on  these  tUagno.sed  weaknesses  tre  found 
in  Sections  4  and  B,  and,  to  a  lesser  estont,  in  Sections  ?.,  I,  and  7. 
Whon  these  probleniK  are  linked  with  each  other,  major  failures  tend 
to  result  (see  Section  5). 


^1 


Individual  Model 


Major  Problems 

Characteristics  and  Symptoms 

Personal  Motives  of  Policy- 
Makers 

Estimates  and  decisions  follow  self- 
interests.  Premature  closure  of 
estimation.  Estimates  fit  preconceptions. 
"Yes"  men  dominate  dissidents. 

"Official  Theory"  of 
Intelligence  ("Mosaic 
Theory") 

Intelligence  consists  of  "unvarnished" 
facts,  facts  "speak  for  themselves,  "  the 
future  is  predictable  if  the  "right"  people 
get  "all  the  facts.  "  Intelligence  estimates 
echo  the  policy  line,  or  tend  to  be  ignored. 
Policy  groups  usurp  intelligence  functions, 
no  clear  authority  or  responsibility  for 
estimation. 

Images  of  the  Enemy 

"Mirror  imaging"  of  the  enemy.  Salient 
and  dramatic  images  form  the  basis  of 
estimates.  Preparing  to  fight  the  last  war. 
Alternative  images  not  considered.  Data 
evaluated  by  how  well  it  supports  existing 
images.  Estimate  revisions  are  either 
minimal  or  revolutionary.  False  alarms 
(crying  wolf)  dulls  reactions. 

Memory  Biases 

Calient,  dramatic,  memorable  instances 
overwhelm  less  dramatic  data.  Images  that 
"make  sense"  are  better  recalled  than 
ambiguous  or  confusing  information.  "Some 
X"  is  recalled  as  "All  X"  or  "No  X.  " 
Dramatic  data  "shrink"  in  magnitude,  grow 
in  memorability. 

Hypothesis  Testing  and 
Concept  Formation 

Biases 

Hypotheses  are  accepted  and  rejected  on 
the  basis  of  insufficient  evidence.  Early 
intelligence  "fixes"  the  image  and  confirm¬ 
ing  intelligence  is  accepted,  disconfirming 
intelligence  is  disbelieved.  Only  one  or  two 
of  many  dimensions  are  monitored  at  a  time. 
Conjunctions  are  basis  for  most  hypotheses. 
Negative  intelligence  ignored.  "Hit  rate" 
sole  criterion  of  success,  false  alarms 
Ignored. 
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Major  Probljma 


Characteristics  and  Syniptoms 


Estimation  Psuedo- 
Sophistication 


Estimates  believed  to  be  based  on  many 
variables  in  fact  depend  on  only  a  few. 
Estimators  wrongly  identify  the  "main" 
variables.  Use  of  more  information  in¬ 
creases  coniiiieiiee  but  decreases  con¬ 
sistency  of  estimates,  leaves  accuracy 
unchanged.  Stress  on  "all-source"  system, 
getting  "all  the  facts."  Resistance  to 
estimates  done  by  "outsiders,  "  or  checking 
past  estimates  against  criteria. 


Noise  Conceals  Signals 


Estimates  are  ambiguous  or  ambivalent. 
Estimators  differ  on  predictions.  Analysts 
differ  with  each  other  and  policy-makers 
over  what  is  "relevant."  Piecemeal  and 
day-to-day  shifts  in  opinions  occur.  Each 
analyst  sticks  to  a  single  h^>pothosis  at  a 
time.  Mirro:  i  naging  of  uncort-ain  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  enemy  risk  function. 


Deception  Conceals 
Signals 


Estimates  have  high  certainty,  consistency, 
and  support  at  high  levels.  Low-level 
intelligence  varies  from  high-level  estimate 
Estimate  of  enemy  intention  has  close  fit 
to  top  level  preconceptions.  Tactical  in¬ 
telligence  dominated  by  strategic  estimates. 


Risk  Estimation 


"Impossible"  risks  become  possible  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unexpected.  Risk  calculus 
tied  closely  to  capabilities,  not  possible 
future  outcomes.  Rejections  of  "suicidal 
risks"  ignore  possible  short-term  pay¬ 
offs.  Mirror  image  rationality,  logic. 


Estimation  Heuristics 


'Representativeness" 


Small  samples  are  believed  to  be  as  good 
as  large  samples.  Estimates  are  deter¬ 
ministic,  random  error  is  ignored. 
Estimates  are  not  regressed  to  the  mean, 
"Good"  case  studies  form  the  basis  for 
estimates.  Unreliable  intelligei.ee  yields 
identical  estimates  as  reliable  Intelligence 
Worthless  intelligence  masks  base-rate 
intelligence.  Consistent  indicatoi's  are 


Major  Problems 

Characteristics  and  Symptoms 

preferred  to  inconsistent  indicators. 

Analysts  have  highest  confidence  in  most 
extreme  estimates.  Estimates  for  distant 
future  more  certain  than  present  estimates. 

"Availability" 

Memorability  used  as  index  for  co¬ 
occurrence.  Illusory  corrcl.ations 
accepted  without  chocking.  Distinct 
events  seen  as  co-occurring.  "Likely" 
scenarios  form  the  basis  of  selective 
attention  and  estimation. 

"Anchoring  and 
Adjustment" 

Current  estimate  based  on  previous  estimate. 
First  approximations  used  as  starting  points. 
Successes  overestimated,  failures  under¬ 
estimated.  Confidence  bounds  arc  too 
narrow,  analysts  overconfident  in  e.stimates. 
Many  "surprises"  and  intelligence  failures 
unexplained.  Hindsight  biases  conceal 
lessons  of  failures,  "know-it-all-along" 
effect  leads  to  rejection  of  intelligence 
estimation.  False  estimates  persevere 
discrediting  of  data. 

Attribution  Biases 

Behavior,  estimated  to  be  intentional,  auiy  bo 
either  random  or  situational.  Beh.avior  like 
our  own  needs  no  explanation,  behavior 
different  froi'.  our  own  needs  intention  ex¬ 
planation,  Deviant  behavior  seems  more 
complex  than  "normal"  behavior.  Orderly 
behavior  less  closely  attended  than  dis¬ 
orderly  behavior.  Negative  evidence  ignored. 
Behavioral  interdependence  overlooked. 
Attributions  of  hostile  intentions  predomin¬ 
ate.  Causcl  data  used  while  base-rate  data 
are  ignored. 
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T)  ru.'i  II  j  v.-'il  5  onal  Moflr'l 


^vlcijor  Problems!  Characteristics  and  Symptoms 


Inconsistency  of  Policy  Policy  perspective  narrov/s  intellif'cnce 

and  Intelligence  Goals  perspective.  Demands  for  cenainty 

generate  ambivalence;  ambivalence 
fosters  predisposition,  bolsters  confidence. 
Ambiguous  data  lead  to  intuitive  analysis, 
leaves  predispositions  unchallenged. 
Multiple  intelligence  channels  foster  am¬ 
biguity.  Reforms  atrophy  because  they 
fail  to  meet  organizational  needs. 


Uncritical  Change  or 
Maintenance  of  Policy/ 
Policy  Change  under 
Stress 


Alternative  actions  and  objectives  not 
assessed.  Current  versus  new  policy  con¬ 
sequences  not  evaluated.  No  search  for  new 
information.  No  new  planning  for  implemen¬ 
tation  or  contingencies.  Shifting  to  new 
policy  leads  to  evaluation  of  current  policy 
but  not  future  policies.  Changes  under 
pressure  lead  to  shifting  responsibility  to 
others',  bolstering  selected  policy  by  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  exaggerating  positive  outcomes 
and  minimizing  negative  possibilities, 
procrastination. 

Narrowing  of  cognitive  processes, 
premature  concensus  from  limited  alternative 
generation.  Decision  unit  and  advisor  circle 
shrinks,  reduces  alternative  viewpoints,  in¬ 
sulation  from  system.  Limited  information 
sought  or  accepted  from  fewer  sources. 
Leadership  promotes  preferred  solution. 
Short-range  issues  drive  out  long-range 
planning  and  analysis.  Trade-offs  of  values 
not  considered,  hard  choices  among  options 
reinterpreted  into  single  choice. 


Groupthink  Illusion  of  invulnerability,  excessive 

optimism,  excessive  risktaking.  Collective 
rationalizations  and  discounting  of  warnings. 
Belief  in  group  morality.  Stereotyped  view 
of  enemy.  Pressures  against  deviant  opinion? 
and  sclf-ccnsorship.  Illusion  of  unanimity, 
silence  means  agreement  assumption. 
"Mindguards"  tolerated  and  fostered  to  de¬ 
fend  group  from  contrary  views . 
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Major  Problems  Characteristics  and  Symptoms 


Hierarchy  Effects  Increased  time  delays  in  transmission  of 

information  and  intelligence.  Concealment 
and  misrepresentation  of  information. 

Lower  level  analysts  and  those  closest  the 
problem  ignored.  Innovation  inhibited, 
communication  restricted  to  narrow 
channels,  defensive  cliques  and  coalitions 
fostered.  Experts  are  promoted  out  of 
their  area  of  competence.  Transmission 
of  bad  news  upward  inhibited  and  policy 
information  fails  to  flow  downward.  Analytic 
talents  compete  with  others  for  promotion. 
Easy  to  isolate  inconvenient  experts. 


Specialization  Effects  Stress  on  loyalty  and  secrecy  interfer  with 

information  flow.  Units  adopt  guardian  role 
to  protect  resources,  foster  rivalries. 
Parochial  intelligence  fostered,  too  remote 
from  policy  needs.  Diffe  ‘Ing  unit  estimates 
produce  ambiguity  and  ambivalence,  and 
paralyze  policy  choices.  Redundancy  among 
units  wastes  resources,  consumes  policy¬ 
makers'  time  and  .attention.  Multiple 
intelligence  sources  generate  information 
overload  at  policy  level.  Uncovered  gaps 
result  in  intelligence  functions  or  coverage. 


Centralization  Effects  Consensus  estimates  hide  alternatives  and 

disagreements.  Resources  spread  too  thin 
between  center  and  periphery.  Illusion  of 
reliability  and  security  fostered.  Too  many 
layers  intervene  between  data  collection  and 
policy  usage. 


Seei*eey  Effects  Secret  sources  seem  more  valid  and  infal¬ 

lible  than  open  Rources.  Information 
evaluated  by  fewer  exx)ert8.  Authorship 
anonymous.  Distribution,  Indexing, 
referencing  loss  systematic.  Irritating 
critics  removed  from  access. 
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Characteristics  and  Syinptoms 

Rigid  response  patterns  to  information 
may  be  unsuited  to  changed  conditions. 
Resistance  to  changing  established  pro¬ 
cedure,  SOP's  determine  what  problems 
can  be  solved,  which  information  is  avail¬ 
able,  what  methods  can  be  used.  Avail¬ 
able  routines  define  the  meaning  of  problems. 
Communications  between  agencies  and  with¬ 
in  agencies  depend  on  routinized  cliannels  and 
liaison,  limiting  what  is  communicated,  the 
scope  of  information,  and  its  impact. 


Political  Model 


Major  Problems 

Charact''ristics  and  Symptoms 

Effects  of  Differing 

Stakes  and  Action 
Channels 

Focus  on  decision  from  unique  viewpoint 
of  bureaucratic  stand.  Intelligence  is 
politically  selfintcrcsted.  Conflicts  remit 
from  competition  for  leadership  attention 
and  credence.  Competition  fosters 
excessive  certainty  and  confidence. 
Emphasis  on  salesmanship  rather  than 
analysis.  Uuru.aus  control  inforniation 
and  resource  flow  to  make  points  in 
strategic  competition  with  other  bureaus. 

Personality  Effects 

Political  personality  clashes  disrupt 
intelligence  hierarchies.  Operations  at 
one  level  depend  on  attitude  of  leadership  at 
the  next  higher  level.  Estimates  by 
proteges  are  protected  by  mentors  from 
criticism.  Poor  personal  relations  within 
the  chain  of  eomn^and  impede  upward  and 
downward  communf cation,  stifle  feedback, 
foster  competitions.  Similarities  in  baek- 
grouiid  reduce  novel  ideas  and  approaches. 

PROBLEMS  AND  PROSPECTS  FOR  PRESCRIPTIONS 


A  wide  variety  of  prescriptions,  reforms,  and  reorganizations 
have  been  pi'oposed  to  cope  with  the  weaknesses  which  arc  listed  in 
Section  9  {see,  e.  g. ,  Fain,  et  al. .  1977;  239-259:  Barnds,  1974).  This 
section  assesses  some  of  the  most  popular  recommendations,  makes  a 
few  new  ones,  and  relates  them  to  the  successful  estimation  experiences 
reviewed  in  Section  7. 

Three  features  characterize  many  recommendations.  First, 
there  is  an  overwhelming  stress  on  identifying  the  causes  of  the  failures 
and  shortcomings  of  intelligence.  The  tendency  is  to  focus  on  a 
particular  failure  or  defeat  and  to  identify  those  critical  features  which 
seem  central.  Rarely  is  there  a  parallel  analysis  of  successes  in  com¬ 
parable  situations  to  determine  if  the  seemingly  central  features  of  the 
failure  actually  were  absent  (as  would  be  expected)  during  the  successes. 
If  the  features  highlighted  for  change  or  reform  were  also  found  to  be 
present  during  sueces'^es,  one  would  have  mud;  l'=’ss  optimism  that  tJm 
proposed  reforms  will  really  make  much  difference.  Barnds  (1974; 

36)  recommends  more  nonfailure  post-mortems  be  conducted.  Second, 
there  Is  a  tendency  among  reformers  to  exhaust  their  critical  energies 
on  the  features  they  wish  to  cliango  and  to  downplay  the  costs  and 
problems  introduced  by  their  recommendations.  Enumerating  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  proposed  reforms  is  often  left  to  those  who  resist  change, 
and  who  defend  the  status  quo:  often  those  who  have  been  charged  with 
failure.  This  weakens  the  im})aet  of  their  opinions  on  the  proposed 
reforms.  Third,  the  causes  of  failures  are  usually  id»’»nlified  along  one 
of  the  dimensions  u8i*«l  here,  iiullvidual.  urgamr.ational.  **r  political. 
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Flavin”  diagnosed  the  problem  on  one  of  these  dimensions,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  are  often  on  another  dimension.  For  example,  one  recent 
critique,  by  S/.anton  and  Allison  (1976),  lists  the  primary  deficiency  of 
the  intelligence  community  as  ''inadequate  analysis"  resulting  from  "bias, 
irrelevance,  and  a  judgmental  ratlicr  than  analytic  orientation,"  problems 
of  the  individual  analyst  and  the  psychological  aspects  of  intelligence 
organization  (e.g.  ,  intelligence  having  too  little  impact  on  policy). 

However,  Szanton  and  Allison's  recomm.ondations  are  addressed  to  the 
structural  aspects  of  intelligence  organization.  They  suggest  a  separate 
analytical  agency  with  no  collection  or  operational  responsibility.  Colby 
(1976:  53),  in  a  rebuttal,  asserts  that  "tinkering  with  the  organizational 
structure"  Is  the  first  and  easiest  recommendation  but  "it  is  also  a 
panacea  for  infinite  problems."  Rarely  do  reformers  demonstrate  how, 
for  example,  changing  the  structure  will  alter  the  psychological  features 
of  organizational  behavior  which  they  identified  as  the  problem.  Too 
often,  one  suspects,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  recommended 
reforms  will  tend  to  be  whatever  seems  easiest  to  accomplish,  i.e,  , 
reorganizing. 

To  practice  what  is  being  preached  and  by  way  of  an  example  of 
how  reformers  might  anticipate  the  weaknesses  of  their  own  recommen¬ 
dations,  a  brief  counterargument  against  intention  estimation  is  outlined, 

A  Case  Against  Intentions.  We  have  argued  in  this  report  that 
intention  estimates  should  and  can  be  done,  that  the  problems  which  prevent 
accurate  estimates  can  be  determined,  that  the  underlying  psychological 
mechanisms  of  estimation  tasks  are  generally  known,  and  that  wc  can 
learn  many  useful  lessons  from  the  episodes  of  successful  estimation 
in  the  past.  In  making  this  case  It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  Impact  of  the 
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present  content  of  intelligence  on  this  issue,  am)  to  assume  that  more 
or  better  intention  estimation,  ipso  facto,  solves  the  major  problems 
of  intelligence.  To  the  contrary,  in  slightly  altered  contents,  intention 
estimation  might  have  little  value  or  even  be  counterproductive. 

Among  these  contextual  factors  is  the  present  high  capability  of 
intelligence  agencies  to  estimate  military  and  economic  capabilities 
and  the  other  major  elements  of  physical  intelligence  (see  Section  Z). 
Because  we  know,  with  considerable  certainty,  what  our  potential 
enemies  could  do.  we  are  far  more  curious  about  what  they  will  do.  If 
our  ability  to  determine  capabilities  wore  less  robust,  we  would  put  a 
much  higher  priority  on  developing  capabilities  estimation  methods  and 
much  less  stress  on  intentions. 

History  and  recent  experience  bear  this  out.  Pricr  to  World 
War  11  the  British  War  Office  regularly  complained  that  the  Secret 
Service  failed  to  provide  urgently  needed  factual  inforn^atlen  about 
Germany’s  military  capabilities,  equipment,  prejutralions  and  move¬ 
ments  because  .ao  much  of  Us  limited  resources  were  diverted  to  or 
distracted  by  the  collection  and  distribution  of  speculations  on  Gertnany* 
Immediate  intentions  (Hlnstey.  1979:  Similarly,  when  the  U.S. 

monitoring  stations  in  Iran  were  lost  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah, 
the  debates  in  tlte  U.S.  Senate  over  ratification  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
made  a  sudden  shift  from  concern  over  Soviet  intentions  to  concern 
over  verification  of  Soviet  strategic  capabilities. 

Because  we  estin^te  capabilities  well.  w«  might  aUo  be  able  to 
estinaate  intentions.  Should  w*e  lose  some  or  all  of  our  capabilities 
estimation  ability,  we  would  be  far  le>is  able  and  far  less  desirous  of 
estinfaling  intentions.  Intentieu  estintatiou  can  occur  tody  against  this 
context  of  a  high  ability  to  estimate  capabilities. 


A  H«M  «*ml  <  Uk  Ioi*  i*i  th*-  ♦’fCienii.illy  r*T,»cti</« 

iiaiut'o  of  U.S.  foreign  poUry  in  pcaentimo.  To  put  it  too  glnjply,  Iho 
n>ain  post  war  tf.S.  policy  coi^corn  hns  boon  nvaintalning  the  world 
status  quo.  Intention  estimation  is  a  central  element  of  defense  but  a 
secofiflary  eteaient  nf  offense  (see  Section  If  U.S.  policy  wore  to 
fjocorne  more  expansionistic  and  aggt'4*i4sive ,  the  need  for  Intention  intcl- 
Hgenve  would  contract  and  the  demands  for  capai)ilities  incelUgence  woi'.td 
Increase,  liy  the  same  tt>ken,  '.he  policy  of  .America's  primary  adversary 
and  potential  wartime  enemy,  the  .■Soviet  Union,  has  been  (again,  being 
too  rtimph:)  Uu’gely  exjut-naiouistic,  amt,  from  the  U.S.  perspective, 
ac,/,  resnlve.  Such  l>r.!i  wior  aiul  perceptions  dictate  the  need  fv^r  intoltigenco 
on  So',  let  tnteuftons  as  v/ell  as  on  Soviet  capabilities.  If,  for  some  reason, 
tivc  Soviets  became  rnititarily  or  econouiicatly  weaker,  or  i^as  active  a»u1 
t routjle.sunu-'  uulaidc  fhei-  borders,  U.S.  Intcrertt  in  Soviet  t utei'^ioUii 
would  shrink;  if  the  Soviets  b<rjcume  more  active  atilt,  interest  will  grow. 

Thus,  while  the  present  contesit  makes  Improved  and  increased 
intention  estimation  a  ismind  goal,  ahlfta  In  any  of  several  contextual 
factors  could  lessen  the  value  of  achieving  that  goal.  In  rccoounending 
intention  estiniatiun.  we  that  Its  value  depends  on  vmr  continued 

ability  and  skill  in  estinvating  capabilities,  and  tlie  continuance  of  the 
recent  relative  world  outlooks  of  the  United  ^itates  and  its  principle 
adv'ersary. 

With  this  principle  in  mltid,  that  ail  recenmwnded  aotutione 
introduce  their  own  new  probtetns,  we  now  turn  to  some  recommeadatlons 
for  improving  ijdetdion  estUitation. 

.Awareness.  A  conwaion  recontmendatlon  is  that  decision-nrakeru 
and  ititeiUgence  analysis  should  Ue  aware  that  they  do  not  ntaUo  "utdaiaaed*^ 
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choices  or  estimates  or  process  information  in  an  unbiased  tnanner 
(e.g. ,  Jervis,  1968:  4621:  Chan,  1979:  179^*  Such  an  explicit  awareness, 
it  is  argued,  would  do  much  to  offset  the  negative  effects  of  the  ''official" 
theory  of  intelligence"  and  the  "images  of  the  enemy,  "  For  example,  a 
more  critical  attitude  toward  "fact -gathering"  and  single  hypothesis 
estimates  might  result.  Estimators  would  seek  more  aids  to  offset 
biases  (e.  g.,  greater  reliance  on  strong  inference)  and  more  critical 
reviews  of  their  estimates. 

There  is  strong  evidence  in  psychological  studies,  however,  that 
informing  people  of  their  biases  and  exhorting  them  to  do  better  has 
little  impact  (e.g.,  Fischhoff,  1977;  Kahneman  and  Tversky,  1979; 
Tversky  and  Kahneman,  1974);  people  do  not  become  less  biased  after 
someone  tells  them  they  are.  Nor  do  pollcy-nukers  readily  adopt  aids 
even  when  a  case  Is  made  that  they  are  needed  (Brown,  cited  in  Slovie, 
et  al. ,  1977:  27).  On  the  other  hand,  decision  aids  are  sometimes  adopted 
as  showpieces  a»id  selling  tools,  rather  than  as  direct  aids  to  imnaging 
decisions  (cf.  Sapolsky,  1972).  Nevertheless,  attalytie  aids  are  con- 
statdly  being  accepted  in  various  fields  and  a  major  outstatullng  ^uestiot% 
it  how  to  get  someone  who  needs  help  to  accept  it,  and  to  use  the  help 
as  it  was  intended. 

Multiple  Advocacy.  The  emphasis  on  the  role  of  preconceptions 
and  "linages  of  the  enemy"  shaping  estimates  of  intentions  has  pronvpted 
many  critics  of  intelligence  to  recon\memt  tltat  the  intention  estimator 
surround  himself  with  advocates  of  many  differing  viewpoints  and 
hypotheses.  Wohtstefter  (1962:  102)  recommends  the  intention  estimator’ 
adopt  "a  willingness  to  play  with  material  from  different  angles  and  in 
tlw  tontestt  «npQ|Kih»r  as  well  -atg  popular  hypotheses."  The  review  of 
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hy{mihuf;i.s  testing  .»n4  «.oni:*jpt  (urmatiun  in  Jiet  lion  H  that  it 

is  eslr«?m«ly  Uii’licult  for  n  siniiic  analyst  to  do  this,  atttiongh  tho  use 
of  u^iplicit  formal  models  v/hich  yield  competlnij  predictions,  coupled 
with  strong  Inference  hypothesis  rciection  techniques  seems  to  have 
served  well  tlie  successful  intention  estimators  reviewed  in  tiection  7. 

Jervis  197&},  ijhiaim  (t‘>76)  and  others  imply  that,  because 

the  individual  analyst  cannot  escape  the  hy^jnotic.  effect  of  his  own  pre¬ 
conceptions  or  early  hypotheses,  having  many  people  with  cor.fUcting 
biases,  or  using  largo,  diverse  groups  rather  tlvart  small,  homogetiooua 
groups  will  facilitate  multiple  advocacy  and  the  probing  of  information 
from  different  perspectlvvis. 

This  recommenelatlon  lan  be  evaluated  against  the  research  on 
how  group  perft^rnuncK  compares  with  that  of  individualr  (see  Kelley 
and  riduaut,  19^9,  for  a  review).  I’hts  ve;.carch  suggests  that  whether 
the  group  or  the  indlvdduivl  performance  is  superior  depends  on  the 
problem  undertaken.  Groups  perform  aa  well  aa  theit  best  members 
w'hen  working  o,.  proble+na  where  (a»  tho  solution  itas  plurality  support 
at  the  outset.  Implying  that  the  problem  waa  easy  (enough  for  many  but 
not  all  the  gc^iup  ii-.c-ntlK- ra  to  solve  it  tmlcpendciuly,  and  <b)  the  soluthan 
ia  attained  by  members  with  reputations  of  high  c^oipofaMcy. 
the  group  has  had  prior  esperience  with  prol-letus  of  the  sain©  t'/'pe  aiui 
with  the  abiUtiee  ef  its  members.  Uruups  perform  better  than  their 
beet  members  when  the  problems  i»»w.iive  (al  multiple  parts  and  ne> 
one  metitber  has  the  ontir©  solution,  (b)  t»e  groop  mentbers  Itaw  u»- 
correlated  deficiencies  in  capabilities  so  that  member  sbartcamittge 
offset  eacn  osher,  ««d  i.,)  inember  re|a* lonshlps  are  higlily  cooperative 
and  lack  canfUctinii  vested  interests.  U  disputes  becon^e  Intense  the 
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less  aggressive  members  (not  necessarily  the  less  correct)  give  in,  or 
the  conflicting  parties  compromise  on  third  alternatives  (which  arc 
almost  always  wrong)  to  protect  feelings  and  relationships.  Groups 
perform  worse  than  the  most  proficient  member  on  tasks  that  require 
thinking  through  a  series  of  interrelated  steps  or  stages,  applying  a 
number  of  rules  at  each  point,  and  always  keeping  in  mind  conclusions 
reached  at  earlier  points.  The  verbalizations  of  several  members  who 
started  at  different  points  and  pursued  different  lines  of  reasoning  are 
mutually  disrupting.  Multiple-stage  (in  contrast  to  multiple-part) 
problems  require  the  individual  problems olver  to  place  in  proper 
relation  a  number  of  ideas  and  pieces  of  information  before  he  can  see 
the  answer.  This  implies  the  correctness  of  a  given  answer  is  not  a 
simple  matter.  On  problems  of  f*  ’  ■  type  group  processes  handicap  the 
most  proficient  member,  all  mtmuers  tend  to  contribute  to  the  discussion, 
'vhether  their  comments  are  helpful  or  not,  and  the  difficulty  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  solution  seems  to  prevent  the  most  proficient  members  from 
making  their  due  contribution. 

An  estimate  of  intentions  might  be  any  of  these  three  types  of 
problems.  Some  estimates  will  have  group  plurality  support  at  the 
outset,  in  \.hlch  case  multiple  advocacy  may  expose  minority  views,  but 
these  are  unlikely  to  make  any  impact  on  the  group  solution.  Multiple 
advocacy  will  be  most  effective  on  problems  of  the  second  type,  it  the 
group  atmosphere  is  highly  cooperative,  otherwise  a  nonoptimal  com¬ 
promise  solution  tends  to  result.  Estimates  of  this  second  typo  would 
be  ones  in  which  results  from  many  fields  of  expertise  would  have  to  be 
interrelated  and  integrated  into  an  overall  estimate.  For  example,  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (197H;  !i)  found  the  multiple 
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aclv<j<jacy'  technical  .subteams  of  the  TcaiYi  A-Team  B  estimative 
exercise 

.  .  .were  the  most  rewarding:  there  was  a  mutual 
give-and-take,  and  these  B  Teams  clearly  made  a 
constructive  contribution.  By  cont'rast,  the  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  Soviet  objectives  were  more 
controversial  and  less  conclusive.  Tlic  B  Team  on 
Sovriet  Objectives  contributed  some  useful  critiques 
concerning  certain  technical  intelligence  questions, 
but  there  was  not  much  give-and-take  on  broader 
issues. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  technical  aspects  of  Soviet  strategic  capabilities 
were  multiple-part  problems  and  were  approached  wich  a  dispassionate, 
cooperative  attitude,  whereas  the  problem  of  Soviet  Objectives  was  more 
likely  a  multiple-stage  problem  wiiich  was,  the  Senate  Report  makes 
clear,  treated  as  a  competitive  versarial  proceeding.  Multiple 
advocacy  is  likely  to  be  counterproductive  when  applied  to  multiple- 
stage  estimation  problems.  George  (1975;  95-6)  .seemingly  agree.*?  that 
multiple  advocacy  requires  I'athcr  narrow  conditions  to  work  effectively. 
The  three  successful  intention  estimation  methods  reviewed  in  Section  7 
were  all  multiple -stage  procedures,  i.  e. ,  would  tend  to  yield  worse 
results  if  conducted  in  a  multiple  advocacy  environment. 

In  short,  multiple  advocacy  will  probably  expose  diverse 
perspectives  and  viewpoints  in  any  case,  but  only  on  certain  types  of 
problems  will  these  diverse  views  have  an  effective  impact  on  the  group’s 
estimate.  For  other  problems,  multiple  advocacy  is  unlikely  to  yield 
an  effective  estimate,  and  instead  may  produce  either  a  nojioptimal 
compromise  (nevertheless  endowed  with  the  cachet  of  a  multiple 
advocacy  team  solution  embodying  "all  viewpoints"),  or  else  an  incom¬ 
plete  resolution  of  the  intention  is  sue.  In  the  latter  case,  a  cautious, 
uncertain  estimate  will  probably  re.sult,  and,  as  Betts  (1978:  71)  noted, 
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"a  wishful  decision-maker  can  fasten  onto  that  half  of  an  ambivalent 
analysis  that  supports  his  predisposition,  "  while  the  more  objective 
official  may  consider  the  estimate  as  useless  because  it  merely  describes 
uncertainty  but  does  not  resolve  it. 

Szanton  and  Allison  (1976:  191)  note  that  U.  S.  national  intelligence 
estimates  are  products  of  a  multiple  advocacy  process,  i.  e. ,  are  com¬ 
posite  judgments  of  CIA,  DIA,  INR  and  the  military  service  intelligence 
agencies.  Szanton  and  Allison  fault  this  process  for  leading  to  compro¬ 
mises  among  these  perspectives  that  often  lead  to  "estimates  that  reflect 
an  exaggerated,  military-oriented  view,  "  delivered  in  "an  ex  cathedra  fashion" 
that  make  it  "impossible  for  policy-makers  to  uncover  the  analytic  basis 
for  the  judgments  offered,  or  . . .  the  grounds  for  disagreement."  Betts 
(1978*.  76)  argues  that  multiple  advocacy  is  usually  presen*-  in  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  policy  process,  but  it  i-nay  highlight  ambiguity  rather  than 
resolve  it  when  the  problem  context  includes  data  overload,  uncertainty, 
time  constraints,  and  differences  of  power  or  of  opinion  among  experts. 
Further,  he  not-'s  that  redundancy  and  competitiveness  found  within  the 
intelligence  community  may  serve  the  function  of  "multiple  advocacy" 
better  than  specially  organized  groups.  A  major  defect  with  relying  on 
the  comf  eting  intelligence  offices  is  that  each  agency's  estimate  may 
be  perceived  as  serving  the  organizational  or  political  interests  of  that 
agency.  Since  the  agencies  ccrapete  for  resources  ..nd  influence,  com¬ 
petitive  estimation  efforts  might  bo  expected  to  generate  much  more  heat 
than  light.  Analyst  coordination  across  agency  boundaries  will  probably 
be  less  competitive,  but  restrained  by  organizational  rules. 

Finally,  multiple  advocacy  transfers  the  problem  of  data  inte¬ 
gration  from  the  intelligence  agencies  (where  the  time  and  exports  are 
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availiiblc  (:o  do  such  integration)  to  a  higher  level.  The  policyniake r, 
confronted  with  multiple  advocates,  may  feel  as  overwhelmed  as  he 
would  if  confronted  with  the  raw  intelligence  data.  If  wo  assume  the 
ptdicymaker  should  not  function  as  his  own  intelligence  agency,  why 

should  wc  assume  ho  should  function  as  a  magistrate  for  advocates. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  policymaker  is  better  equipped  to 
integrate  various  hypotheses  than  are  lower  echelons,  in  fact,  because 
time  at  the  top  is  limited,  the  polic^miakcr  is  perhaps  ill-equipped  to 
adjudicate  among  advocates.  It  is  one  thing  to  present  policy  makers 
with  now  perspectives,  which  require  no  decisions,  but  quite  another  to 
force  them  to  resolve  a  decision  out  of  the  arguments  and  evidence  of 
various  advocates.  Placing  such  a  burden  on  th.e  decision-nv">kei*  re¬ 
moves  one  of  the  primary  benefits  of  staffs,  namely,  the  translation  of 
ari'unients  into  comparable  and  commensurable  terms  for  presentation 
to  the  decision-iiaaker. 

The  Nature  of  tlie  Effort.  A  recent  assessmciit  of  intelligence 
production  in  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
(INR)  categoriy.cd  504  intelligence  products  in  various  ways  (O'Leary, 
Coplin,  Slu'ipiro.  and  Dean,  1 974;  O' Leary  and  Coplln,  1975).  Of  tlie 
504  products,  less  than  half  were  forecasts,  and  most  of  these  were 
"descriptive-explanatory-forecast"  or  "descriptive-forecast."  Only 
31  of  504  (6%)  products  were  classified  as  "forecast."  Of  the  504 
reports,  41  percent  made  no  reference  to  the  future,  and  36  percent 
more  made  an  unspecific  reference  to  the  future;  only  23  percent 
mention  a  specific  future  date.  Of  the  298  docuiments  which  referred 
to  the  future,  only  2  percent  referred  to  a  date  one  to  four  years  in  the 
future,  38  percent  refer  to  the  short  term  (i.  e. ,  0  to  365  days  into  the 
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future),  while  62  percent  have  an  unspecified  future  time  reference. 
References  to  the  past  show  a  parallel  bias  which  avoids  specific  reference 
to  events  more  than  one  year  in  the  past;  only  3  percent  of  the  references 
were  this  historic.  In  fact,  if  one  takes  these  data  on  past  and  future  time 
references,  the  INR  "time  perspective"  can  be  portrayed  as  Figure  10. 1, 
in  other  words,  analysts  rarely  projected  more  than  a  year  into  the  past 
or  the  future,  and  the  most  frequent  references  (74  percent)  are  to  events 
in  the  past  year.  With  so  much  backward  looking  it  is  hard  to  produce 
forelmowledgo. 

In  short.  INR  products  rarely  make  specific  predictions  or  fore¬ 
casts,  and  when  the  rare,  specific  forecasts  are  made,  they  tend  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  immediate  future  (1.  e. ,  the  next  week,  or,  more  often, 
the  next  year). 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  avoidance  of  specific 
long-range  forecasting  with  the  record  of  the  FBIS  propaganda  analysts 
during  World  War  II  (George,  1959:  264,  and  Section  7).  George  sampled 
729  inferences  during  a  two-month  period  in  1943  and  found  85  (12  percent) 
predicted  Nazi  policies  and  intentions,  76  (10  percent)  predicted  Nazi 
estimates  and  expectations;  thus,  almost  onc-quarter  of  the  total 
inferences  tended  to  be  predictive.  (Many  specific  predictions  on 
strictly  px'opaganda  issues  wore  included  in  the  729  inferences  but  not 
among  the  I6l  inferences  noted  above,  i.o.,  much  more  than  22  percent 
of  the  FBIS  Inferences  were  actually  forecasts,  but  it  is  inipossible  to 
distinguish  dcacriptivo  and  explanatory  inferences  from  forecasts  for  the 
propaganda  inferences  sampled  by  George.)  Those  forecasts  on  the  Nazis 
military  and  political  actions  wore  not  coded  by  George  as  to  whether  the 
refereru  es  to  the  future  wore  general  or  specific,  hut  the  case  studies 


he  selected  show  a  high  proportion  of  predictions  of  specific  times  (see 
Section  7  for  one  example).  Specific  predictions  seemed  to  have  been 
the  norm,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  the  war.  On  the  other  liand, 
the  FBIS  analysts,  like  INR,  tended  to  make  short-term  predictions. 

In  summary,  although  the  INR  and  FBIS  analysts  were  dealing 
with  similar  intelligence  problems,  and  although  the  FBIS  analysts 
were  limited  to  tnuch  more  restricted  sources  of  information  (propaganda) 
than  the  INR  analysts,  significantly  more  of  the  FBIS  products  were 
specific  forecasts.  The  contrast  is  even  more  striking  if  INR  is  compared, 
for  example,  to  the  CIC  (see  Section  7).  Virtually  all  of  the  OIC  estimates 
were  predictions  of  future  Nazi  naval  moves,  anc.  these  predictions  were 
highly  specific,  e.g.,  an  estimate  of  where  a  particular  U-boat  would  be, 
for  how  long,  and  what  it  might  do.  Those  comparisons  lead  to  a  specific 
point,  that  ‘he  less  frequently  an  agency  makes  predictions  of  the  future, 
and  the  less  specific  its  predictions,  the  less  accurately  can  the  agency 
gauge  the  effectiveness  of  its  analytic  methods.  Vague  torecasts  will 
rarely  seem  wrong  or  right,  and  the  agency  n  aking  such  estimates  has  no 
effective  way  of  applying  feedback  from  future  events.  The  agency  which 
frequently  makes  specific  predictions  increases  the  probability  tliat  it 
will  be  wrong,  but  it  is  also  able  to  apply  the  lessons  learned  from  its 
failures  to  .’mprovlng  its  predictive  and  estimative  methods.  This 
suggests  that  intelligence  estimation  of  intention  is  a  skill  that  must  be 
practiced,  mistakes  have  to  be  made  and  corrected,  and  that  without 
practice,  learning  cannot  result.  Wo  would  recommend  that,  in  general, 
the  mure  specific  predictions  of  intentions  that  were  made,  the  better, 
(Belden,  1977:  offers  some  suggestions  on  the  format  and 

frequency  of  *tuch  prtidictions, ) 
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llywirYfr,  ihia  i*o«..oet\nu:ntlalion  implies  sovural  problems. 

Unless  intelligence  agencies  and  cc-nsumers  can  tolerate  and  accept 
early  mistakes  as  a  cost  for  making  improvements,  analysts  will 
probatjly  restrict  their  efforts  to  th«;  easiest  problenis  and  avoid  pt*e- 
dictlng  th<i  "tough"  om;.*,.  If  the  uin^  co  irnprove  capalnlities  to  call 
the  "tough"  ones,  some  tolerance  ha?  to  be  shown  the  .analyst  and  agency 
that  tries  anrl  falls.  Rather  than  a  bc.tting  average,  a  more  appropriate 
bcnchjnark  niight  be  the  learning  curve. 

There  may  be  both  organi/..%ti.)nal  and  political  costs  involved  in 
any  effort  to  iniprove  intention  prediction  through  gr>.‘ater  practice. 
Organi/.ations  might  be  judged,  and  porhaps  even  funded,  on  the  basis 
of  their  hit  rates  or  ''nlse  alarms.  This  v/rnild  ])rol>ahly  be  crutnter- 
productlve  since  different  agencies  urd  offices  tend  to  deal  with  problems 
of  varying  tojmpleKity,  Information  quality  differs,  and  a  host  of  other 
factors  make  ct>u?parisons  odious,  h  evertheloss,  comparisons  of  the 
learning  curves  might  be  an  appropriate  tool  for  the  allocating  of 
resources  and  efforts:  if  two  officet.  are  working  on  different  problems 
of  roughly  couiparable  priority,  input  resources  (o.g.,  n^anpower, 
talent,  inivrnal  .inalysva,  etc.)  >,houUl  be  ulloi’ated  to  the  slower 
learner,  while  output  resources  (e.g.,  promotions,  cash  bonuses,  high 
visibility,  decurations,  invitati*  us  to  high  councils,  etc.)  should  be 
allocated  to  the  faster  learner.  Obviously,  bureaucrats  could  build 
enipires  by  merely  b.dng  th*.  perennial  slowest  learner,  so  some 
circulation  of  manpower  and  taletd  rather  than  simple  resource  additions 
would  be  necessary.  Certainly  u?uch  good  would  conte  of  determining 
how  the  fastest  learners  are  doing  it  and  applying  these  lessons  to  the 
slower  learners.  Practice  in  predicting  intentions  will  not  "make  perfect" 
but  it  may  make  prottress  toward  iittprovements. 


Formal  Models.  A  frequent  recommendation,  that  analysts 


make  greater  use  of  formal  assumptions,  explicit  hypotheses,  and 
quantitative  techniques,  tends  to  follow  from  the  recommendation  that 
analysts  and  intelligence  offices  simply  should  make  more  frequent  and 
specific  predictions.  Specific  predictions  are  easier  to  make  if  formal 
models  of  Intentions  are  employed,  and  such  models  make  it  eascr  to 
determine  why  predictions  turned  out  wrong  or  right,  thus  avoiding 
hindsight  biases  to  some  extent. 

Intellectually  and  psychologically,  the  use  of  formal  mo<iels  Is 
very  difficult  advice  to  apply.  Formalizing  models  requires  logical 
rigor,  statistical  and  mathon^atical  sophistication,  a  willingness  to 
employ  such  aids  as  experimental  or  quasi-experimental  designs,  as 
well  as  substantive  evpevtise.  Furthermore,  there  are  the  dual 
problems  of  just  how  nnany  competing  hypotheses  one  can  test,  or 
should  test;  and  just  how  open  to  be  to  various  data  soui’ces 
Jervis,  1968).  No  general  recommendations  can  serve  every  instance. 

Jones  (1978)  offers  many  insights  into  how  the  expert  intelligence 
a;ialyst  can  use  his  knowledge  and  formal  models  to  limit  hypotheses  and 
lines  of  evidence.  For  example,  when  Jones  attempted  to  determine  the 
characteristics  of  the  V-2  rocket  (p.  447-8),  he  knew  that  only  liquid 
fuels  could  chemically  provide  the  necessary  thrust-to-welght  ratio 
needed  to  power  a  practical  rocket  (solid  fuel  technology  was,  at  that 
time,  too  primitive).  The  only  candidate  liquid  systems  that  would 
chemically  work  involved  liquid  air  or  liquid  oxygen.  Jones  thus  ruled 
out  many  hypothetical  rocket  designs  which  used  neither.  Furthermore, 
he  assembled  only  tbune  reports  winch  mentioned  either  liquid  air  or 
oxygen,  and  in  them  found  a  highly  coivaislcnt  set  of  characters  reported. 
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.started  with  many  hypotheses  aliout  the  rocket  tlesign,  Jones  quickly 
narroweel  them  and,  by  selecting  evidence  v/hich  included  the  liquid  -air 
or  oxygen  "touch.stone"  of  truth,  climinutcd  the  "noisy”  data,  and 
coll.itcd  only  tiu;  accur.ate  reports. 

riouer  (1978)  and  0'L,eary,  ct  al.  (1975)  provide  rr.ore  recent 
examples  of  the  use  of  formal  models  in  intelligence  estimation, 

Axelrod  (1979)  offers  an  example  of  a  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
surprise  attack  problem.  Urams  (1977)  and  Zagare  (1979)  offer  ga/Tie 
theoretic  methods  as  a  means  of  coping  with  deception  problcm.s. 

There  are  severe  drav/backs  to  using  formal  models.  Their  use 
is  counlcrpsychological,  counterorganixational,  and  countcrpolitical. 
That  is,  fnost  people  feel  able  to  think  their  way  through  tough  prc!)lemo 
without  (he  employment  of  high-pov.'ered  logic,  .statistic.^  or  technical 
aids  (see  Section  8),  Barnds  noted  (1974:  29)  "subtlety  of  thought 
about  complex  issues  i.s  seldom  a  noteworthy  trait  of  any  large  organisa¬ 
tion.  "  Organizational  pressures  toward  consensus,  compromise,  and 
conformity  mitigate  against  tests  of  multiple  hypotheses.  Specialization 
in  organizations  limits  the  number  and  distribution  of  exports  who  will 
comprclicnd  any  given  formal  methodology.  Other  experts  will  argue 
that  the  issues  and  their  analy.ses  "represent  such  complexity  that  no 
single  quantitative  work  .  .  .  could  even  begin  to  test  their  validity 
(O'Leary,  et  al.  ,  1974:  228),  although,  as  was  seen  in  Section  8,  it  is 
with  sucli  multidimensional  problems  that  people  tend  to  do  worse  unless 
assisted  by  formal  methods.  On  the  political  level,  few  successful 
politicians  have  tiic  technical,  scientific,  or  quantitative  backgrounds 
to  readily  comprehend  the  elements  of  formal  hypothesis  testing. 
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Although  legal  training  aeema  to  facilitate  the  use  and  comprehension 

of  logic,  the  tendency  of  lawyers  to  rely  on  words  may  interfere  with 

comprehension  of  the  quantitative  aspects  of  formal  models. 

Despite  these  hurdles,  greater  official  emphasis  on  the  use  of 

quantitative,  formal  methods  in  nontraditional  areas  has  led  to  the 

formation  of  such  offices  as  the  Methods  and  Forecasting  Division  of 

the  Office  of  Political  Analysis  in  CIA  (Heuor,  I97i{).  Heuer  concludes 

(p.  d),  on  the  basis  of  several  years'  experience  in  applying  formal 

nujdels  to  political  analysis,  that 

. .  .the  kinds  of  analytic  techniques  which  seem  most 
useful  . . .  are  those  that  help  to  trace  the  logical 
consequences  of  subjective  judgments,  extend  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  individual  analyst,  force  the 
analyst  to  make  his  ass.nnptions  explicit,  or  help 
to  organise  complexity. 

^Vbile  Heuer  acknowledges  the  modeet  success  of  the  Methods  and  t'ore* 
casting  Division  (which  he  formerly  headed),  he  notes  that  formal 
methods  analysis  "is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  political  research 
effort.  "  The  centrality  of  formal  models  to  the  work  of  the  successful 
intention  estimators  (reviewed  in  Section  7)  suggests  that,  despite  tho 
problems  in  their  application,  formal  methods  should  be  a  major  part 
of  attempts  to  estimate  intentions. 

Coordination:  Much  has  been  made  of  the  increased  coordination 
between  intelligence  analysts  in  the  U.S.  intelligence  community  (Barnds, 
1974;  Belden,  1977;  Betts,  1978).  For  example.  Belden  (1977)  describes 
the  National  Ojjerations  and  Intelligence  Watch  Officers  Net  (NOlWON) 
and  the  National  Operations  and  Intelligence  Analysts  Net  (NOIAN),  am 
comments  t):at  (p.  193)  "although  improved  communication  techtUques  are 
not  a  panacea,  they  itugld  help  solve  some  of  the  organisational  difficul¬ 
ties  surruoiullng  ...  indicatiuns.  warning,  am)  crisis."  IWtts  p.  87) 
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t  o»»ntcnts  trtat  ths;  period  of  t<;St.ing  of  Ihrse  new  t  ooiv,'in.<tioii  rncvbanlsms 
is  as  yot  too  brief  to  tie monst rate  effectiveness. 

Some  (  j.g.,  Ilui^.enga,  1974;  4t;  Church  Commltte«;  in  Fain, 
et  nl. ,  1977;  /.^i-4)  a««-  coordination  as  a  problem  rather  th.n;  a 
solution.  liiii/.ea^a  arjtues  that  "community  cuordination  works  against 
product  qviaUty  unless  tlu-re  is  adequate  competence  in  the  analytic 
effort  of  the  participating  agencies."  The  Church  Comntlttco  notes  that 
high-level  coorditiation  of  estimates  may  produce  "a  reinforcing  consensus" 
in  which  divex’gent  views  are  "sulm^evgeti  in  a  sea  of  conventiotiai  coltective 
wisdom."  '.•‘he  coordination  process  seems  to  the  C-'hurch  Committee  to 
yield  estintutes  which  lack  clarity  of  iudginent,  are  "waffly  or  delphic,  " 
h''dged.  ftr'  /.y,  o  r  imprecise. 

Jones  (197H)  argues  that  coordination  ut  estimates  produces  poor 

acvtlysls  and  tiiat  the  essential  torcf'  of  coordination  is  ‘oetweeu  the  analyst 

and  the  intelligence  collectors  on  one  hand  and  wltii  the  IntelUgenca  con- 

sutners  on  the  other.  Uy  keeping  In  close  contact  with  cuUe'ttors,  the 

ajuilyst  learns  the  s^treugths  and  weaknesses  of  his  sources;  b>  working 

closely  with  the  intelUgonce  cuns>imers.  he  learns  what  type  of  estimates 

are  nui-it  needed  and  most  wonted,  tltua  is  tu-tter  able  to  guide  his  own 

efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  collectors.  Jones  does  not  believe  that 

comnilttees.  analyst  coorditiation.  or  ceidraliiation  can  produce  nvean- 

ingful  Integration  of  data  from  all-sources.  In  his  wartime  work,  Jones 

kept  hia  staff  sacall.  in  the  belief  tltat 

. . .  the  larger  the  field  any  one  man  can  cover,  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  those  fortunate  correlations 
which  only  occur  when  one  brain  attd  one  memory 
can  connect  two  or  more  remotely  gathered  facta 
{p.  Ji 
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Similarly^  Winn,  in  the  OIC  Tracking  Room  («ee  Section  7>, 
believed  in  tight  coordination  between  collectors,  analyst,  and  operators, 
with  the  analyst  performing  all  phaces  of  evaluation,  integration, 
inference  and  estimation.  Since  OIC*s  citarter  was  uncltallcnged,  Winn*s 
only  significant  analytic  coordination  was  with  his  American  and  Canadian 
counterparts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Today  there  are  organisational  and  bureaucratic  rostraii^s  «n 
coordination  between  analyst  and  collectors  and  organisational  and 
polit  cal  restraints  on  analyst 'consumer  liaison  which  restrict  or  pro¬ 
hibit  the  analyst  from  tlie  free-wheeling  methods  uf  Jones  or  Winn. 

Today’s  collection  systems  seem  far  more  complicated  and  expensive 
to  task  than  those  of  War  II.  Many  more  physical  phenomena, 

people,  platforms,  services  and  organisations  are  involved.  Collectors 
serve  a  much  wider  variety  of  customers  and  agencies.  The  need  to 
protect  "sensitive  sources  and  methods"  limits  who  is  even  permitted  to 
know  of  the  existence  of  a  collection  pvugram.  These  factors  all  argue 
for  so«\e  measv  'e  of  isolation  of  collection  from  analysis,  and  some 
buffer  between  analysts  and  collectors  is  always  necessary  to  prevent 
waste  and  duplication  and  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  el  the  sources. 
Nevertheless,  removing  sonte  of  the  bureaucratic  barriers  and  organi¬ 
sational  restrait^s  between  collectors,  processors,  and  analysts  Is  a 
reform  that  should  receive  greater  eorsideration.  Coordination  among 
analysis  is  no  substitute  for  analyst  lanuliarity  with  the  sources  ol  his 
information,  in  view  of  the  extensive  and  expensive  efforts  beie^  de¬ 
voted  to  linking  analysts  together  via  ^^>m|»uter  networks  {e.g..  ARPANET^ 
SAFE,  COINK,  NAIWON,  NOlWAN,  etc,*  are  stmae  noted  by  Phillips 
and  Hayes,  ttt«*  nt-vd  fwy  <Hre«t  eoordinatioti  tlta.iuelfc  t,et'W4*e« 
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iutAlynts,  {>rw»  amt  «  oU«M  tors  b*Ton»eM  n>t>r*r  apj>.irt‘»»t,  whiltj 

th<t  |?r«atct*  ♦Uft'iouUy  uf  fcontrollin);*  th«?  latU:v  t;lmnnels  is  also  noparcnt 
sinve  the  managenxcot  of  collection  resources  is  Involved. 

The  problem  of  coordinaHoo  between  analysts  and  intelligence 
eonsuiiit: rs  is  equally  complex  t>tie  tor  dif'ei'Knt  reasons.  A  variety  of 
i««tues  are  related:  consumer  guidance  and  evaluation  of  Intelligence; 
the  work  overload  of  analysts  and  consumers;  and  tho  relationships  be¬ 
tween  policy,  operations  aiwl  intelligence. 

Th,5  tendency  of  presidents,  cabinet  officers,  prime  nunlsters, 
atwl  comman<tcrs-ln-i  hlef  to  act  their  Ovvn  inteUigeiJce  officer#  tof 
worse,  as  their  own  intelligence  services)  is  often  noted  (e.q,.  Church 
Comi^iittee ,  in  et  al. .  1977;  il-t');  Rarnds,  1^74;  10;  McLachlan, 

l‘>6tl:  'IS')'.  These  intelligence  consumers,  whose  tUive  ia  very  limited, 
neverthples.3  c.‘oi*k  aa  their  own  ata^lysts.  particularly  In  the  context  of 
the  vole  of  "crisis  manager."  Under  such  pressure,  the  conetualens 
these  top  level  decision-makers  draw  from  intelligence  are  likely  to  he 
badly  flawed.  In  caltnev  periods,  the  poHcy-«taker  turns  to  other 
intepeats,  and  longer  range  intelligence  analysis  and  assessments  aye 

igUof  e#i. 

Several  factors  eontrihut©  to  this  jihenomeuun.  First.  poUcy- 
makers  frequently  accuse  the  IntelUgence  eominunlty  of  irrelevancy  attd 
of  lacking  insightful  judgments  on  the  move  subtle  hut  useful  Issues,  such 
as  the  intentions  of  far©i“n  groups  and  leaders  ^Chuich  Committee,  op, 
c if . ;  i5d).  Clcen  the  policy,  makers*  private  iceess  *o  other  Head#  of 
state,  the  conclusions  of  analy^^e  who  do  not  share  in  these  private 
conversations  may  itnteed  seem  pallid  or  irrelovunt  to  the  poUcy-maker* 
Furthermore,  the  hUeUtgenee  analyst  may  have  no  knowledge  of 
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important  polioie*  or  actions  of  the  decision-makor  which  affect  foreign 
intentions.  Finally,  the  policy>maker  may  complain  but  offer  no 
guidance  on  what  is  wanted. 

Certainly  this  problem  reflects  Uie  fact  that  the  relationship 
between  intelligence  aiul  policy  is  a  two-way  street.  Intollig  mce  officers 
need  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  environment  of  policy  to  determine 
where  intelligence  is  needed.  Policy-niakers  can  express  their  wants 
but  may  bo  imperfectly  aware  of  their  needs.  But  access  to  the  policy¬ 
maker  is  not  a  simple  matter.  The  intelligence  officer  has  to  convince 
the  policy-maker  that  intoUigenco  has  some  unique  and  valued  service 
to  provide. 

Policy-makers  cannot  expect  good  service  am!  quality  production 
from  intelligence  If  they  ignore  that  staff  and  supplant  it  with  their  own 
efforts.  While  the  attitudes  attd  personalities  of  the  major  actors  (i.e.. 
President,  Director  of  Central  Intelligeneei  play  an  importaiit  role  in 
this  relationship  (as  Huiringa  and  Barnds  suggest),  imeliigence  has 
seemingly  aggravated  its  own  problems  by  avoiding  the  ‘tousber*' 
estimates  el  intentions,  and  instead,  accentuating  its  role  as  *'bvdn 
counter'*  (i.e.,  estintator  of  weapons  inventories)  and  as  a  reporter  of 
“current  events"  (Church  Conm^ittee,  cit. ;  2$§),  In  part,  the 
“current  intelligence  syndrome"  arose  (r&n%  the  bureaucratic  eompetUion 
among  intelligence  agencies  all  striving  to  be  the  first  to  deliver  the 
latest  tidbit.  Since  most  daily  reports  are  now  CIA  products,  com- 
potUion  is  reduced.  The  tendency  of  the  policy  community  to  act  as  its 
own  intelligence  analyst  fostered  and  sustained  this  heavy  flow  of  daily 
“factlets."  In  its  efforts  to  satisfy  this  dentandj,  intelligence  often  cuts 
into  its  own  long-term  estimative  resources.  When  the  IntellUicme 


community  is  rcc[ulrcd  ]jcriodically  to  improve  its  in-depth  and  long-term 
analysis,  it  is  rarely  allowed  to  cut  back  its  current  intelligence  services. 
The  present  emphasis  on  crisis  centers,  command  centers,  watch 
centers,  warning  centers,  etc.,  expands  the  demand  for  both  shert- 
and  long-term  analysis.  Wliilc  intelligence  has  a  clear  responsibility  to 
provide  warnings  and  alerts,  it  is  far  less  clear  that  intelligence  should 
be  obliged  to  furnish  a  daily  stream  of  what  amounts  to  hurriedly  analyzed 
or  oven  raw  information.  If  intelligence  were  to  attempt  to  merely  reduce 
this  hemorrhaging,  or  confine  it  organizationally,  the  unavoidable  demands 
for  current  events  would  soon  undo  the  efforts  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

If  this  function  were  removed  entirely  from  intelligence  production,  other 
ag^mcies  would  probably  swiftly  take  i(  over.  Intelligence  might  .still 
retain  the  responsibility  for  v/arnings  and  alerting  tlie  community  to 
c!-'i.ngevs,  and  stand  ready  to  comment  on  (but  not  to  report)  current  events, 
including  "no  comiiicnt,  "  if  events  warrant  nothing  more. 

Such  a  drastic  step  is  probably  impossible.  It  vo  uld  mean  the 
intelligence  community  as  collector  would  be  feeding  curren'-  events  to 
some  other  agency  for  collation,  processing  (and  perhaps  evaluation),  and 
disjumiiiiation,  and  then  would  become  a  consumer  of  Ll\is  product.  These 
other  agencies  would  soon  become  competitor  intelligence  producers, 
expanding  their  ’'product  line"  to  longer-term  analyses.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  intelligence  community  can  deliver  a 
high-quality,  long-term  estimate  (which  must  be  superior  to  the  policy 
community's  owtt  efforts  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  in  policy  circles)  if  most 
of  its  resources  arc  consumed  with  servicing  the  policy  community's 
appetites  for  semi-  and  unevaluated  information  for  policy-makers' 
efforts  at  intelligence  analysis. 
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Given  this  demand  for  current  intelligence,  there  are  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  support  from  policy-makers  for  long-term  estimates 
of  intentions.  Consequently,  crises  and  surprises  multiply  and  policy¬ 
makers  have  even  less  faith  in  Intelligence  to  provide  the  necessary 
warnings  and  alerts.  The  policy  community  becomes  oven  more  reliant 
on  itself  for  intelligence  analysis,  increasing  its  demands  for  current 
events.  In  trying  to  perform  thoughtful  and  carefil  atxalyses  as  well  as 
making  decisions  under  the  stresses  of  crinea,  policy-mak«irs  fi):id  them¬ 
selves  oven  less  able  to  anticipate  and  foresee  events,  lowering  still 
more  their  opinion  of  the  intelligence  services  they  receive,  and  in¬ 
creasing  their  demand  for  more  “relevant**  intelligence,  the  ’*right*' 
facts,  more  **timely**  information,  etc.  Ultimately  a  failure  occurs 
and  th<}  debate  begins  as  to  whether  it  was  an  intelligence  or  a  policy 
failure.  And  the  cycle  starts  again. 

The  methods  of  the  successful  estimators  of  intention  (Section  7) 
included  withholding  raw  data  and  the  latest  reports  until  an  adequate 
evaluation  of  them  could  be  made.  The  tempv  itions  to  report  on  current 
events  were  resisted  until  an  estimate  of  the  situation  and  a  useful  fore¬ 
cast  could  be  produced.  The  high  quality  estimates  that  resulted  led 
the  operators  and  policy-makers  to  rely  on  intelligence  because  its 
products  were  superior.  Intelligence  quality  led  policy  to  grant 
intelligence  an  estimation  charter  and  to  rely  on  these  estimates  In 
plat^ming  operations.  The  close  relationships  between  the  eonsumera 
and  producers  of  Intelligence  led  to  mutual  exchanges  of  relevant  fore¬ 
casts:  the  poUcy-n^kers  keeping  intelligence  informed  of  future  plans, 
intelligence  keephtg  the  policy  coinmunity  informed  of  the  enemy*s 
future  pl.*ns.  fly  working  tugether,  pedicy  an*l  intellltjfiu  e  tame  tn 


Know  iiml  nach  other's  si fonjitha  atvi  wcaKn-TMaos;  t-.otiRtj- 

<ju«ntly,  roquflsts  w»jr«  reasonably  within  the  capability  of  intelUgenco 
ami  rosponsos  were  tai]ot*ed  to  the  needs  of  policy.  Intelligence  pro- 
ducox’S  could  guide  and  reward  intelligence  collectors.  Policy  and 
intelligence  umU-rstoml  the  real  causes  underlying  the  other's  failures, 
Woi’hing  together  on  the  crises  that  came  out  favorably  and  thOvSe  that 
did  not,  both  learned  to  appreciate  the  element  of  uncertainty  inlicrent 
in  cstirtwtlng  intentions  and  acting  on  such  'latimates.  This  too  was 
a  cycle,  but  a  benign  one.  It  developed  In  the  crucible  of  the  most 
complex  and  threatening  crisis  of  this  century  and  it  dealt  sticceasfuUy 
with  challenges  far  more  severe  than  any  since  faced  by  gov'ermnetda. 
It  provides  lessons  we  have  still  to  relearn  and  a  goal  we  have  ytt  to 
.seriously  pursue  again  --  how  to  make  and  use  estimates  of  inter.tiuits. 
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e  of  il  val  lioEoarcli  (CocIo6.13S:] 
t::o?ib  of  the  fevy 


s.  tvi'l:  o!-'  (If  I  of'iT  f,  (•(  (iioa  coVi  de..* 
fi'l'  1  -.'-.lOX-t 

tiop  157f~0ct  isyj 

C.  PEUKOHMINC  OfIG,  fli:pS?T  l!UM£te»« 

iiA'iilThiJi']  ;>0!37 


B.  coiiTHAc  r  OH  ofiAiir 

hOOOI/’, -78-0-07^7  J 


'0.  PriOC.HA.V  (■  LCML  ;i  V.  (>fl()Jt;t:T,  1  AGK 
AREA  6  VfOIIK  UNIT  (IJMUEfIS 


12.  REPORT  OATS 

IlOY  1979 


•  3.  MUMDER  or  mace 


i  MONI  I  OtUi.G  ACtKCV  NAME  a  AOOREr.SC.f  £////etcfir  Rom  Conttotling  Office)  IS.  SECURITY  CLASS,  (of  ilifs  rcpoit) 

“so.  rVrcTTAs siVi'c AT7cfi/T5 own cTT-a dT nc ‘ 
SCHEDULE  :r.’, 


I  to.  OI5IMUJTIOH  STA1E.V.e.N  r  <0/  thla 


OIS  r  ST  AT‘:M£nT  ('u/  Njd  tth^feuci  *tniufifd  in  Dtoch  :0,  U  *‘ilt*rcnt  frotn  licpott) 


t'J.  OU/^PLEMENT  A;<V  NOTES 
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KTT  V^onOS  (Continue  on  fttvefsv  eitio  if  neevseery  rtnU  idenfUy  by  btvek  mmhor) 

9  .'iV.i-  LJjI'rX  r;  6  I:::J  3::yiOK:3  Ii:'Jj;LjiiaK!:aii  FAILURE 

:L7,.  f  'j-A:.;..;  ;  I  .,A.:JI-Ta  AIAAJ  .it; 

.>■ -.La.o-.J  v.,,.G:;7  Ii.YAi.i;lUA  10... 

.E;;7:.;j,LiCr.:Aa]3  I3;tahtio::u 

XAA  lAJC  :r; _ ’JIUA! ^  ’r  T"''’':~.r,Tr!r--r-:' _ 

/.fiSTJlACT  (C‘‘’^-ln*'0  <vi  If  n9cefii*nry  end  Idrntlly  hy  i'lor*  number) 

i^rol  L  o;Lc;'.l  and  m.ilitery  int.-nlion  cc:  vi;;U;.  tio;i  ohou'Ul  nd  c-ji  be 

littT.''  v.t'Lc  r^rc/' rob.  'r.- .r.  d-'r'i  ri.-vntrd  to  inton- 

rJ  1  <  'ci.'.'.!  tiOii  I'.-yC-V.)'.  o  *  'Jiir  yvoL-Te;.!'.;  f3i'cv!'*'' i.'.i'.'i'"  -  to  .n't  — 


1<r/3  rO'TfOH  OP  »  tlOV  (.!>  (5  OH.'OLCTB 


HI  v’caivnrurec  or  to  or  pi  tnli?:e  . 
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'.rctii'i  I V  rlTYri’iif  h; A'i'i'i'"("nr  “TTi-”  ™i‘.7,'*;ir(,7.(riT,y.i'/>r'Ar-.(i 


Unclnasifigfl. 
trcwHiTv  ci.A%r.iriCA«iON  e»‘  tmis  f>»oc«w»*»«  p*»*  _ ‘ 

BLOCK  19-  Ko/  u'orda  (continued) 

LlLIlvaiY  LW.iili'lOi.O  rO],ITlC.J>  lil'iJ.JlIYIO.iJ 

Uia'iV.*;Y  FaYCUOU>0Y  tOLIi’ICAL  PlSYOHuLvOY 

social  rnociSo*  ;ka 

i'U‘i?10i»AL  liSl'IlUViJBS  SOCIAL  B»YOiJUlA)GY 

il'a*ioi:al  iK'^.iLLiOEiicB  STiy/PicGic  infKnTio::s 

PKKCKFTIOKS  OP  IHTlilli’IOIIS  SffiUi’iiGIC  SUAP.a3K 

POni'ICAL  lU'i'LJLLIGjUCB 

BLOCK  20,  Abotraot  (continued) 

^on  the  Isiov/n  strojit'^ths.  lluch  leoe  is  Icnovn  of  the  poi.iticril 
aspects  under Xyitt^  ouccesses  ojtid  failures.  Bfjtir.ie.tion  veeknesaes 
are  dia/jnooed  end  the  problems  end  pi*ocpecta  for  preacrinfciona  ere 
outlined,  tioe.t  iruiortrntly,  evn.'jr  re  for, i  redut'et:  nld  ■ 
but  crt\nieu  nw  ’..cf.lcneijaca  .in  t!ie  e;!ti;.vf  tion  p.roce  ;.:,  ■•  *.  ■.  > ‘U 
as  addin^j  nc‘V.‘  atren.crths,  Imin"ovin/j:  intention  esti:r:.tion  renuirea 
eirplj'-in^' the  icoflona  l^'r-itied  from  ne-st  successes  as  well  r;:  the 


•.  ,  'U 


leancnr:  nf  -rtit  r"!"* V1.C':.  Tln’CC  e;.ji;'f)'*f;-  «:■  •.'  •Sf T  i  ,:  -liO", 

eati:.u;.tion  were  analysed  and  fc>.e  coi'Oi.ion  features  noted,  •fhe;  e 
strencitha  were  cortinai*ed  v.lth  the  wcaknen.ues  of  intention  e.ntimf.-. 
tion  fnilurec,  idfe-ntified  by  application  of  n  tentative  theory 
of  intelliftence  failure  'bf’.ucd  on  the  oociolo^'y  of  the  ori'Hntt 
of  diottstero.  A  oeae  study  of  the  Yom  K.ippur  d'&r  intelligence 
failure  ivan  analyzed  with  the  diu3.eter  theory,  fUis  theory  v.r« 
shown  to  be  related  to  the  eou’ion  probler.ts  of  kv'f>vlrch“e  renei*?  tion 
experienced  by  ocientieto. 


